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ELA, A NEW ELASTOMER LUBRICATING AGENT 


a pale yellow liquid, is a new product whose virtue as an 


elastomer processing aid lies in the fact that it reduces the 


tendency of stocks to stick to mill rolls without adversely affect- 


ing their cohesive strength and self tack. It is believed that its effec- 


tiveness is dependent upon a chemical rather than a physical action 


and thus it represents an entirely new type of rubber chemical. 


Extensive tests indicate that the material is non-toxic when used 


under normal conditions. 


Laboratory tests indicate that there 
are two general methods of using 
ELA: 

Added to the stock. 
Rubbed on the mill or calender 
roll. 

The use of up to 2% of ELA does 
not affect either the curing rate or 
the aging characteristics ofa basic 
neoprene stock. For butyl, we do 


milling or long storage of the un- 
cured stock. 

When factory experience indi- 
cates that the material be applied to 
the mill roll rather than the stock, 
it is suggested that a thin coat be 
applied to the roll by wiping with 
a rag moistened with ELA. 


In addition to its primary purpose 
of preventing sticking to the rolls, 


Lead to the easy production of 
calendered sheets of uniform 
gauge particularly in the case 
of thin gauges from stocks 
which have a tendency to be 
sticky. 

Widen the temperature range 
for successful calendering. 


Speed up the conversion from 
a frictioning to a sheeting oper- 
ation where a single calender 
is used for both purposes. It is 
suggested that ELA be applied 
directly to the middle roll for 
this purpose. 


Function as a lubricant in ex- 
truding operations, facilitating 
the flow of the stock through 
the machine. 


Assist in cleaning tubing ma- 
chine heads and dies. For this 
purpose it is suggested that a 














not recommend the use of more . 
chan 1% of ELA laboratory tests indicate that the small quantity of ELA be cu 
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HIS HYCAR advertisement, 
appearing ina long list of busi- 
ness and trade publications, has 
just one purpose to accomplish — 
to make it easier for you to sell your 
customers parts made from HYCAR. 


Like the ones which have come 
before and the ones which will 
follow, this advertisement tells 
HYCAR’s properties and how they 
give long life and dependable per- 








formance to parts made from 
HYCAR. 

And in closing the copy tells the 
reader “Ask your supplier for parts 
made from HYCAR” 

That’s YOU. 

And that’s about as far as we can 
go. We offer the finest special-pur- 
pose synthetic rubber that can be 
had, the services of a highly trained 
research and development staff — 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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plus strong advertising support. 

It’s up to you to take it from there 
and make the profitable quality sales 
that will keep you out of the com- 
petitive rut. 

Reprints of all HYCAR adver- 
tisements may be had free for use 
by your salesmen. Just write De- 
partment HC-5, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Rose Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


A DIVISION OF 


B. E Goodrich Chemical Company .....22:::<..... 
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IT’S A 





DIFFICULT ACT... 


but PHILBLACK A wont let you down! 


When it’s high-HOT-tensile you're after, just try using 
Philblack A with your GR-S. You'll be surprised to find that 
it gives much greater tensile strength at 200°F than you get 
with easy-processing channel black. 


Compounding, production and sales departments all know that 
for economy of manufacture and good customer service—tires 
must maintain quality at elevated temperatures. And the result 
of Philblack A’s assistance in creating these stellar roles are the 
encores, repeat orders and increased demand. 





PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Philblack “@ Division 


5 
EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN ZS BUILDING - AKRON, OHIO 

















NAUGATUCK SUNPROOF 


PREVENTS ATMOSPHERIC CRACKING IN GR-A 








EAr woe OUT OF DOORS 


NO 
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NO CRACKING 
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PROCESS - ACCELERATE - PROTECT 
with 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 


Oy of United OZ Rublbeou Compuny 


11F OF THE AMFRICAS-NFEFW YORK 20.N.Y. RRANCHES: AKRON - BOSTON . DETROIT. NAUGATUCK 
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Dreaming of higher quality molded rubber ? 


HESE aren’t just idle daydreams. They’re two of 

the wide awake systems Taylor has worked out to 
give you precise temperature control of platen presses 
—the automatic temperature control you need for 
higher quality products. 


Both systems are governed by a Taylor Fulscope 
Recording Temperature Controller. All you do is set 
the desired control point of the instrument. Taylor 
Accuracy will automatically repeat the same controlled 
temperature for each process cycle. 


When molding specifications are based on platen tem- 
perature, we suggest the system on the right. Tem- 
perature sensitive bulb is located directly in the steam 
platen or mold. System on the left combines inlet and 
outlet temperature control. Both the inlet steam tem- 
perature and the condensate temperature from the 
steam heated platens are controlled by a Taylor Double 
Duty Recording Temperature Controller. 


These are just two of many proven platen press con- 
trol systems we've designed to help you maintain high 
quality by doing the job automatically. Ask your Taylor 
Field Engineer or write Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies, Rochester, N. Y., and Toronto, Canada. In- 
struments for indicating, recording and controlling tem- 
perature, pressure, humidity, flow and liquid level. 


a" 





Taylor Instruments 


MEAN 


ACCURACY FIRST 











IN HOME AND INDUSTRY 
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| For technical data please write Dept. R 4-5 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company .....”..... 


4 ROSE BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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Opportunity 
for Industry 


The western territory served by Union Pacific is rich in count- 
less raw materials required by industry; has power and other 
necessary facilities; has a high type of native-born labor. 
Here lies the opportunity for industry to build and expand. 


Among the principal industrial tracts owned or served by Union 
Pacific are those located in, or near by. the following cities: 


Omaha, Neb. Ogden, Utah 
Council Bluffs, Iowa Portland, Oregon 
St. Joseph. Mo. Seattle, Wash. 
Kansas City, Mo.-Kans. Tacoma, Wash. 
(Fairfax District) Spokane, Wash. 
Denver, Colo. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Salt Lake City, Utah Long Beach, Cal. 


As the map shows, all these cities are located on the main 
lines of the Union Pacific Railroad. 






UNION 
PACIFIC 


The Frogressive 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
The Sihalegic Middle Raule 


The circles on the map indicate 500-mile distribution areas. 
In normal times, Union Pacific operates a fast, merchandise 
freight (L.C.L.) service within these short-haul areas, with 
door-to-door pick up and delivery service. 

These industrial properties are improved and occupied by 
many diversified manufacturing and commercial enterprises. 


Necessary utilities are available and each tract is served by 
adequate industrial trackage. Whenever required, additional 
trackage can be provided. 

You are cordially invited to write W. H. HULSIZER, Gen- 
eral Manager of Properties, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, 
Nebraska. regarding industrial districts in territory served 
by Union Pacific. 


be Specific - 
say Union Pacific’ 
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B U Ni A Cc e@ e e Level the cure of your GR-S stocks by the 


straight addition of 2% to 4% BUNAC K-17. With BuNAc 
K-17 you obtain activation, better properties in the over- 
cured state, better aging, and improved cut growth 
resistance. Your technical bulletin on BUNAC K-17 is 
ready. Write for it. 
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CHEMICAL CORPORATI 
10 EAST 40TH 
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ON 
STREET ° NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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Here's the Baldwin Press to do it 


Big things are happening . . . fast . . . in the 


molding field. 


There’s Hy-speed Plunger molding, for instance. 
Reported advantages include greater production, 
better mold design, -better uniformity of product, 
and a reduction in the required press size. In one 
case, a 10-cavity mold in the new process turned 
out 60% more pieces than the old 50-cavity mold 
in the same time. 


4g 





THE BALDWIN 


i) BALDWIN 


SOUTHWARK 


If you're interested in investigating this impor- 
tant new development, Baldwin has the press to 
do the job. Call in a Baldwin representative. The 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Locomotive & South- 
wark Division, Philadelphia 42, Pa., U.S.A. Offices: 
Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Washington, 
Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco, Houston, Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Norfolk. 





HYDRAULIE PRESSES 
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niyRic ACID... born in the reeking retorts 
of ancient alchemy . . . has been an invalu- 
able tool of science and industry down 
through the ages. Even today, it still finds 
new, dramatic roles—such as in jet propul- 
sion. Alone and as a component of mixed 
acid, this versatile product is irreplaceable 
for a host of applications ranging from ex- 
plosives to engraving . . . from plastics to 
dyes. Scores of processes. utilize its dual 
chemical characteristics as a strong acid 
and as a vigorous oxidizing agent. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL HAS PROVIDED this basic 
chemical to American Industry for almost 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Sales and Technical Service Offices: Atlanta «+ Baltimore 
Bridgeport (Conn.) +» Buffalo + Charlotte (N.C.) + Chicago 
Denver + Detroit + Houston + Kansas City + Los Angeles + Minneapolis 
New York - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh « Providence (R. I.) + San Francisco 
Yakima (Wash.) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 
In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited 


Seattle + St. Louis - Utica (N. ¥.) + Wenatchee 


Montreal - Toronto + Vancouver 











half a century ... devoting continuous 
study to the product’s properties and po- 
tentialities—and developing a wide range of 
grades and strengths for varying needs in 
production and laboratory. 


iF YOU ARE A USER OF Nitric Acid, study the 
list at right. Here you will find a form of the 
product suitable for your requirements— 
always readily available from General 
Chemical’s convenient plants and ware- 
houses. Write or phone your nearest 
General Chemical Sales and Technical 
Service Office for full information. 


BASIC” EHEMIE ALS 


« Boston 
« Cleveland 


FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY, 
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Grades and Strengths 
of General Chemical 
Nitric and Mixed Acids 


Standard Grades 
36° Be 38° Be 40° Be 42° Be 


Diamond Grades 
Highest Quality Commercial Acid 
36° Be 38°Be 40°Be 42° Be 
52.3%HNO, 56.5%HNO, 61.4%HNO, 67.2%HNO, 
Approx. Approx. Approx. Approx. 


Nitric Acid 95% 
Diamond & Standard (48.5° Be) 
Low in Impurities 


Other Commercial Grades 
including Aqua Fortis, also available 


Reagent Grades 
B&A Quality 
C.P. Reagent A.C.S. Sp. Gr. 1.42 
Fuming, Sp. Gr. 1.49-1.50, Reagent 
Red, Fuming, Sp. Gr. 1.59-1.60, Reagent 


MIXED ACID 
Varying proportions of Nitric and 
Sulfuric Acids up to 100% total acidity 
to meet cust s’ requir t 
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For Cooler-Running Tires... 
Compound GR-S-10 with RED LEAD 








Here’s how you can take full advan- 
tage of GR-S-10, the new rubber with 
improved tack for your tires. FORMULAS 
Use #2 RM Red Lead in combina- GR-S-10 TREAD STOCK 
tion with thiazole and thiuram accel- “4” “BY 
erators. The result is a safer, cooler ReeteodN pw cleseis see siewseasis 100 100 
running tire of improved heat stabil- 4 Cc bog plies iol -e/eveleseie tries 2 oie 45 . ‘ 
: en Fe ne Clic) eee ee aes 3 
ity. In addition the +2 RM Red Lead #2 RM Red Lead............ wi 2.25 
assures a practical rate of cure and SIA CERT ae nnn PES 1.80 = 
an extended curing range. BUI Eisen oe oe eee == 0.65 
a - : [NLC Dan agen eee Renee — 0.25 
It : we effective, efficient and eco- SS RMMMAD Sus cheats croc ichucicueet nee ie 2.00 1.40 
er Disproportionated Wood Rosin — 5 
Two formulas are shown. The ac- Goal Tar Softener. <2. .....4% 8 3 
companying data indicate how the 
addition of #2 RM Red Lead in 
Formula ‘“B”’ helps produce cooler- 
: : DATA 
running, safer tires...tires that last Tensile 
longer, and whose superior balance of Sample T1/287°F Strength % Elong. M-300 M-500 Shore AT, F% 
- a eee 5 ne A 15 “A0) Ctl CURA SS 5p HUI GO See POEL ee I are 
original aaa is << jcrae 20 270 890 0 80 40 
throughout t eir service ife. 30 2490 710 600 1500 51 
Further information will be supplied 45 3000 635 800 1990 55 66.5 
upon request to the Rubber Division 60 2600 580 le qe - 64.0 
of our Research Laboratories, 105 90 2500 570 920 — 56 64.0 
York Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. B 15 2600 870 240 915 50 
20 2980 790 415 1290 52 
_ ram 30 3170 680 710 1800 56 
j 45 3110 630 885 2215 57 63.0 
; 60 3170 630 880 2190 57 60.5 
COMPOUND GR-S-10 90 3000 585 930 2350 57 60.5 
WITH RED LEAD FOR Aged 48 Hr. at 100°C 
THESE 6 GOOD REASONS: . 
A 15 PMNS Le se Gie kk bee KOU aNe Se haps eae AGS eee 
1. Improved Heat Stability - — iy nate cie MUN ieh rive hot Bas a eaters 
ee 86 45 2060 335 1980 .... 68 
2. Lower Heat Build-up — 60 2000 340 1700 er 67 
Cooler Running 90 2200 370 1685 fave 67 
venga | B 15 2520-395 s«1780—'si«i«‘a“‘ kG 
4. Extended Curing Range 20 2800 475 1550 wae 65 
30 2725 465 1620 Saba 65 
” “io gam Phys- 45 2700 450 1660 ee 65 
— 60 2780 450 1660 en 65 
6. Safe Processing 90 2620 430 1530 6 
1Goodrich Flexometer at 20°C, Load 100 psi, Stroke, 20% 














NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York 6; Buffalo 3; Chicago 80; Cincinnati 3; Cleveland 13; 
St. Louis 1; San Francisco 10; Boston 6, (National Lead Co. of 
Mass.) ; Philadelphia 7, (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.) ; Pittsburgh 
30, (National Lead Co, of Pa.). 
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FOR UNEXCELLED 


REINFORCEMENT! 

















H" K is a new, light-gravity. non-discolor- 
ing reinforcing agent for synthetic 
rubbers that is a marked improvement over 
conventional non-carbon-pblack reinforcing 
materials. 


PLIOLITE S-1 embodies the following out- 
standing advantages: 


1. Insures more uniform. easier-handled 
compounds because it acts as a plasticizer at 
processing temperatures. 


2. Affords positive reinforcement that com- 
bines extra hardness with little or no loss in 
elongation. Frequently there is a gain in 
elongation. 


3. ‘Lhermoplastic. it is very useful process- 
ing aid for smooth extrusions and molded 
products. 


4. Excellent abrasion resistance and good 
flex life make it particularly adaptable to 
soles and top lifts. 








PLIOLITE S-1 will meet your requirements 
for compounds needing a light color, low- 


gravity stock of 70-90 durometer hardness 
with good processing characteristics and mold- 
ability. It is effective in GRS, Butyl and 
Buna-N compounds. Available as a powder 
for your own mixing, or in master batches in 
whatever synthetic you select. For complete 
information and sample. write: Goodyear. 
Chemical Products Division, Plastics and 
Coatings Dept., Akron 16, Ohio. 


Pliolite, Chemigum—T. M.’s The Goodyear T. & R. Co 


for all compounds requiring oil-resistant 
HEAT-STABLE performance. 


| | 


GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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BIN—STORAGE STABILITY 
of MIXED STOCKS 
PRESENTS INCREASING PROBLEMS 


as warm weather approaches 


NEOPRENE PEPTIZER P-12 
will resolve these problems 
in NEOPRENE STOCKS 


Write us for technical information. Or, better yet, ask anyone who is using it! 


THE CALDWELL COMPANY 


2412 First Central Tower 
AKRON 8, OHIO 


Trade Mark Registered Patent Applied For 
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‘HIGH ABRASION RESISTANCE” 


wired CHANNEL BLACKS 


Witco Channel Blacks impart definite and distinctive 
properties to synthetic and natural rubber formulations. 
For instance, Witco Black #12 is an easy processing chan- 
nel black which imparts to synthetic or natural rubber 
higher than average resistance to abrasion, important. 
in the manufacture of tires and rubber goods subjected 
to constant hard usage. Very little is sacrificed in other 
properties to secure this added wear factor. Witco Black 
#1, a medium processing channel black, imparts to rubber 


equally good performance characteristics, especially in 


its long-sustained and efficient resistance to abrasion. 


1 i ee BO) AY ow Soe BY Le ie 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 


OS ye ee, ek SO) kA er 


Boston . Chicago . Detroit . Cleveland . Akron . London 
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If so—just turn your troubles over to INTERSTATE, 


inniA RUBBER WORLD 





oe 


the only plant devoted exclusively to expert, rapid and 
complete Banbury Mixer rebuilding. 


Banburys bore the brunt of battle in the produc- 
tion of many vital materials which made Victory 
possible. Working night and day, without let-up, 
many a Banbury, today, is a casualty of the all- 
out effort, its efficiency far below par. 


In the face of increasing production schedules, 
are YOU contronted with possible Banbury break- 
downs? You know how costly that can be! Don’t 
take any chances. Let INTERSTATE repair, or, 
rebuild your Banburys before it’s too late. We’ll 
send ‘em back ALIVE, yes, as good as NEW, 
all set to take their places in the peace-time pro- 
duction line. 





Address: 914 Miami Street, Akron, Ohio 


You can bank on that, because, here at 
INTERSTATE, we have the KNOW-HOW and 
we're equipped, as no other plant, with FACILI- 
TIES PLUS, to put war-weary Banburys back on 
the beam. 


An example of INTERSTATE’S FACILITIES PLUS 
is pictured above. Here you see a Number 9 end 
frame in one of our horizontal boring machines 
which guarantees absolute precision work. 


That's the way we do things at INTERSTATE. If 
we can be of help, wire, write or phone us today! 


Phone: Jefferson 7970 


INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 


Main Plant 
EXCLUSIVE SPECIALISTS IN BANBURY MIXER REBUILDING 





AKRON, OHIO 





















REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 




















IGGS-built vulcanizers and devulcanizers 
have occupied a prominent place in the de- 
velopment of the rubber industry since its incep- 
tion. For more than 45 years Biggs has furnished 
single-shell and jacketed vulcanizers both ver- 


tical and horizontal, as well as many different 


types of devulcanizers to meet various require- 
o™. It is a far cry 
from the old days of bolted doors and riveted 
construction to Biggs modern all-welded units 


ments of the reclaim experts. 


with quick-opening doors. Biggs vulcanizers and 
devulcanizers are available in all sizes and for 
various working pressures — with numerous spe- 
cial features. Write now for our Bulletin 45. 


Fig. 3 — vertical 
vulcanizer with 
quick-opening 
door. Door is han- 
dled by self-con- 
tained arm and 
gear-operating me- 
chanism. Hand or 
motor operation. 


> 
Fig. ¢—high 
pressure heavy 
duty jacketed ver- 
tical devulcanizer 
with special agita- 
tor. Furnished in 
various sizes. 
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Fig. I—15-ft. diameter by 45- 
ft. long horizontal vulcanizer 
with quick-opening door for 
vulcanizing rubber linings in 
large storage tanks. Fig. 2— 
Biggs vulcanizer with special 
heating manifolds and circu- 
lating fan; all sizes, various 
working pressures. ¢ 


Fig. 5—horizontal steam- 
jacketed vulcanizer with 
hinge type quick-opening 
door; all sizes, for various 
working pressures. Welded 
construction throughout. y 


THE Degg BOILER WORKS 0. 


1007 BANK STREET, AKRON 5, OHIO, U.S.A. 

















At Your Service— 


RESEARCH 


United research facilities and extensive: 


8 he 0 A EEO 





laboratories, fully staffed with trained per- 


sonnel, have these standing assignments: 


1. To control the carbon black production 


to specifications and uniformity. 





2. To help solve problems connected with 











STUDYING THE PROCESSING CHARACTERISTICS the use of carbon black. 


OF RUBBER WITH AN EXTRUSION PLASTOMETER 
3. To anticipate the needs and demands of 


industry for improved types of carbon black. 


Let United’s research organization work with 
you on your carbon black problems. Prompt 
service and the utmost cooperation rendered. 
Your inquiries will receive immediate attention. 








Would you like to have a copy of “Developments and Status of 
Carbon Black?” It will be sent to you on request. 





| -_ — 


RESEARCH DIVISION 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Charleston, West Virginia 
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TO FLEXIBLE PLASTICS SHEETS 








* DRAPE is the quality of hang, 


softness, “hand”. 


The improved drape of a coated 
fabric or an unsupported film 
made with BAKER PLASTICIZERS 
is immediately apparent to the 


eye and to the touch. 


THE 
BAKER CASTOR OIL C0. 


Established 1857 


120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Illinois Los Angeles, California 





We can furnish tire molds of any 
type or size .. . to your exact speci- 
fications ... in any quantity... 
promptly. 

Our more than 30 years experi- 
ence serving the rubber industry, 


- 


ners and Makers 


inniA RUBBER WORLD 


and our unexcelled facilities for 
precision production, are guaran- 
tees of your complete satisfaction. 
Why not let us estimate on your re- 
quirements. There is no obligation. 


—" 
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“Yes, this Flintkote material is 




















“I’m glad you sent that Flintkote man down to the lab, 
J D. He knew just what we needed. 





“It seems he had worked out problems like ours before. 





We tried his recommendation in a pilot run yesterday, 






and it worked perfectly. 







“Let's remember that fellow in the future. He told me 
that Flintkote makes a full line of aqueous dispersions . . . 





both rubber and resin... as well as a wide line of com- 





pounded synthetic rubber and resin latices.” 






Flintkote’s Syntex* water dispersions and latex _ or less costly way to do the job. 


compounds are serving Industry in hundreds of This widely varied background of experience 
applications today. is at your service. Chances are it can offer you 
In many cases, Flintkote Service Technicians the solution to a troublesome production prob- 
first studied requirements thoroughly. Then the _—_lem. Send us full details and we'll be glad to 
Flintkote Research Laboratory worked right help you work out a practical solution. 


along with the user to develop a better, quicker, —*Reg. U.S. Trade Mark of Flintkote’s Rubber Dispersions 





Products for lodustry 


THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY - INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Atlanta ¢ Boston ¢ Chicago Heights ¢ Detroit « Houston Los Angeles « New Orleans * Washington « Toronto * Montreal 


INDUSTRIAL 
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See that your Maintenance 


Man has a complete set 


of these Data Sheets as 
issued. Previous Sheets wil! 
be sent free upon request. 





MAINTENANCE DATA SHEET NO. 3 


CALIBRATION OF 
© SCOTT TESTERS (Con.) 


In replacing ball bearings in the head, leave 
about 1/64” end play in the shaft; avoid tight- 
ening the check nuts too much. 


Another cause of low reading may be in the 
pointer gears. Their teeth, also the bearings of 
the pinion shaft in the head, should be thor- 
oughly cleaned. If gear teeth show excessive 
wear, gears should be replaced. In reassembling 
the head, a very small amount of oil should be 
placed in the shaft of the pinion and on the 
teeth of the gears. 


of the chain supporting the upper clamp. This 
chain should be thoroughly cleaned and re-oiled 
with a few drops of light machine oil. It should 
also be checked for undue wear on the points 
that contact the head drum. The drum should be 
inspected to make sure that the chain is not caus- 
ing excessive wear on its surface, 


O Undue friction may be caused by the condition 


In cleaning the head, the teeth of the quadrant 
should be cleaned. Inspection may reveal that 
quadrant teeth have become bent, requiring 
straightening. The points of the pawls should be 
inspected to see if bent or dulled. 


Special case: In the head of a tester having a 

guide for the upper clamp, friction can occur 

where the clamp rod passes through, if the guide 

has become bent or if the machine is not 
O installed precisely vertical. 


Data Sheets 2 and 3 have covered the usual 
sources of inaccuracy in the weighing head. If 
satisfactory calibration is not obtained after 
following these instructions, it is recommended 
that the head of the tester be returned to the 
manufacturer. 





SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 


90 Blackstone St., Providence, R. I. 
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IP-2 
INCLINE- 
PLANE 
“SCOTT 
TESTER 








* Registered 
Trademark u 





The exclusive “Incline-plane” Scott Tester is expressly 
designed for testing rubber thread for tensile and 
hysteresis. Equipped for various capacities from 0 to 
2.000 grams, it performs the desired tests automatic- 
ally, producing a literal stress-strain chart of utmost 
convenience for ready reading and reference filing. 


MOONEY 
SHEARING- 
DISC 


*VIS- 
COMETER 


*Patented 





Illustrated is Model NBS of the Mooney Viscometer, 
of which Scott Testers, Inc., are Sole Licensees. This 
machine provides consistent and reproducible test 
values. (Older models may be readily revised and re- 
built to NBS specifications.) 


‘NEW CATALOG No. 45 


AND TESTING HANDBOOK 
JUST PUBLISHED 


Request Your Copy 







Contains full description of 
numerous standard physi- 
cal testing methods and 
machines - plus a wealth of 
related reference data. 
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Because Monsanto Lampblack No. 10 has demon- 
strated a definite superiority in smoothness... 
with consequent less friction... it is preferable 
in all rubbers, especially natural rubbers, wher 


flexing is a factor. 


Also, this precision-produced black offers (1) 
maximum purity, (2) maximum carbon content, 
(3) uniformity, plus (4) a highly desirable blue- 
gray undertone. 


Look into Monsanto’s Lampblacks for rubber, 
now. Samples, complete information, and technical 
counsel may be had by addressing: MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Merrimac Division, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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MONSANTO LAMPBLACK 


MONSANTO 
HEMICALS 
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Bone Dry Lamination... 
Maximum Speed of Production... 









es FA 
Si nai ile at 


e Application of UBS compounded GR-S 
Latex Combining Cement to fabric at coating 
knife. Note heavy viscosity and body, enab- 
ling efficient handling and application. 










& Wwe Combining in process in same Can Drier 
operation. Note rolling bank of UBS Combining 
Cement at knife and high solids film deposit of 
sufficient depth to enable wet stick. 









UBS compounded GR-S Latex Combining Cement e 
provides a positive, one coat bond, good flexibility, 
and excellent moisture resistant and ageing qualities. 









Phone, wire or write for further information. 











Address all inquiries to the Union 
Bay State Chemical Company, 50 
Harvard St., Cambridge 42, Mass. 












Union BAy STATE 
Chemical Company 










Serving Industry with Creative Chemistry 
ORGANIC CHEMICALS - SYNTHETIC LATEX + SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
PLASTICS - INDUSTRIAL ADHESIVES - DISPERSIONS 
COATING COMPOUNDS - IMPREGNATING MATERIALS - COMBINING CEMENTS 











36"' x 36" . a 28" x 70"' 
Piaten Press ” ini , P : j / 3-roll Calender 
28"' x 70" 9 
4-roll Calender 











2—20"' & 24" x 36" 
Refiners with drive 
direct-connected 
to rolis 
Piate Side Press 
36" x 36" 
28'' Diemeter Ram 
1800 Lb. Hydraulic 





Open side Press 





Products Manufactur 
Hydraulic operated pn ADAMSON UNITED 
ee E a | € COMPANY 


* Mills * Refiners 

* Crackers - Mixers 

* Washers - Calenders 

* Tubing Machines 

* Large Molds 

* Pot Heaters 

* Vulcanizers 

* Autoclaves 

* Hydraulic Presses 

* Multi-Platen Presses 

* Automatic Curing 
Presses 

* Belt Curing Presses 


* Compression Mold- 
ing Presses 


* Plywood Presses 
* Auxiliary Equipment 
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Four Divisions 


One Purpose 





|} NATIONAL- 
Wi STANDARD 


HEN you see the N-S trade-mark 

on a product, it is your assurance 
of unvarying quality. For this trade-mark, 
regardless of which division of National- 
Standard it identifies, stands for one 
overall policy. 

This policy stresses—first, the impor- 
tance of completely understanding the 
customer’s problems. Second, that the 
engineering experience and research 
facilities of each division be made fully 
available to solve specific problems. 
Third, to always continue development 
work that will result in still further im- 
provements in customers’ products and 
methods of manufacture. 

The products listed at the right indi- 
cate the wide scope of services offered by 
the four divisions of National-Standard 
Company. Your letter to any one of these 
will bring quick, personalized service. 
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NATIONAL-STANDARD COMPANY 
NILES, MICHIGAN 

Wire Braids flat and tubular in Steel or other metal. 
Tapes and Specialized Wire Products for Tire Beads, 
Steam Hose Armor, Reinforcement for Oil Well Drill- 
ing Hose. Braided Covering for Flexible Tubing, Air- 
craft and Tank Radio Shielding. Stranded Wire for 
reinforcing Flat and V Belts. Braided Covering for 
Electrical Cables. Drawn wire in small sizes down to 
.002, of Steel, Aluminum, Brass, Monel, Nickel Silver, 
Stainless Steel, Phosphor Bronze and other Alloys. 








THE ATHENIA STEEL COMPANY, DIVISION 
CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 
Cold Rolled, High Carbon Flat Steels in widths of 
1%" to 6%", Thickness .0015 to .062 Custom-made 
Steels—.60 Carbon and higher. Entire range of 
Annealed, Hard Rolled, Black Tempered, Tempered 
and Polished or Tempered and Polished with Blue or 
Straw Colored finish, Best quality Small Flat Springs. 


WORCESTER WIRE WORKS, DIVISION 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

High quality Wire in small diameter sizes, down to 

.006. Round, Low and High Carbon Steel. Annealed, 

Hard Drawn, Tempered, Bright, Liquor Finish, 

Tinned, Copper Coated, Cadmium Coated, Galvanized. 


WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY CO., DIVISION 
HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
Complete lines of automatic equipment—designed, 
manufactured and installed for can companies and 
others using sheets in the metal decorating trade. Indi- 
vidual units consist of Roller Coating Machines, Con- 
veyor Type Ovens and Auxiliary Equipment for 
tandem operation with lithographing presses, etc. 
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HE RETURN of red tubes 

from war-time oblivion is 
setting the pattern for moves 
to color in many directions... 
In Drug Sundries, Mechanical 
Goods, and Footwear, COLOR 
will stimulate the change to 
stable peace-time markets. . . 
The return of white side-wall 
tires is a looming event for 
1946... In all of these pro- 
duction trends SILENE EF is 
a dominant factor because it 
is assuring greater success in 
color compounding .. 


SILENE EF is essential in 


many non-black compounds 
of natural or synthetic rubber 
te give them the needed proc- 
essing and good cured physical 
properties unobtainable when 
whitings or clays are used 
alone as the loading pigment. 











y~% 





General Offices: AKRON §&, OHIO 


Company 


New England: 335 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Mid-Atlantic: 


Broad Street Bank Bldg., Trenton, N. J. 


Mid-West: 2724 W. Lawrence Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Pacific Coast: 1248 Wholesale St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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General Latex has developed several simplified neoprene latex compounds for dipped 
goods. These compounds are thoroughly ‘“‘tried and proven”’ and in current use in many 
factories. Neoprene latex offers advantages not found in natural rubber latex—more 
particularly, high resistance to oxidation, sunlight, oils, and chemicals. If you are consider- 
ing the manufacture of any dipped product, we suggest that you get in touch with our 
technical staff. Their years of experience with natural and neoprene latex will prove 
very helpful in formulating a neoprene compound custom-made to your specific needs. 


eneral Latex 


& CHEMICAL CORP. 


666 MAIN STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Vultex Division — Verdun Industrial Buildings, Verdun, Montreal, Quebec 





Agents for Rubber Reserve Company for storage and distribution of natural rubber latex. 
Distributors for Rubber Reserve Company for synthetic latex. Operators of the Government owned 





—— 








Baytown, Texas, synthetic rub'sger plant in collaboration with the General Tire & Rubber Co. 
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rayon “the fire in a tire 
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makes tires 


Greater safety, longer life and superior 
performance, whether the tires are made 
of natural rubber, synthetic rubber or 
combinations of both—that’s rayon’s con- 
tribution to tire-making. 

Scientists know that tires heat up as they 
roll and that this heat shortens tire life, 
causes blowouts and road failure. Rayon 
“defies the fire” in two ways: first, a lighter 
tire always runs cooler—and rayon, being 
stronger, makes a lighter tire possible; 
second, rayon maintains higher tensile 
strength as it gets hotter. oF 





Bus and truck fleet owners provide the 
practical proof of these laboratory find- 
ings. They report that rayon cord tires 
give longer life, greater mileage and re- 
duce road failures and blowouts. 

So much for rayon in general. In par- 
ticular, Industrial Rayon makes Tyron 
rayon yarn, cord and fabric. In addition 
to the advantages found in all rayon, Tyron 
also provides unequalled uniformity, 
thanks to the extra controls resulting 
from Industrial’s exclusive Continuous 
Process. - , 


Ga 


i 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Mayon for tires 
TYRON Made by INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION 
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SKELLYSOLVE Quality Can’t Be 


Bought at a Lower Price 


Would you expect to buy a Cadillac at Chevrolet 
prices? Certainly not, and just as logically, you 
wouldn’t expect to get Skellysolve quality, Skelly- 
solve dependability, and Skellysolve service in 
lower priced naphthas. 


Whenever you encounter a naphtha claimed to be 
“as good as” or “better than’ Skellysolve, but 
which is offered at a lower price, ask yourself: 
“Can I be certain of its quality and purity? Will it 
do the job effectively and economically? Can I 
count on rapid delivery and good service on all 
orders? Can its supplier help me out in a pinch? If 
its dependability, quality, and service are just as 
satisfactory as Skellysolve, why is it necessary for 
this other solvent to be offered on a ‘cut price’ 
basis? Will the supply be dependable year after 
year? Can I be sure of a uniform product? Will this 
‘cut price’ solvent be available a year or two from 


now? If I do not obtain prompt delivery or if in- 
ferior material is received, how much will it cost in 
my operating results and how much will it em- 
barrass my shipping schedules?” There isn’t any 
question about the quality, dependability, and 
service of Skellysolve, because its record for the 
past 16 years proves its excellence. What’s more, 
Skelly is constantly expanding its facilities in 
order to produce more Skellysolve as the de- 
mand grows. 


Remember—Skelly Oil Company was the first 
large volume producer of hexane, heptane, and 
octane type solvents, and has 
faithfully served the rubber, 
oil and fat, ink, lacquer, and 
other industries with depend- 
able Skellysolve during all 
these years. 


SCD DALI DY D 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY 
SKELLY BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
















Peace-time demands for 


NEOPRENE COMPOUNDED PRODUCTS 


give new importance to 


CALCINED MAGNESIA 


made under controlled temperatur: 


“Give us more Neoprene compounded products.” Every day the demand 
increases as war-time experience with Neoprene becomes known. 


The sharp rise in the use of Neoprene for many new products makes it 
doubly important for Neoprene compounders to know the importance 
of selecting a uniform Calcined Magnesia. 


And one vital factor in the uniformity of Calcined Magnesia is cone 
trolled temperature in manufacturing. Baker gives you this plus with 
specially built electric ovens. This electrically controlled calcining proce 
ess gives definite uniformity and also eliminates possibility of oxide 
contamination from products of combustion. 


The indexes of chemical purity for Calcined Magnesia are extremely 
high. The indexes for iron and calcium are extremely low. The process- 
ing of neoprene is still a very sensitive operation. That is why you will 
be interested in the distinctive features of Baker’s Calcined Magnesia, 
shown in the panel. 


We urge you to test Baker’s Magnesium Oxide ( Neoprene grade). Test 
it for its ease of dispersion—its ease of compounding of stock—its rate of 
cure — its tensile strength — and its plasticity. Learn why Baker's light 
Calcined Magnesia is better. Send for free samples. 


J.T. Baker Chemical Co., Executive Offices & Plant: Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Branch Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Boston and Chicago. 






’:-/2 CALCINED MAGNESIA 


u 


(MAGNESIUM OXIDE) 
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BUTYL TUBES ARE HERE TO STAY! 


P Note: PELLETEX is a 
very economical form 
of carbon black = = 


GE N ERAL AES CARBON co. | HERRON BROS.and MEYER 


<i> PAMPA, TEXAS: GUYMON.© 
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GULLETINS 


YOU SHOULD 
HAVE... 







These bulletins give complete infor- 
mation on three important groups of 
synthetic resins. Specifications, 
application suggestions and 

a 
other useful data are given. If you do not have 


them in your files, write for copies today. 





PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORP. 
CLAIRTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


Plants at Clairton, Pa. and Chester, Pa. 
Distributors to the Rubber Industry, STANDARD CHEMICAL COMPANY : Akron, Ohio 
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TIMKEN 


TRAGE-MARK REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
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e* Wr cim ads: 


FOR 


YOUR PRODUCT 


VINYL RESINS 


SYNTHETIC RUBBERS 


CELLULOSE ESTERS 








We offer you in the HARFLEX Series a complete ties. This enables the user to select that particular 
line of Plasticizers for Vinyl Resins, Synthetic product most suited to his own needs. 
Rubbers arn@ other Plastics and Elastomers. 

We have developed a variety of Plasticizers, 
each with its own special combination of proper- Our technical staff will be glad to assist you. 


Consult us if you have a Plasticizer problem. 


BINNEY AND SMITH CO. pistrisutor To THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


GN oe OT rT 41 EAST FORTY- SECOND STREET, 
me | IN LJ Lew NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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IMMIENEIL tupe curING PRESSES 


in three popular sizes, 
for faster closing, quick inflation. 


Model 110 — 45” — 15, shown at left, is suitable for the full 
range of passenger size tubes, plus truck sizes up through 
11:00-20. 


Model 190 — 55” — 18, is suitable for the full range of smaller 





truck sizes, plus giant sizes up through 14:00-24. 


Model 400 — 75” — 25, shown below, will handle the larger 
regular truck sizes, plus farm implement sizes and earth mover 


sizes up to 24:00-32. 





Model 110 — 45” — 15. 


Speedy closing and fast inflation speed 
up tube production. The 45” press, for in- 
stance, closes in less than three seconds and. 
with our control, the tube is inflated the 
instant the two mold halves come together. 






These presses are equipped with the rugged 
McNEIL design automatic timer, which can be very 
accurately adjusted, and in which curing time 
changes can be made in a matter of seconds. 


All presses, because of their speed, are equipped 
with a safety bar which precedes the top mold half 
during its closing stroke and stops the press instantly 
if anyone gets in the way. 


Most of the tube molds already in existence can 
be used in McNEIL presses without adapter plates. 


Model 400 — 75” — 25. 


All the experience and engineering skill of the McNEIL organization is at your call to help 
you increase efficiency and speed while lowering production costs. For tomorrow’s produc- 


tion, check with McNEIL today. 





MANUFACTURING AGENTS 
GREAT BRITAIN—Francis Shaw & Co., Ltd., Manchester, England. 
AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND—Chas. Ruwolt Proprietary, Ltd., Victoria, Australia. 











The MSNEIL Machine & Engineering Co. 
96 East Crosier St. Akron 11, Ohio 


RUBBER WORKING MACHINERY © INDIVIDUAL CURING EQUIPMENT FOR TIRES, TUBES and MECHANICAL GOODS 
































Do you have this information in your files? 





Here’s a bulletin containing complete technical information on the 
properties and uses of the following plasticizers produced by 


THE RESINOUS PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL COMPANY: 


DIBUTYL SEBACATE —, highly efficient plasti- 


cizer, widely used for extreme low temperature 
applications. 

DIBENZYL SEBACATE —, 41] suited for electrical 
stocks requiring low temperature flexibility and 
minimum volatility. 

DIOCTYL SEBACATE —1hi, plasticizer offers all 


the advantages of dibutyl sebacate, but in addition 
has much lower volatility. 
DICAPRYL PHTHALATE —, widely used general 


purpose plasticizer available at low cost. 


PLASTICIZER 35—, very useful secondary, low 


cost plasticizer. 


& CHEMICAL 


PaRAPLEX is a trade mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


THE RESINOUS PRODUCTS 


PLASTICIZER 36—a good general purpose type 
plasticizer combining excellent efficiency, low vola- 
tility and flexibility at extremely low temperatures. 
PARAPLEX G-25—a unique polymer type plas- 
ticizer possessing outstanding permanence, non-mi- 
gratibility, and resistance to heat, oil and uitraviolet 
radiation. 





Write today on your company letterhead for your 
copy of “Piasticizers For Use Witu Pory- 
VINYL CHLORIDE AND Copo.tyMers.” Discover 
how these plasticizers can be used to advantage with 
your elastomers. 


COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 








9 


0.0, 
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Similar memos can frequently be found on the desks of pur- 


chasing agents of leading reclaimers for the reason that we have 
been serving that industry since its beginning with expertly sorted 
scrap rubber meeting customers’ specifications. We have the 


“know-how” based on experience. 


THE LOEWENTHAL CO. 


JACK SIDER. Pres. J. K. McELLIGOTT, Exec. Vice-Pres. 
We Solicit Your Inquiries 


188 W. RANDOLPH STREET 159 CLEWELL STREET 
CHICAGO 1. ILL. AKRON 5, OHIO 


Cable Address: “Gyblowell” 
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BIN TOP — screened and 
covered—keeps dusty ma- 
terials in bin, foreign mat- 


ter out. 


RICHARDSON 
GATE TYPE STORAGE BIN 





SPLASH PLATES di- 
rect compounding 
material into proper 
bin—prevent mate- 
rial spilling into ad- 
jacent bin, contam- 
inating the contents. 


Dustproof, siftproof 
storage assured by 
continuously weld- 
ed sheet iron con- 
struction. 


AIR PIPES along 
three sides of lower 
bin to puff air and 
free arching of slug- 
gish material. 


; 
; 


AIR VALVE KNOB 
provides instant 
means to cure clog- 
ging—no poking or 
pounding the bins. 


Leakproof CONTROL 
GATE of special, un- 
dercut, flushproof 
design, self- feeds 
pulverized materials 
without leakage. 





4 


Installation of 26 Gate Bins 
with 2-way Spouts and 52 
Control Gates which feed 
tote boxes and weigh larry 
to Banbury Mixer. 


RICHARDSON 
SCOOP BINS 


For materials to be stored 
and drawn in small amounts. : 
Dustproof, siftproof ... con- 

tinuously-welded sheet met- 

al. 
Scoop Bins in Eastern rubber 
plant. Pigments are weighed 
out to bags and tote boxes. 
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CLEANER COMPOUNDING 
with Richardson Bins 

IN RUBBER AND 
CHEMICAL PLANTS 


Keep your compounding room clean with Rich- 
ardson Special Storage Bins and Gates. Built to 
fill the requirements of your compounding room 
and your compounding materials, Richardson 
Bins provide clean storage, save floor space—put 
feeding operations closer to your mixing point, 
expedite and control accurately the proportion- 
ing of compounds. 

The chute and control gate of Richardson Gate 
Bins are specially designed to assure proper flow 
of compounds easily, quickly—without flooding 
and leaking. And materials flow continuously 
from bin to gate; a flip of the air-valve knob in- 
stantly relieves any clogging—sends a puff of air 
to break up arching of materials. 

Richardson Gate Bins have continuously 
welded seams which assure siftproof storage of 
powdered or pulverized materials—are compactly 
built to economize on floor space—specifically de- 
signed to save time in loading operations. 

Check the features of Richardson Gate Bins 
shown on diagram. For further information write 
for Bulletin 1644. 


RICHARDSON 


SCALE COMPANY 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


ATLANTA + BOSTON + BUFFALO + PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO + MINNEAPOLIS - OMAHA 
WICHITA + SAN FRANCISCO 


@® 972 





Installation shows 28 
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FROM THE CATALOG OF BARRETT 
RUBBER COMPOUNDING MATERIALS... 





B.RV. 


B.R.V. is the highest boiling of 


any of the liquid softeners pro- 








duced by Barrett from coal- 


tar oil for the rubber industry. 





Specific Gravity 1.14 to 1.18 et 25°C /25°C 


Specific Viscosity, Engler, 
50 ml. at 50°C 5.0 to 10.0 


Insoluble in Benzene, 
% by weight 0.5 maximum 


Water, % by volume 0.5 maximum 
Distillation, % by weight 
To 300°C 7.0 maximum 
To 315°C 3.0 to 12.0 
To 355°C 28.0 maximum 
B.R.V. is particularly recommended for use in 
GR-S Reclaiming 
GR-A 
Availability 
Tank cars and 50-55 gallon 


non-returnable steel barrels 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Here’s Where 
THIS NEW BANBURY 
fits into the 


mixing picture 


A new Banbury mixer, known as size 
1-A, has been added to the well-known line of 
efficient processing units that Farrel-Birming- 
ham builds for the rubber and plas- 
tics industries. 

Developed originally for mixing 
small batches of Neoprene stock, the 
1-A is identical in design with the 
larger Banburys and duplicates their 
mixing conditions and processing 
efficiency. It has the same built-in 
abrasion-resistance—the same means 
for control of batch uniformity as the larger- 
capacity units. 

Important construction details include steel 
mixing rotors, cored for temperature control, 
coated with abrasion-resistant material on per- 
ipheries and fitted with end-thrust adjustment 
...cast steel mixing chamber sides arranged 
for heating or cooling... force-feed lubrica- 
tion of dust stops where rotors pass through 
housing .. . potentiometer pyrometer with 
thermocouple in direct contact with batch... 
telechron-operated cycle timing device. 

Write for complete details of the 1-A or any 
of the other Banbury mixers listed in the chart. 
Full information and engineering help will be 
supplied without obligation. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM CO., Inc. 
ANSONIA, CONN. 


Plants: Ansonia, Derby and Stonington, Conn., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Pittsburgh, 
Akron, Los Angeles, Tulsa, Houston, Charlotte 


FB-317 
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Size of Machine B 00 | 1 | 1-A | 3-A | S 11 27 
aesaiealiorae wee Be = t 1 
Net Volume of a moe ie J 1s 40 | : 
Chamber—Cubic Inches 103 263 1193 | 1193 | ms x —_ 7 
eae) ee ee ee = 5 Pao 
Approximate —" Y gal es 5 gal 5 gal | | 
Liquid mene ees mia | - ——e T t eee 
Capacity Chamber Beal. 1154 gal. 183 1. 181 eal | 
and Neck eo pre ° 5 atl a keel 
Ne Saaeh soeaeh oxeel Re OS ae eee 
; | a 
Anprosimae | Sonic | SP-Gr. |Sp. Gr |Sp.Gr- | Sp. Ge 
Stiff Paste Gravity x 2,5 x4 Lance sid 
Pounds arena ese uma “ania — p Pas aCe 1 —— ee a 
per Batch No. of Ibs 2-4 5-10 | 30-60 30-60 
Crude Rubber | 2 4 24 24 | 85 | 225 | 300 600 
eee seat! ca Ea | Rese + —- 
1.25 | 
Approximate Specific 3 5 | 27-33 | 27-33 | 100-115 | 250-300} 340-410] 700-800 
Capacity Gravity Stock | | | 
Rubber = }——— rs —— i 
Stocks 1.50 | | 
Pounds Specific 4 i 6 32-40 32-40 | 12 360} 400-500 | 850-1000 
per Gravity Stock 
Bach =| |} + 7 Sy EE ES Se 
2.00 
Specific 5 8 44-52 44-52 | 160-180 | 410-500} 550-650 | 1100-1500 
Gravity Stock | | | 
feomacce a Seen eee eee } = 
Standard | } | 
Single 12 15 50 50 150 | 200 | 300 500 
Motor a7 ee ee oa Seer creer | eee! 
Horsepower Standard | | | | 
and Double | 1214/25} 15/30 | 50/100 | 50/100 | 150/300/200/ 400) 300/600 
Speed | | 
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a little TITANOX does a lot of WHITENING! 


Of 

i. whitening and brightening effect of TITANOX pigments makes possible the 
highest degree of whiteness obtainable in rubber stock. Furthermore, because of the 
high tinting strength of TITANOX, any desirable degree of whiteness can be attained 
with a proportionate minimum of pigmentation. 

Different grades of TITANOX have been developed to give rubber varying degrees 
of tensile strength, elongation, flexing, tear and abrasion resistance, as well as dielec- 
tric qualities. 

To tinted stocks, TITANOX pigments impart clarity of color and tone. 

At present, there isn’t enough TITANOX to go around. The producers are doing 
everything possible to increase the supply of these famous pigments to meet the \ 





needs of all. 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 
SOLE SALES AGENT 


TRADE MARK : 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 350 Townsend St., San Francisco 7, Cal. 
104 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 2472 Enterprise St., Los Angeles 21, Cal. 
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EVILLAC 10 


adliviz0e 


Specific Gravity at 15.6/15.6°C......eeeee sisie wislare ears 1.075 to 1.10 












Weight per gallon (average)... ..... cee ec eeee scenes 9.15 pounds at 15.6°C 
RAGHU CANRCMIR REIT ove 0 25 sfala ee ofcleierNereaisse cn. 64- 0 ce34 en ores ee Essentially between 300°C 
and 370°C 
Retractiver (ndexiGii 2a: Ce ois: 6b Ais01s.0 6 sib. eiaeise wise aeie's 1.597 
PAMPER etrcctets forcts als si oks oisislsa: co pr neisioielie gambia oie aislaieiore Not below 290°F. No red 
S label required 
PECIFICATION Oe Eee eos nico a ta cic aig oie ecco eb olcaieivine es tne sane Light amber x 
S Odie INUINDOr (QVOlGGE) ..  occ ccccccecctecececs cece 44 
PROPE ryahe CRANE NETTIE 0.6 9 5 '654 cid ble 06 Sigs WSlere oe Ke bie webee ¥¥er Less than 5 
AND ICS OTICU NON NEMO ERs: 5:5. 0.0.4.6.¢/01-0 bs cwsivcicioeseosegie Less than 5 
Molecular Weight (average).......seceeceecccceceece 240 
NMRA CNRITROI e065 oe Vi gic's 016 310s dele orb 05.015 4 6ieso e's one tele Honey-like oil, very viscous 
REM BNer cost aT cde: 6: Gio) c¥ar a0ra)016) 4/4160) 016.8 wie averacaral.oie:bysievere eiavaierace Phenolic 
CORSON (CODEN SIND oie o.ciciccis'cccescinwic cs sega seco No darkening, but very slight 
solvent action on copper 
MiscosityGlsannie Cll e 5 Coos o65isceisinenesd sewisicnsewe 235 poises 
% Color of Nevillac 10° has been improved and is much lighter than offered over last few years. 








NEVILLE 


Nevillac 10° Resin, also known.as PHO, is a most versatile 
material with respect to solubility and compatibility. This material 
is soluble in all commonly used solvents, except water and 
glycerol. It is soluble in ethylene glycol. 

It is compatible with most synthetic resins including cellulose 
esters and ethers (nitrocellulose, ethylcellulose, cellulose acetate, 
etc.), vinyl acetate, vinyl butyral, zein, nylon, and partly compatible 
with vinyl acetate and chloride copolymer. 

Due to the fact that Nevillac 10° is a hydrindylphenol deriva- 
tive, it possesses many of the chemical characteristics and much 
of the solvent power of hydroxy-type solvents such as phenols, 
and aromatic hydrocarbon type solvents such as benzol or toluol. 
For this reason, it is capable of acting as a mutual solubilizing 
agent for resins, oils, cellulose derivatives, and the like, which 
are normally incompatible. 


It will pay you to 
investigate this 
widely adaptable 
plasticizer. Re- 
quest your gratis 
sample today. 
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Technical — a 
Bulletin No. 21 


on the Compounding of GR-S with Substantial Loadings of Zinc Oxide 














Heat-Resisting GR-S Insulation 
for CV Cures 


CCORDING to A.S.T.M. Standard 
Specification D754-43T for RH 
(heat resistant) type insulation for wires 
and cables, the unaged tensile (min.) and 
elongation (min.) shall be 700 psi. and 
300% respectively for a GR-S compound, 
with 50% (max.) depreciation in both 
properties after aging for 20 hours in the 
Air Pressure Heat Test, at 260°F.(127°C.) 
and 80 pounds air pressure. 

A stock accelerated with a combina- 
tion of 1.75 parts of ‘‘Tuads” and 1.25 
parts of ‘‘Tetrone A”’ is outstanding in its 
ability to satisfy the A.S.T.M. specifica- 


tion requirements. 


Uniform Quality 
HORSE HEAD 
ZINC OXIDES 


























ORIGINAL RESULTS 








UONnhWHH | 
| 
| 
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Modulus 











Tensile Strength | Per Cent 
(psi) Elongation 
———— | —_ 

1225 495 
1270 495 
1280 515 
1280 215 

| 

! 


Tensile Strength Per Cent Load (psi) for 
(psi) Elongation Elongation of 

00% 

1120 | 785 215 

1200 | 745 255 

1280 } 715 255 

1370 | 685 260 

1360 | 695 | 255 

1210 | 635 | 255 

1280 655 255 

20-HOUR AIR PRESSURE HEAT TEST* 
Modulus 


Load (psi) for 


Elongation of 


C 





* 260° F. Temp. 80 Lbs. Air Pressure. 








THE NEW ‘JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
160 FRONT STREET - NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


Products Distributed by THE NEW JERSEY ZINC SALES COMPANY 
NEW YORK . CHICAGO. . ‘BOSTON e CLEVELAND e SAN FRANCISCO 
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A "SEARCHLIGHT" TO FOCUS RADIO WAVES 


In the new microwave radio relay 
system between New York and Boston, 
which Bell Laboratories are develop- 
ing for the Bell System, giant lenses 
will shape and aim the wave energy as 
a searchlight aims a light beam. 

This unique lens—an array of metal 
plates—receives divergent waves 
through a waveguide in the rear. As 
they pass between the metal plates 
their direction of motion is bent in- 


ward so that the energy travels out as 
a nearly parallel beam. At the next 
relay point a similar combination of 
lens and waveguide, working in re- 
verse, funnels the energy back into a 
repeater for amplification and _ re- 
transmission. 

A product of fundamental research 
on waveguides, metallic lenses were first 
developed by the Laboratories during 
the war to produce precise radio beams. 


This “searchlight” is a milestone in 
many months of inquiry through the 
realms of physics, mathematics and 
electronics. But how to focus waves is 
only one of many problems that Bell 
Telephone Laboratories are working on 
to speed microwave transmission. The 
goal of this and all Bell Laboratories 
research is the same — to keep on mak- 
ing American telephone service better 
and better. 


BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 





EXPLORING AND INVENTING, DEVISING AND PERFECTING FOR CONTINUED IMPROVEMENTS AND ECONOMIES IN TELEPHONE SERVICE 
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SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


PLUS 





=a 
PLASTICIZER 


EQUALS 


NATURAL RUBBER 
PROCESSING 


A stabilized product that reduces 
the heat created by friction and 
does not volatilize during the mix 
or rob the sobk of the necessary 


tack. 


Galey Manufacturing Company 
17700 LAKE SHORE BOULEVARD 
CLEVELAND 19, OHIO 
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DAY Rubber 


Cement Mixer 













USED EXTENSIVELY 

IN RUBBER PLANTS 

THROUGHOUT THE 
COUNTRY 


BELOW 
INTERIOR VIEW 
4. DAY CoO SHOWING HEAVY 
YCINNATH,O. AGITATOR BLADES 





| The DAY Hero Rubber Cement Mixer requires much 
| less time for dissolving a batch than does the older 


type of mixer. Four sets of stationary blades, spaced 
at 90 degrees, extend downward from the top frame. 
Two sets of blades, spaced at 180 degrees, extending 
upward from heavy agitator arms located at the bottom 
of vertical shaft, rotate with the shaft. 


The lower picture shows the blade section of the DAY 
Rubber Cement Mixer, illustrating the close clearance 
between the stationary and the moving blades, which 
shear the rubber into smaller and smaller pieces, con- 
stantly exposing more surface to the action of the 
solvent. 


THE J. H. DAY COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 22 OHIO 
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T. W. MORRIS TRIMMING MACHINES 


ARE 
INCOMPARABLE 





xy AR 


Water Bottles, 
Syringes, 
Bathing Caps, 


Etc. 


Mail Address 
6301 WINTHROP AVE. 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 





There is a MORRIS Trimming Machine for Every Trimming Job 























We PROCESS LINERS 
of All Types * 4 Note or Wire Will 


Bring You Prices and 
Full Data Promptly. 


J. J. WHITE 
PRODUCTS CO. 


7700 STANTON AVE. 
CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 


We also manufacture Mold 
d Lubricants for use with 
synthetic as well as natural 
rubber. 




























































ce *% IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCTS 

th by having us treat your fabrics 

n- to render them... 

“3 MILDEW PROOF . FLAME PROOF 
WATER PROOF 


Y OUR ENGINEERS WILL GLADLY 
O CALL AT YOUR CONVENIENCE 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO A GREAT, NEW INDUSTRY 


GR-S . 


—is now in use by rubber manufac- 


. . American Synthetic Rubber 


turers around the world. 


And all GR-S production is controlled 
within specifications more rigid than 


ever applied to natural rubber. 








WYEX Black, the pioneer in the EPC 
field. is the government-specified pig- 
ment to measure GR-S quality both at 
point of production as well as by the 
consumer, | 


WYEX is the preferred tread pigment 
for the world’s finest tires. 


J. M. HUBER, unc. 


460 WEST 34th STREET, 


NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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New PRODUCTS 


TELLURAC 


Tellurium diethyl dithiocarbamate. 





Accelerator for Butyl Rubber. 





Both clear and black for finishing 
and coating rubber goods. 


VANSTAY 


Stabilizer for vinyl chloride and 





copolymers. 





R.T. VANDERBILT (0., 1 


230 Park Avenue, New York City 
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Fig. 1. W. F. Cake Indicating to J. W. Bicknel, Managing Director 

of U. S. Rubber’s Plantation Division, the Location of the Internment 

Camp on Sumatra from Which He and Other American and British 
Internees Were Released after V-J Day 


HE major portion of the world’s potentional produc- 

tion capacity of natural rubber is located in British 

Malaya and the Dutch East Indies. Since both 
these countries were occupied by the Japanese for a period 
ef about 3'2 years during the war just ended, I believe you 
will be interested in an account of what happened to the Far 
Eastern plantations and the equipment thereon during the 
course of the war; also included are a few remarks on the 
possibility of resumed production and shipment from the 
plantations. 

For the past 28 years I have been associated with the 
plantations of the United States Rubber Co. in Sumatra 
and Maleya where we had planted areas of 72,871, and 
28,770 acres, respectively. Immediately following the end 
of hestilities, I had an opportunity to pay a short inspection 
visit to our main properties in Sumatra; I was also able to 
gain considerable information about other areas in the east 
coast districts from the accounts of eye witnesses. 

So far as possible, it is my plan to confine this discussion 
to Far Eastern plantations in general; in certain instances, 
however, my information regarding present conditions is 
more complete for our own properties than for plantations 

Presented before the Philadelphia Rubber Group, March 8, 1946. 


\ssistant managing director, plantations division, United 
Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 


States 
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in general, and in these cases I will tell you about the situ- 
ation on our own estates. From this you will be able to 
gain by inference some idea of the general situation now ob- 
taining on the rubber plantations in the Far East. 


Period Prior to Japanese Invasion 


Neither Sumatra nor Malaya produced enough food to 
provide for the resident population of these respective 
countries. Long before the war it became obvious that ow- 
ing to blockade and shortage of shipping, a conflict in the 
Pacific would shut off outside sources of food supply to 
Sumatra and Malaya. In order to prepare for this contin- 
gency both countries set up fairly heavy stocks of food re- 
serves. To all intents and purpuses this food procuring was 
about all that was done in Malaya; in Sumatra, however, 
the Dutch introduced an extensive program of food-stuff 
planting. As a result of this difference in procedure, the 
fcod shortage in Malaya was much more acute than in 
Sumatra during the war as well as during the period im- 
mediately following the cessation of hostilities. The food 
planting program in Sumatra, however, resulted in some 
loss to the area of planted rubber in that island. 

In Netherlands India, the Dutch Government stipulated 
the amount of food-stuff planting that had to be under- 
taken by the various plantation companies, depending upon 
the population of the district and the size of the estates. 
So far as possible, of course, the quota was met by plant- 
ing the food crops on reserve land; however, because some 
companies had no reserve land, also since most available re- 
serve land had first to be cleared of secondary jungle 
time as well as availability of labor being important factors 
in conducting this work—it was impossible to carry out the 
whole pregram in this manner. 

Accordingly a second method was introduced, and this 
consisted of interplanting food crops in immature stands of 
rubber; this procedure is feasible as long as the young rub- 
ber trees are not old enough to form a closed crown canopy 
which would cut off the light necessary for the growth of 
the food plants. Actually, food interplanting was con- 
ducted in some immature areas that were too advanced 
from the standpoint of light availability, but this situation 
was corrected by pruning in the crowns of the rubber trees. 
Many estates contained extensive immature stands of rub- 
ber—replantings as well as new extensions—and from 








Fig. 2. Pulling down Trees prior to Replanting on Sumatra Estates; 
Note Density of the Ground Cover 


nearly all of these, one, two, or even three crops of food 
stuffs were obtained by interplanting. This procedure, of 
course, permits retaining the original stand of rubber; the 
rubber trees, however, are somewhat retarded in growth by 
competition from the food plants, but it is expected that 
they will overcome this disadvantage after a time, espe- 
cially if accorded adequate manuring treatment. 

Even with both the foregoing methods of food-stuff plant- 
ing, some estates were still short of their quota and there- 
fore had to fill out the program by cutting down a certain 
amount of old rubber in order to obtain the remaining land 
required. These operations were mostly confined to areas 
of poor old rubber which should be included in the replant- 
ing programs of the various companies during the first 
years following resumption of normal operations; accord- 
ingly, the loss of the rubber felled for this purpose does not 
constitute a serious disadvantage from the standpoint of the 
plantation industry. I do not know the exact area of old 
rubber felled in the Netherlands Indies for the purpose of 
this food-stuffs planting; on our own estates it was in the 
range of 5,000 acres. 


Vernielings” 


Quite early the Dutch authorities decided that any mili- 
tary resistance in Sumatra would be futile and accordingly 
introduced a “scorched earth policy” for the island. There 
were many changes of plan and much confusion in carrying 
out this policy, and the action taken varied considerably in 


(This is a Dutch word meaning demolition) 





Fig. 3. Section of U. S. Rubber’s Sumatra Estates, with Land 

Planted with Seedling Rubber Trees in the Upper Right and Middle, 

and Land Prepared and Ready for Planting in the Lower Half 
and at Lett 
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different districts. To serve as an illustration, I am listing 
the items of destruction which were actually carried ou 
on our Sumatra properties either before or on the day o 
invasion: 

1. All the latex stored at our Boenoet factory, consisting 
of 403,611 gallons’ cream, was drained into the Boenoei 
River. 

2. From the Belawan latex shipping installation, the fol 
lowing stocks were drained into the harbor: 368,950 gal- 
lons’ cream; 113,702 gallons’ centrifuged latex; 173,356 gal- 
lons’ normal latex. 

3. Vital parts of various pieces of machinery were re- 
moved, packed in cases, and dispatched to an undisclosed 
destination. It was the intention to ship these to Australia 
for safe keeping until after the war when they would be 
returned; this turned out to be impossible because of ship- 
ping shortage which resulted from Japanese air activity. 

4. Aluminum partitions from the smoked sheet coagulat- 
ing tanks were removed and dumped in the Poeloe Radja 
River. 

5. Motor cars in the district were brought to the Boenoet 
factory where their carburetors, distributers, spark plugs, 
and batteries were removed and destroyed. 

6. Large, irregular holes were made in all latex storage 
tanks at Boenoet as well as in the narrow-gage tank cars, 
thus rendering them unfit for immediate use. 

7. Two large and important bridges used by our narrow- 
gage railroad, over the Silau and Kwala Piasa rivers, were 
blown up by dynamite, causing a collapse of one bay in each. 

8. At Belawan our latex storage installation was dyna- 
mited to accomplish a rather complete job of demolition. 


During the Fighting 


Since there was practically no resistance to the Japanese 
invasion of Sumatra, damage to plantations and equip- 
ment in this island due to actual fighting was at a minimum. 
In Malaya, however, the situation was different although 
even here the damage from fighting was less than might 
have been expected. So far as known, the only important 
damage to property of our company which resulted from 
actual fighting occurred during a Japanese air raid at Port 
Swettenham when a bomb struck our latex shipping instal- 
lation at that port. 


Period of Japanese Occupation 


Plantations 

In Sumatra the Japanese continued and extended the pro- 
gram of food-stuff planting that was started by the Dutch 
authorities before the war. During the first years of Japa- 
nese occupation they confined the removal of rubber for 
this purpose to the older and poorer stands which, in the 
ordinary course of events, would have been included in 
early replanting programs; accordingly, these losses should 
not be regarded as particularly serious. During the last 
year of occupation, however, owing to a shortage of labor, 
the Japanese commenced removing young rubber instead of 
old—it being easier to cut down a small tree than a big one 
—when the Japanese military demanded a sharp increase 
in the area planted to food-stuffs. As a result of this 
change of procedure, there was lost an appreciable area of 
selected, high-yielding budded stock, some cf which should 
have been capable of production at maturity in the range of 
2,000 pounds of rubber per acre per year. 

A complete census of rubber lost in Sumatra as a result 
of the war is not yet available. However we recently re- 
ceived a census pertaining to 639,888 acres of plantation 
rubber in the east coast district. These estates have lost a 
total of 78,904 acres, comprising 12% of the area. Of the 
rubber removed, 11,115 acres consisted of young, high-yield- 
ing stock, this being about 2% of the total area or approxi- 
mately 14% of the stands removed. On the same estates 
the Japanese replanted rubber to the extent of 4,453 acres. 

I paid a five-day visit to our estates on the east coast of 
Sumatra starting on September 27, last, and therefore can 
tell you of the losses which we sustained. Our plantations 
in Sumatra lost a total of 15,000 acres of rubber, 2,000 acres 
consisting of young high-yielding stands; while the balance 
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of 13,000 acres was comprised of poorer areas of old rubber 
and included the 5,000 acres which we ourselves cut out for 
food growing prior to the invasion. In general, the situa- 
tion regarding rubber lost varies considerably in differ- 
ent districts; some plantations remain practically un- 
touched, while there are reports of other estates from 
which the trees have entirely disappeared. 

It is also interesting, of course, to describe the condition 
of the stands of rubber which remain in Sumatra. In 
March and April, 1943, the Japanese interned the Dutch 
planting staff which, up to that time, had been allowed to 
remain on the estates in most districts. While the estate 
staff was still on the job, considerable was done to keep the 
plantations in good condition. However, after the intern- 
ment of the Dutch planting staff and continuing until the 
end of hostilities, the plantations were accorded no atten- 


tion whatever in the way of upkeep, and, as a result, all. 


sorts of undesirable undergrowth had become established 
in the stands of rubber. The situation in this respect was 
particularly bad in areas of young rubber where creepers 
had climbed to the tops of the trees and closed over to form 
a dense ceiling which was sufficiently heavy in some in- 
stances to pull down the rubber trees. Fortunately such me- 
chanical damage was not very common on the Sumatra 
plantations. However the establishment of such under- 
growth is bad for rubber since it offers serious competition 
to the trees; from the appearance of certain young stands 
which I visited I would estimate that their development 
has been retarded anywhere from six months to 1!2 years. 
It is urgent, of course, that the estates be cleaned up of 
their undesirable undergrowth as soon as possible; this 
werk had actually been started by the Japanese following 
the end of hostilities, and in a few cleaned areas which I 
visited the general appearance was not too bad. 

In Malaya the Japanese introduced a program of food- 
stuff growing—similar to Sumatra—which accounts for 
the loss of some rubber from the estates on that side. Fur- 
ther trees were lost in Malaya owing to a general order for 
the removal of all growths along both sides of important 
roads which might serve as places of hiding for Chinese ir- 
regulars and from which sniping might be done. Lastly, 
damage to young stands due to lack of upkeep, i-e., creepers 
climbing the trees and pulling them over, was apparently 
greater on estates in Malaya where appreciable areas were 
lost frem this cause. Several estimates have been made as 
to the total area of rubber lost in Malaya during the period 
of Japanese occupation. From an early census, immediately 
after the war, it was estimated that not more than 5% of 
the estate rubber in Malaya had disappeared; from a later 
estimate, recently published in American papers, it is now 
thought that the total rubber lost in Malaya amounts to 
about 10% of the plantation area before the war. As a mat- 
ter of interest, I might mention that the Malayan planta- 
tions of our company have lost a total of about 3,000 acres, 
consisting mestly of young high-yielding stock. This rep- 
resents a little more than 10% of our planted area in Ma- 
laya. 


Equipment 

Immediately following the invasion the Japanese set about 
to repair the damage to equipment resulting from the ap- 
plication of the “scorched earth policy” in Sumatra. As an 
illustration of what they accomplished in this direction, I 
will outline the repairs conducted at our central factory in 
Boenoet, Sumatra. Earlier in this discourse I told you of 
the items of destruction carried out on our Sumatra proper- 
ties either before or on the day of invasion; by the begin- 
ning of May, 1942, the Japanese had found and returned to 
the Boenoet factory 59 cases of vital parts which had been 
shipped away before the invasion. There are still a few 
cases of vital parts unaccounted for, but most of the im- 
portant items have been returned and assembled in their 
appropriate places. 

Most of the aluminum partitions from the smoked sheet 
coagulating tanks, which had been thrown in the Poeloe 
Radja River, have been recovered and returned to the fac- 
tory. 
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All of the latex storage tanks, as well as the narrow- 
gage tank cars, have been repaired by electric welding. 

The railroad bridge over the Silau River has been re- 
paired and is again suitable for handling complete trains; 
the bridge over the Kwala Piasa River has also been re- 
paired, but in a temporary manner only, so that it is not 
strong enough for the passage of locomotives. 

On the other side of the picture, while the Japanese 
estate authorities were engaged in repairing the damage re- 
sulting from the application of the “scorched earth policy” 
in Sumatra, throughout the course of the occupation the 
Japanese military requisitioned certain materials and equip- 
ment for use elsewhere on the island. Again for purposes 
of illustration, I will mention the following important items 
which were so removed from our Sumatra properties: 

1. Two 80-ton, three 40-ton, and a number of smaller 
tanks from various departments of the factory. 

2. About 50 miles, comprising half, of the narrow-gage 
track from the estates. 

3. Three narrow-gage locomotives. (There remain three 
locomotives in good condition.) 





Fig. 4. Steel Tanks at Central Factory of U. S. Rubber, Boenoet, 
Asahan, Sumatra, for Storage and Processing of Latex 


Such removal of equipment from estates was general 
throughout the areas occupied by Japan. In the case of our 
own factory, complete records are available as to the dis- 
position of all equipment and materials sent away so that 
there is some chance of securing their return; actually, be- 
fore my departure, the Japanese had already started to re- 
turn the narrow-gage track that had been removed from 
the estates. 

On some of the outlying estates the situation regarding 
equipment is not so favorable; this remark applies particu- 
larly to Malaya where some estate factories have lost their 
machinery, motors, tanks, piping, valves, etc., etc.; in 
many instances, i.e., where records of disposition have not 
been kept, the chances of recovery are not particularly 
good. 

As a matter of interest, I might mention that, according 
to the report of an eye-witness, my company’s latex loading 
plant at Port Swettenham is almost completely demolished; 
11 out of the 13 latex storage tanks have disappeared; while 
all piping and machinery have been destroyed. 


Labor 

In my opinion shortages in available labor will comprise 
the factor which really limits the rate at which production 
can be resumed on the rubber plantations in the Far East. 
Both Sumatra and Malaya have to use imported estate 
labor, Javanese in Sumatra and British Indians for Malaya. 
The labor present in both countries throughout the period 
of occupation was treated very badly indeed by the Japa- 
nese. In Sumatra estate laborers were taken from their 
homes and forced to work on the construction of roads, rail- 
roads, and airdromes in remote parts of the island. The 
same was done in Malaya; while, in addition, many workers 
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were taken to slave camps in Burma and Siam. In all in- 
stances they had to work very long hours at a minimum 
wage, got very poor and little food, were accorded appal- 
ling living accommodations, and received no medical atten- 
tion. Health conditions were deplorable; there was high in- 
cidence of malnutrition disorders as well as malaria and 
infectious diseases. The sick were forced to work until 
they dropped at their job and were only sent to hospital, 
when tnis was done at all, when ready to die. The mor- 
tality in these labor camps was extremely high; in one in- 
stance that was told me, only 24 out of an original 5,000 
survived to return to their homes. On an average it is 
estimated that not more than 40 or 50% of the normal labor 
force is now available to the estates of Sumatra and Ma- 
laya. The survivors, of course, are in poor physical condi- 
tion and are badly in need of good food, medical attention, 
and clothing. Accordingly, large scale labor recruiting is 
indicated for the near future. When it is realized that 
about 23,500 men are necessary for the full-out operation 
of our company’s 101,000 planted acres, the magnitude of 
this job for all the rubber estates of Sumatra and Malaya 
becomes apparent. 
Staff 

I do not have any complete figures as to what happened 
to the estate staffs of the rubber plantations in Sumatra 
and Malaya during the war, but I can tell you of the situa- 
tion about our own people. Before the war the American 
and European staff on the plantations of U. S. Rubber Co. 
comprised 125 men. Twenty-one of these escaped from the 
Far East before the occupation, but the remaining 104 were 
caught by the Japanese and had to face the music. Those 
who survived the original fighting were placed in prisons 
or camps as civil internees or prisoners of war; some were 
forced into slave labor battalions in Siam and Burma. 
There were 14 deaths among our staff members, 11 from 
our Sumatra plantations and three from Malaya. Of the 
survivors, most are fit for immediate work; a few require 
rest and medical attention before they can resume their 
posts, and still fewer will never be able to work on the plan- 
tations again. Even those who are comparatively fit, how- 
ever, will require leave from the tropics before very long 
in order to recover completely from their war experiences. 
Some companies were luckier than ours in the matter of 
staff mortality while others were less fortunate; as stated 
above, I do not yet have average figures for the whole in- 
dustry. 


Resume’ and Possibilities of Resumed Production 


Although the rubber plantations of Sumatra and Malaya 
have lost appreciable portions of their planted acreage, ex- 
tensive areas of rubber still remain in both these countries: 
namely, about 88% and 90%, respectively, of the prewar 
stands. To take our own case for example, even though we 
lost 15,000 acres of rubber in Sumatra and 3,000 acres in 
Malaya, our plantations in those two countries still com- 
prise more than 57,000 and 25,000 planted acres, respec- 
tively, or a total of 83,000 acres. 

It is true that the rubber which remains will require con- 
siderable attention in the matter of upkeep, but in some 
areas this work has already been started—in Sumatra by 
the Japanese following cessation of hostilities; in Malaya by 
the British Military Administration and later under the 
auspices of the M.R.E.O.C. (Malayan Rubber Estates Own- 
ers Co.). As soon as the cleaning up has been done, there 
is no reason why the trees cannot be tapped. 

On many plantations there are still available sufficient 
knives, cups, cup-hangers, spouts, etc., etc., so that tapping 
equipment will not constitute a limiting factor in resuming 
production. 

There is considerable variation as to the damage suffered 
by the factories on different rubber estates. Our central 
factory at Boenoet, Sumatra, is in comparatively good con- 
dition and could be used for some production as soon as the 
political situation allows resumption of work. The condi- 
tion of factory equipment on some of th outlying estates 
is not so favorable, but much could be done in an impro- 
vised manner to handle limited production. 
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Regarding the early resumption of liquid latex shipment, 
the prospects would not seem to be very bright since latex 
handling equipment was particularly hard hit. Of the five 
ship-loading installations at ports in Sumatra and Malaya, 
only one is reported as being in comparatively good condi- 
tion. However a certain amount of latex shipping could be 
done by loading ships’ tanks direct from railway tank cars, 
a procedure we have followed once or twice in the old days 
at our Belawan plant. At the same time it must be remem- 
bered that the product handled in this manner would not be 
up to prewar quality standards since the usual bulking and 
settling at the port plant would be eliminated from the 
process. Shipment in drums constitutes another possibility 
during the period of rehabilitation. 

The estate labor force, both in Sumatra and Malaya, is 
badly depleted and, at least at the beginning, this wiil proba- 
bly constitute the factor which limits the rate of resuming 
production. Assuming the immediate availability of 40% 
of the normal labor force and in view of the fact that these 
men are in rather poor physical condition, I estimate that it 
will be impossible to secure more than about 30% of the 
total potential production until further recruiting is done. 
Under normal conditions labor is required on rubber estates 
at the rate of about 235 men per 1,000 acres in bearing. 

The European and American plantation staff is some- 
what depleted, but this condition should not constitute a lim- 
iting factor in the rate at which production can be re- 
sumed. 


Political Situation 

Disturbances arising out of the nationalist movement 
in the Netherlands India are so far preventing the return 
of the estate staff to the plantations in Sumatra and Java. 
There still is no apparent improvement in this situation, and 
conditions remain unsettled and confused. Even today all 
Europeans on the east coast of Sumatra, including the 
staffs of the rubber plantations, remain behind barbed wire 
in Medan. It is impossible to predict when the situation 
will settle sufficiently to allow private enterprise to enter 
the Indies. 

In Malaya there appears little chance of the development 
of the same type of trouble as in Netherlands India since 
the occupation by British troops is already well advanced. 
However there is here a noisy Communist element which is 
demanding exorbitant rates for day labor. It is not impos- 
sible that this movement will result in troubled conditions 
in various parts of British Malaya. Also, in the case of 
Malaya, there are continued reports of rather serious loot- 
ing, mostly by bands of Chinese bandits, and apparently 
very little is being done to curb or punish these acts of law- 
lessness. 


Rehabilitation Plans 

For both Malaya and Netherlands India, plans provide 
for the operation of the rubber estates by quasi-government 
organizations during the period of rehabilitation. The or- 
ganization for Malaya, known as the M.R.E.O.C., is already 
in operation; because of the nationalist troubles the cor- 
responding organization for Netherlands India is not yet 
able to function in Sumatra and Java. 

Shortly after the cessation of hostilities the British Mili- 
tary Administration (Malaya) started the resumption of 
upkeep on the rubber estates in Malaya. Subsequently, 
after conducting a preliminary survey, the M.R.E.O.C. 
commenced to operate and has already started limited pro- 
duction on a number of estates throughout the peninsula. 
This production, under the auspices of the M.R.E.O.C., will 
be increased as time goes on, depending upon the availabil- 
ity of labor and equipment. To illustrate the progress be- 
ing made, I might mention that we have recently been ad- 
vised that tapping will be extended during March to in- 
clude 50% of the acreage on two of our plantations in Ke- 
dah and 30% of the acreage on a third estate. I am unable 
to say whether these proportions are typical for the whole 
of Malaya, but am inclined to think they are higher than 
average for the peninsula. As indicated previously, this 
early production is entirely under the auspices of the 
M.R.E.O.C. and cannot be regarded as private operation. 
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New Blowing Agent for Sponge 


Rubber 


H. F. Schwarz’ 


HE rapid conversion of the rubber industry to synthet- 

ics has intensified the search for new blowing agents 

which can be used to make cellular or porous products 
usually called “sponge rubber,” but as L. P. Gould suggests,” 
better referred to as “cellular rubber.” 

This article describes the use of Blowing Agent #15, 
one material which has been offered to aid the rubber in- 
dustry in preparing unicellar products, i.e., those prod- 
ucts containing a closed cell structure. 

Composition 

Blowing Agent #15 is a finely ground mixture of 
biuret and urea in the proportion which has been found 
most satisfactory for use in producing cellular products. 
On the application of heat to Blowing Agent #15, the 
biuret and urea unite to produce ammonia according to 
the equation: 


NH2.CO.NH.CO.NH2 + NH>.CO.NH2 ——® 2NH3 + N:C(OH)N:C(OH)N:C(QH) 
SS 


BIURET UREA AMMONIA CYANURIC ACID 


At the temperatures used in the sponge rubber industry 
the ammonia is given off in sufficient quantity to develop 
an internal pressure greatly in excess of the external 
pressure. The result is expansion of the rubber stock by 
several hundred per cent. to produce a multitude of small 
cells, of which the majority are closed celis, i.e., smail 
pockets of ammonia entirely enclosed in the rubber. 

The cyanuric acid which is also produced is in no way 
harmful to the rubber compound. It does not affect the 
cure. It is insoluble in water and ordinary solvents; there- 
fore it will not be affected by water or solvent in which 
the finished product may be immersed. Cyanuric acid is 
stable to temperature above 360° C. (680° F.). 

It should be noted that both biuret and urea, when used 
separately, decompose to give off ammonia. The reason 
for using a mixture of the two is that the temperature at 
which decomposition takes place is lower for the mixture 
than for either material alone. Furthermore, to produce 
a given quantity of ammonia a smaller weight of.a mixture 
of biuret and urea is necessary than of either material 
alone. 

Patent applications have been filed covering the use of 
biuret and combinations of biuret and urea as blowing 
agents in rubber and synthetic rubber products. 

Blowing Agent #15 has the following physical properties: 

Specific gravity: A white powder 
Appearance: 1.447 
Storage stability: Excellent 
Health Hazards: None when used in natural or syn- 
thetic rubber in amounts recom- 
mended. 
None in quantities of 12 parts per 
100 or less. 
General Compounding Principles 

The compounding of natural rubber cellular products 
presents little difficulty compared with the problems en- 
countered in making similar products from GR-S or other 
synthetics. Natural rubber is relatively easy to plasticize 
sufficiently so that any one of several gas producing agents 
has the ability to expand the rubber and hold it expanded 
until the cure is completed. Since even highly plasticized 
natural rubber has fairly good tensile strength and tear 
resistance, reenforcing fillers need not be used. 

Most synthetics, on the other hand, are difficult to 
Plasticize, and reenforcing fillers must be used to obtain 


Blooming: 


sufficient tensile strength for most purposes. Since reen- 
forcing fillers generally cause a decrease in plasticity, it 
is necessary to balance the three factors of plasticity, reen- 
forcement, and blowing power to produce cellular products. 

With a relatively weak blowing agent, such as sodium 
bicarbonate, it is possible to obtain a well-blown product 
with little strength by using a highly plasticized but poorly 
reenforced stock, or a poorly blown, but high strength 
sponge by using a reenforced stock which is not sufficiently 
plastic. Efforts to balance the two extremes often lead to 
products unsatisfactory in all respects. 

The obvious remedy is to use a gas-producing agent with 
sufficient blowing power so that moderately reenforcing 
fillers can be incorporated into partially plasticized stock. 
Blowing Agent #15 is offered to fulfill these requirements: 
namely, to produce cellular products with good resilience 
and strength by using reenforcing pigments. 

When Blowing Agent #15 is incorporated into a soft 
uncured rubber mix and heat is applied, the expansion of 
the rubber takes place in such a way that both closed 
cells and open cells are formed, although evidence indicates 
that in most rubber products the majority of the cells are 
of the closed-cell type. The production of sufficient quan- 
tity of closed cells which are permanently filled with gas 
makes it unnecessary to break the cells by compression as 
is done with sodium bicarbonate sponge. Consequently the 
extra operation of running the finished products through 
mangles or wringer rolls is not necessary when Blowing 
Agent #15 is used. When the cell walls are not broken, 
the finished article has better resilience or ability to come 
back to normal after compression. 

In compounding stock for production of cellular prod- 
ucts with Blowing Agent #15 it is not necessary to use 
auxiliary agents such as fatty acids, since Blowing Agent 
#15 decomposes directly into ammonia without any inter- 
action with other materials. The only fatty acid necessary, 
that required for accelerator activation, is usually present 
in sufficient quantity in the crude synthetic rubber. 

Blowing Agent #15 will generate sufficient ammonia to 
blow moderately plasticized stocks when the curing is 
carried out at temperatures of 287° F. and above. However 
experience indicates that more regular cell structure is 
obtained by using temperatures between 307 and 330° F. 


Compounding with Specific Synthetics and Reclaim 

In the following information on the use of Blowing Agent 
#15 in specific synthetics no attempt has been made to 
present perfect formulae which may be used in factory 
production. Instead certain formulae which have given 
satisfactory products in the laboratory are listed along 
with general information on the use of Blowing Agent #15, 
with the intention that these data will indicate the general 
approach to the best method of using it as a blowing agent. 
Compounding GR-S Cellular Products 

Table 1 gives formulae for GR-S products ranging from 
an apparent density of 0.15- to 0.22-ounce per cubic inch, 
or 220 to 320% in per cent. blow. 

The GR-S must be well broken down, although not to the 
extent necessary when using sodium bicarbonate. R.P.A. 
No. 5 (two to four parts) has been found satisfactory in- 
stead of a prolonged milling period. In the examples given 
in this article the standard GR-S was used. It has been 
reported that GR-S-20-AC is more satisfactory for use 
in cellular products because it has a lower plasticity and 
it gives a less tacky uncured mix when large quantities of 
oil are incorporated. 

Reenforcing fillers such as the various carbon blacks, 
which are necessary to give even moderate tensile strength 
to GR-S, can be used without producing too stiff an uncured 
stock, provided sufficient quantities of softeners are pres- 





1 Sherwin-Williams Co., Chicago, Ill. 
* Rubber Age (N.Y.), 54, 526 (1944). Throughout this paper the terms 
used in discussing cellular products are those suggested by Mr. Gould. 
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G-R- Sponge of Different Apparent Densities (Magnification, 4.5 Times) 


ent. There is some indication that semi-reenforcing blacks 
such as SRF or HMF furnace blacks with oil-type soften- 
ers give the most satisfactory products. 





Tarce 1. GR-S CeLttunak Propvers 
A 5 ( » 
GR-S (15 min. break 100 100 100 100 
MT thermal black 10 20 20 
SRF furnace black 10) 5 
HMF furnace black 1) 
Whiting 10 
Zine oxide 3 3 3 3 
Benzothiazy! disulfide ] 
Tetramethy! thiuram monosulfide 1 
N-cyclohexyl 2-benzothiazole sulfenamide 15 1.5 1.5 
Process oil (Circo 50 35 10) 
Dispersing Oil No. 10 a5. 
Phenyl beta naphthylamine l ] 4 ! 
Sulfur 2.5 2.5 2.0 2.5 
Blowing Agent No. 15 8.5 5 6.5 6 
Puysicat Properties 

Pre-s cure at 324° F. (min 15 15 15 ES 

311° F. (min 20 20) 20 20 
“. blow 320) 250) 220 220 
Apparent density (0z./cu. 1 0.15 O17 020 0.22 


There is no indication that the use of Blowing Agent 
#15 should cause any change in the standard practice of 
using delayed action acceleration in cellular rubber pro- 
duction. The accelerator combinations shown in the ex- 
amples are among those that have been found satisfactory. 

From 5.0 to 10.0 parts Blowing Agent #15 per 100 parts 
GR-S should be employed; the smaller quantities for the 
well-plasticized stocks, and amounts over 8.5 parts for only 
the stiffer stocks. Blowing Agent #15 will not bloom from 
cured or uncured stocks when less than 12 parts per 100 
are used. Larger amounts may bloom as a fine white 
powder. 

When special properties are desired, it is sometimes ad- 
visable to use more than one blowing agent in a formula. 
In this way the advantages of each blowing agent can be 
obtained in the finished product. 

Table 2 illustrateés.the use of Blowing Agent #15 with 
diazoaminobenzene and with sodium bicarbonate in GR-S. 
Diazoaminobenzene is useful in producing cellular prod- 
ucts with a very fine cell size, but cannot be used in 
many applications owing to its tendency to stain fabric 
or metal panels which come in contact with the rubber. 
By use of a standard amount of Blowing Agent #15 and 
a small amount of diazoaminobenzene, as in formula F, 
it is possible to obtain a product with fine cell structure, 
but a reduced tendency to stain. 


Buna N Cellular Products 


It is more difficult to produce cellular products from 
Buna N than from GR-S because of the less plastic quality 
of the raw polymer and the greater difficulty of plasti- 
cizing on the mill. By proper compounding, however, Buna 
N products can be made fully as satisfactory as those 
from GR-S. 
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Tasie 2. ComBination OF BLowiInGc AGENTS 


I F G 
GR-S (15 min. break) ; 5 100 100 100 
MT thermal black... 20 20 20 
HMF furnace black 20 20 20 
Zine oxide ; 3 3 3 
Benzothiazy] disulfide ; 1.0 
Tetramethy! thiuram monosulfide : : 0.1 
N-cyclohexyl 2-benzothiazole sulfenamide 1.5 1.5 
Process oil (Circo) 10) 40) 40) 
Phenvl beta naphthylamine I 1 1 
Stearic acic ; 15 
Blowing Agent No. 15 ed 6.5 h 3 
Diazaminobenzene ’ ; ; : 0.2 . 
Sodium bicarbonate be 15 

PuysicaL Prorpertirs 
Press cure at 324° F. (min.) 15 15 15 
“| blow 220 220 1S0 
Apparent density : 0.20 0.20 0.23 
Cel! size Medium Fine Medium 
TasLe 3. Buna N Cetteiark Propucts 

H I J 
Chemigum N-1 (15 min. break). . 100 ‘ 
Butaprene NM (15 min. break) ‘ ‘ 100 
Hyecar OR-15 (15 min. break) , ‘ 100 
SRF furnace black eae 30 ; 
FT thermal black : j ; 10 : 
MT thermal black - 60 
Zine oxide 3 3. 3 
Stearic acid 0.5 0.5 0.5 
Pheny! beta naphthylamine 1 1 1 
N-eyclohexy! 2-benzothiazole sulfenamide 1.3 1.2 
Benzothiazyl! disulfide 1.5 
Tetramethy! thiuram disulfide 0.1 
Dibutyl phthalate SO 7D SO 
Sulfur 2 232 2 
Blowing Agent No. 15 10 10 12 

PrysicaL Properties 

Press cure at 311° F. (min.)...... 30 30 30 
Tow 246 230 210) 
Apparent density (0z./ea. in.) . 5 0.19 0.20 0.22 


To compensate for the nerve of Buna N it is suggested 
that those grades of Buna N easiest to break down on 
the mill be used. In addition it is necessary to incorporate 
rather large quantities of plasticizers. 

Table 3 shows formulae that have given satisfactory 
products in the laboratory. 


Cellular GR-S Ebonite 

When Blowing Agent #15 is incorporated into an 
ebonite (hard rubber) stock, a very interesting type of 
cellular product is obtained. Since Blowing Agent #15 
produces a majority of closed cells when gas is evolved, 
the result is a light weight, but strong product which 
will float on water indefinitely since there is no way 
that the water can penetrate through the bulk of the 
material. 

Production of cellular ebonite from GR-S presents a 
greater problem than encountered with soft GR-S because 
the stock must be held inflated for a longer period of time 
before cure is completed. Formula K, Table 4, has given 
fairly good results in the laboratory, but a better product 

(Continued on page 219) 
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Study of the “H” Test for Evaluating 


the Adhesive Properties of Tire 
Cord in Natural and GR-S Rubbers 


HE adhesion of cotton tire cord to natural rubber ap- 
‘i parently never presented any special problem to the 
tire industry supposedly because of the strong me- 
chanical bond formed by the numerous loose or projecting 
cotton fiber ends which become embedded in the soft 
rubber during vulcanization. These fiber ends are not 
present in tire cords made from synthetic, continuous 
filaments, with consequent poor adhesion of such filaments 
to rubber. With the production of GR-S, its adhesion to 
cotton tire cords was found to be inferior to that obtained 
with natural rubber, especially at higher temperatures. 
Often separation would occur between cord fabric and 
rubber immediately after the tires came from the vulcan- 
izing molds and before they had cooled. It was obvious 
that special attention would have to be given to this 
problem. 

The first step in the study of adhesion seemed to be 
the selection or even development of a suitable test method 
for this property. The only published method that could 
be found, that given in A.S.T.M. Designation D413-39, 
involves the use of sections of finished tires, or fabric 
cured in rubber slabs, and is obviously both inconvenient 
and expensive. There were also other methods in use 
by certain of the tire manufacturers, such as the com- 
pressed-cylinder method used by The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
and the so-called “H” adhesion test originated by the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. The latter method was selected for 
use in this study because of its more general use in a num- 
ber of laboratories and its previous application to cotton 
tire cord. 

Essentially the “H’” test is a measurement of the force 
required to pull a single cord, in the direction of its axis, 
from a strip of rubber in which one end of the cord over 
a given length is embedded. Thus the quantity measured 
is a shearing force acting across the cord-to-rubber sur- 
face. The opposite end of the piece of cord is held in 
the pulling clamp by lateral pressure from the jaws, 
transmitted through a second rubber strip. The two end- 
strips with the interconnecting cord form a _ specimen 
resembling the letter “H,’” from which the test derives its 
name. The H-shaped specimens are obtained by cutting 
them from a cast, molded for this purpose, and consisting 
of a number of rubber strips interconnected at intervals 
by cords which extend through all the strips. The dia- 
gram of a typical mold in Figure 1 suggests the general 
form of the cast. : 

A visit paid to various commercial laboratories employ- 
ing this test revealed that the technique was by no means 
standardized as forming molds of widely different sizes 
and thicknesses were being used. In addition other par- 
ticulars such as type of rubber stock, curing cycles, test 
clamps, and other factors differed. Results from different 
laboratories could therefore not be compared, and selection 
of test conditions was necessary. This paper presents an 
experimental basis for the selections made, together with 
an outline of the proposed procedure. 


Equipment and Materials 


Molds, Press, and Testing Equipment 

Two different molds were available for experimental 
use. Most of the test specimens were made on a mold 
constructed from specifications furnished by the Arm- 
strong Tire & Rubber Co., which will hereinafter be 
referred to as the Armstrong mold. The number and 
arrangement of the cord slots and rubber channels are 
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Fig. 1 Armstrong Mold for “"H” Adhesion Test 


shown in Figure 1. The plate is 5% by 10 by % inches. 
The rubber strip channels are %-inch wide by 0.100-inch 
deep and are separated from one another by %4-inch. The 
ten cord slots are 0.040-inch wide by 0.100-inch deep 
and displaced from each other by one inch on centers. 

A second mold was constructed from specifications fur- 
nished by the Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co. and will here- 
inafter be referred to as the Mansfield mold. This mold 
was 12 by 14 by 3%-inch. The pattern of rubber channels 
and cord slots in this mold is essentially the same as in 
the Armstrong mold, except that the channels are 0.125- 
inch deep and only eight inches long. 

A hydraulic press having steam-heated plates was used 
for curing in most of the experiments. Unless otherwise 
specified, the cure was for 30 minutes at 287° F. in a 
previously heated mold, under a pressure of 550 p.s.i. on 
the mold face. The casting was then removed and allowed 
to stand for a period of time, usually 24 hours or more. 
The casting was then cut so as to give one test specimen 
for each cord position and set of channel positions shown 
in Figure 1. 

The adhesion of cord to rubber was measured in most 
cases with a Scott tester; the capacity was set at 50 
pounds. In a few cases, a Suter tire-cord tester with 
autographic recorder was used; the capacity was set at 
25 pounds. The jaw speed was four inches a minute in 
a number of the earlier tests and then 12 inches a minute, 
unless otherwise noted. Special clamps were constructed 
patterned after those in use by the Mansfield and Arm- 
strong laboratories. 

Since the study was also to determine how cord-to- 
rubber adhesion varies with temperature, usually half 
the specimens from each casting were tested at elevated 
temperature; 275° F. was used unless otherwise noted. 
Rubber Stocks 

Five different tire carcass stocks were used in the study. 
The sample numbers, types of rubber, dates of receipt, 
and molds for which intended were as follows: 


Sample Type of 

No. Rubber Daie of Receipt Mold 
Co-767. Natural a Sept. 10, 1943... Armstrong 
Co-768 GR-S, S-4.. Sept. 13, 1943 Mansfield 
Co-783 GR-S, S-4.. Sept. 21, 1943 Armstrong 
Co-1063 GR-S, S-4 Nov. 20, 1943 Armstrong 
Co-1352 GR-S, S- Feb. 29, 1944 Armstrong 








1 Abstracted from United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 

Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry, Publication AIC-99, by W. 
James Lyons, Mary L. Nelson, and Carl M. Conrad, Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory, New Orleans, La. October, 1945. 
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Fig. 2. Adhesion of Various Rubber Stocks to Cotton Tire Cord 
at Different Temperatures 


The Armstrong mold stocks were sheeted, rolled on to 
frictioned, square-woven backing cloth to give a gage of 
about 0.055-inch, and then covered with Holland cloth. 
The Mansfield stock was sheeted to a gage of approxi- 
mately 0.070-inch and then rolled on to a plain unfric- 
tioned duck to give an over-all gage of 0.105-inch. The 
other surface was covered with Holland cloth. 


Tire Cords 

For most of the tests two different tire cords, botn 
manufactured from the same Steneville 2B cotton, were 
used. One cord, designated Co-752, was of 24/4/3 con- 
struction, had a cable twist of 10.5 turns per inch, a gage 
of about 0.0285-inch, and was referred to as “low gage.” 
The other cord, designated Co-753, was of 23/5/3 con- 
struction, had a cable twist cf 8.7 turns per inch, a gage 
of about 0.0315-inch, and was referred to as ‘medium 
gage.” 
Influence of Experimental Conditions on Observations 
Predrying of the Cord 

Two series of tests were made from which it was con- 
cluded that the drying of untreated cotton tire cord before 
use in the adhesion test could be safely dispensed with under 
ordinary circumstances. In the case of treated tire cord, 
the influence of moisture on the adhesive itself would 
naturally dictate the procedure to be followed. 
Pressure on Mold durinc Cure 

Two experiments were conducted to determine the in- 
fluence of mold pressure. These tests were made with 
different rubber stocks and tire cords. The results 
obtained indicated that pressure during cure has no signi- 
ficant influence on the results of cold measurements, but 
suggested that it does influence the results when the 
adhesion is measured hot. This latter difference is asso- 
ciated with low pressures only and is not appreciable in 
the 290-542 p.s.i. pressure range. In routine work it would 
seem advisable to use a curing pressure similar to that 
used in tire manufacture, i. e., 250 p.s.i. 
Testing Temperature 

To obtain information on the behavior of cord-to-rubber 
adhesion as a function of temperature, a series of tests 
employing four different rubber stocks, medium-gage cord 
Co-753, and covering a temperature range from 77-300° F., 
was undertaken. The results are shown graphically in 
Figure 2. Adhesion of the cord at room temperature 
(77° F.) and again at about 275° F. is the same for all 
four stocks. Between these points natural rubber exhibits 
the best adhesion, but its adhesion falls off more rapidly 
above 275° F. than that of the synthetic stocks. The 
temperature of 275° F. appears the highest to which ad- 
hesion specimens can be exposed without severe damage 
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to adhesive properties and is recommended as a routine 
temperature for use in high-temperature adhesion tests 
Additional tests revealed poor correlation between adhesion 
test results at room and high temperatures, showing: the 
need of “hot’’ adhesion measurements as a routine part of 
the testing procedure. 
Speed of Pulling Clamp 
Tests were made which clearly showed adhesion values 

increase progressively with increasing clamp speed both 
at room and elevated temperatures. A speed of 12 inches 
per minute is recommended for the moving clamp for the 
following reasons: to increase magnitude of reading and 
decrease effect of frictional losses; to conform with con- 
ventional clamp speeds; and to secure the highest possible 
rate of loading of the cord itself. 
Position of Test Piece in the Curing Mold 

Investigation showed a significant difference in adhe- 
sion associated with channel positions in the mold, but 
none associated with cord positions. Analysis of test 
precedure and results, however, gave the conclusion that 
any source of influence of channel positions on adhesion 
must have been exterior to the mold. Nevertheless in tests 
recorded here it was the practice, in any one test, to lay 
the series of test cords in the cord slots in a progressive 
succession in such a way that each cord sample occupied 
as many different cord slots in the different cures as 
possible, 


Character of Jaw Surfaces and Pressure on Clamps 

Tests were conducted to check the belief that adhesion 
measurements in the “H” test were quite sensitive to the 
conditions under which specimens were attached to clamp 
jaws in the tester. From results obtained it appears that 
any corrugations put into the rubber support strip of the 
test specimen by the serrated jaw surfaces are not com- 
municated across the jaw slit to the embedded cord and 
therefore do not affect adhesion measurements. Additional 
experiments also showed that differences in clamping 
pressure of the jaws are not reflected in adhesion measure- 
ments. 
Calendering-Direction in Rubber Channel Strips 

Experiments were made to determine effect of mechan- 
ical anisotropy of rubber from calendering operations, and 
possible effect of directions of warp and filler of the 
backing cloth with respect to specimen direction. Data 
obtained indicated definitely that the orientation brought 
about in the test specimen by calendering has no influence 
on adhesion values. This is also the case for differences 
in direction of backing cloth yarns and test specimens. 
Differences in Molds 

Tests were made with different stocks in both the Mans- 
field and Armstrong molds, using a 250 p.s.i. curing pres- 
sure on the meld face in all cases. Analyses of results in- 


. dicated that the use of different molds, stocks, and cures 


gave highly significant differences in adhesion values. 
Presence of Central Rubber Sheath around Cord 

It was thought that the rubber sheath which forms 
around the cord between the two rubber strips during 
molding might affect adhesion measurements. Experi- 
ments conducted to determine this effect indicated that 
the sheath causes increases in adhesion values at both 
rocm and high temperatures. The increases were about 
the same at both temperatures and, in some cases, exceed- 
ed 25% of the total. Since the sheath affects the absolute 
magnitude of the adhesion force, corrections for this 
effect are not necessary in evaluating testing techniques, 
rubber stocks, etc., where the effect may be considered to 
be the same in all samples tested. The method for treat- 
ing this correction is described in a later section on 
characteristic adhesion. 


Influence of Time as a Factor in the Test 


Period of Time Flapsing between Curing and Testing 
Tests were made to determine whether the 24-hour 
aging period customarily used was significant. Results 
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showed that adhesion does increase for a time after cure 


at least when measured at room temperature, but that 
it comes to a stable value during the first 24 hours, after 
which there is no appreciable change. On the other hand 
these experiments indicate that no upper limit need be 
placed on the period between cure and _ testing. While 
tests at 275° F. failed to show any effects of delayed 
testing on adhesion, the use of a 24-hour waiting period 
appears desirable for uniformity. 

Length of Heating Period for Svecimens at 275° F. 

The adhesive forces of specimens tested immediately 
upon removal from the oven show a slight drop between 
one- and 14-hour heating periods, indicating that the 
specimens do not quite reach the prevailing oven tempera- 
ture after only one hour of -heating. 
sion for specimens heated for 1% hours or longer are not 
significant, justifying the decision that 1% hours is the 
optimum heating period for the test at 275° F. 


Delay in Testine Hot Snecimens 


The time delay in testing hot specimens could con- 
ceivably affect adhesion measurements in _ high-temper- 
ature tests. Experiments to check this factor indicate that 
a delay in testing up to about one minute introduces no 
significant difference (error) in high-temperature adhe- 
sion tests. For-longer delay periods the observed adhesion 
forces rise. After 90 minutes the specimens regain about 
85% of the loss in adhesion due to high temperature. 


Rubber-Stock Factors Influencing Adhesion 


Differences hetween Rubber Stocks 

Differences in adhesive behavior between the natural 
and GR-S rubber samples, and between the three GR-S 
samples themselves, are shown in Figure 2. It is to be 
expected that the adhesion of tire cord will be different 
for the various types of rubbers, for rubber of the same 
type but from different sources, and for batches com- 
pounded at different times. 


Time and Temperature of Storage of GR-S Stock 

Tests reveal that stocks stored at 45° F., in a refrig- 
erator, show neither a gain nor an appreciable loss in 
adhesion whether measured at room or at elevated temper- 
atures. Although the adhesion measured at room tem- 
perature declines steadily if the stock is stored for long 
periods at room temperature before curing, the adhesive 
force measured at 275° F. appears not to be affected. It 
is therefore evident that storage of uncured stock at a 
low temperature is necessary to obtain reproductive results. 


Uniformity of Adhesion within a Single Roll of GR-S Stock 

By means of test it was determined that samples of a 
stock, Co-1352 in this case, were substantially uniform 
throughout the length of the roll, insofar as its adhesive 
properties were concerned. 


Cord Factors Influencing Adhesion 


Gage of Cord ; 

Account must be taken of the gage in assessing the 
merits of different factors that influence adhesion, when 
cords of different gage are employed. Results of experi- 
ments conducted show that increase of gage results in a 
progressive increase in adhesive force. Observed data are 
in reasonable agreement with values computed from the 
equation A = kaGL, where A is the measured force of 
adhesion, G is the measured gage of the cord (here used 
as diameter), L is the contact length, and k, the propor- 
tionality factor, is the adhesive force per unit area. The 
data obtained in tests of gage effect on adhesion are 
plotted in Figure 3. It is evident that whenever the ad- 
hesion of cords of different gage is to be compared, adjust- 
ment must be made for the difference in gage. The 
method for making this adjustment is discussed in a later 
section on characteristic adhesion. 

Number of Plies and Cord Twist 
Tests were made on two and three-ply cords having the 


Variations in adhe- 
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same number of turns per inch, and on cords of the same 
ply having a range of twist. In general the two-ply cord 
and 3-ply cord show no significant difference in adhesion, 
but a slight increase in adhesion is noted with increasing 
twist. 
Adjustment for Cord Twist 

A relation by means of which the adhesion of a cord 
having a given twist could be calculated from observa- 
tions on a similar cord having some other twist would be 
useful in many cases. While the evidence to which ref- 
erence has been made in the foregoing section favors cord 
angle rather than the turns per inch for adjustment of 
different constructions, the former is less convenient in 
practice. Since the effect is quite small, adjustments 
may be made in characteristic adhesion with sufficient 
accuracy by means of the following derived equation in- 
volving the turns per inch: 

Ks is ee 1S CRs: = "ERD 

where K, and K: are the available and desired character- 
istic adhesion, respectively, and T, and T. are the corre- 
sponding turns per inch in the cord. For the characteristic 
adhesion measured at 275° F., substitute 5.6 for the value 
of 13.7 in the above equation. From these equations the 
average increase in adhesion is only 13.7 p.s.i. per turn 
per inch at room temperature, and 5.6 p.s.i. per turn per 
meh at 275° F- 
The Characteristic Adhesion 
Definition 

In the section on gage of cord it was pointed out that 
adhesion varies with the gage of the cord being tested and 
can be traced to variation of the area of adhesive surface 
with gage. When the measured adhesion is expressed as a 
ratio of the cord surface involved, the significant effect of 
gage disappears. By transposing the terms of the equation 
given in that section, we get 

A 
G 
where the left-hand term characterizes the adhesion, in 
shear, of a particular cord, independently of the gage. 
Since evidently the ratio A/G is proportional to L, we may 
refer the ratio to unit length of contact inch) by 
dividing by L: , 
A 


(one 


GL 
Insofar as the observed value, A, gives the force actually 
required only to shear the cord-rubber bond of one cord 
along the length L, the quantity kw = K measures the ad- 
hesion of a particular cord-rubber combination independ- 
ently of gage and length of contact. It may be interpreted 
physically, in the ideal case, as the force required to shear 
a one-inch width of tightly packed cord fabric from a one- 
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Fig. 3. Effect of Gage on Rubber-Cord Adhesion 
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inch square of rubber. Since the length of contact of cord 
to rubber, after removal of the rubber sheath around the 
cord between the end-strips, is always 3/8-inch in the pres- 
ent ““H” test, we have 


K a 


where A and G are the measured adhesion in pounds, and 
cord length in inches, respectively. K may be called the 
“characteristic adhesion.” 
Estimation of Characteristic Adhesion from Tests on 
Specimens with Sheath Present 

In some cases the procedure followed may not involve re- 
moval of the sheath. Data are presented in Figures 4 and 5 
from tests attempting to correlate characteristic adhesion 
with crude characteristic adhesion (computed for the speci- 
mens with sheath present). Reference to these figures 
shows that a definite correlation does exist. The regres- 
sion equations computed by the method of least squares, as- 
suming a linear relation, for characteristic adhesion are: 

At 75° F.: K = 0.8960 K, + 5395 G 299 
At 275° F.: K = 0.5518 K, + 3305 G + 65 

where K,, is the crude characteristic adhesion, and the gage, 
G, is expressed in inches. Further analysis of the data 
showed that the correlation coefficient associated with the 
equation at 75° F. was 0.934 and the standard error of esti- 
mate 70.3 p.s.i. For the equation at 275° F. the respective 
figures were 0.760 and 58.6 p.s.i. Regression lines corre- 
sponding to the gages 0.024-inch and 0.032-inch are drawn 
in Figures 4 and 5. 


Proposed Procedure for Conducting 
the “H” Adhesion Test 


Rubber Stock and Preparation of Molded Test Specimens 

The rubber skim stock, both natural and synthetic, cut 
into sections of 10 by 12 inches, is stored at low tempera- 
ture, preferably in a refrigerator. Before use each new 
supply is to be gaged with a dial micrometer to make cer- 
tain that cut pieces will completely fill the mold channels 
and allow for some overflow during cure. The Holland 
cloth is not included in this gage. Skim stock with backing 
fabric for use in the Armstrong mold should have a gage of 
about 0.055-inch, but not below 0.050-inch. The skim stock 
with backing fabric for use in the Mansfield mold should 
have a gage of about 0.095-inch, including canvas. The 
mold with cover, previous to curing, is placed between the 
hot plates of the hydraulic press and allowed to heat up 
with the plates as steam passes through the latter. 

With a cutting tool in which the blades are spaced to 
match the mold channel width, strips of skim stock are cut 
10 inches long for the Armstrong mold, or eight inches long 
for the Mansfield mold, with the length of the strips paral- 
lel to the warp of the fabric. Prior to the molding opera- 
tion, the gages of the cord samples being tested are to be 
obtained. Cords are to be in a normal condition of hu- 
midity, and specimens should be about 10 inches long for 
the Armstrong mold, and 16 to 18 inches long for the 
Mansfield mold. Before being cut to length, the cord 
should be knotted about 12-inch from the end of each speci- 
men to avoid loss of twist during handling. In addition to 
test cords, the use of an identical cord as a control is ad- 
vantageous. 

When the press and mold have been at the required tem- 
perature of 287° F. for about 15 minutes, the mold is re- 
moved to a table. The rubber strips are pulled one by one 
from the Holland cloth and quickly fitted, with fabric side 
down, into the six channels in the mold. The cord speci- 
mens, properly identified, are now laid in the transverse 
cord slots in the mold so as to cross the skim coat of the 
rubber strips. Each cord is held in place by the end knot 
resting against the back edge of the mold, and a four-ounce 
weight is clipped to the other end of the cord hanging down 
over the edge of the mold to provide uniform tension. 

When all the cords are in place, the remaining six strips 
of rubber are pulled from the Holland cloth, laid in the 
channels, with the skim coat down, directly over the strips 
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Fig. 4. Characteristic Adhesion as a Function of the Crude Charac- 
teristic Adhesion (Sheath Present), Determined at 75° F. 





already in the mold, and pressed into place to avoid overly- 
ing the channel edges at any point. The cover is replaced 
on the mold; the weights are removed from the cords; the 
protruding ends of cords are clipped off near the edge of 
the mold, and the assembly is placed into the press, all as 
quickly as possible. The rubber is cured for 30 minutes at 
287° F. (or at the proper temperature for the stock) under 
a load computed to give a pressure of 250 p.s.i. on the mold 
surface. When curing is complete, the rubber casting is set 
aside for at least 24 hours before testing. 


Separation of Specimens and Measurement of Adhesion 

The specimens cut from the casting are divided into two 
parts: one for adhesion tests at room temperature, and the 
other for tests at elevated temperatures. Before testing, 
the rubber sheath around the cord and the flash between 
rubber end-strips are removed without disturbing the rub- 
ber about the cord entering the strip. 

All adhesion tests are to be made on a vertical pendulum- 
type rubber or textile testing machine, with the speed of the 
moving clamp to be fixed at 12 inches per minute. The up- 
per clamp is to have a continuous clamping surface across 
the whole width of each jaw. The lower clamp fits on a 
stud on an adapter through which the breaking force is ap- 
plied. This clamp has a vertical slot about 3/16-inch wide 
in the middle of both jaws. For tests at elevated tempera- 
tures, specimens are mounted in individual lower clamps, 
and the assemblies heated to the proper temperature and 
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Metnop to Varrous Tike Corps 
Characteristic Adhesion* 





At 75° F. At 275° |} 
Sample Cord eal eae = - 
No. Tire Cord and Treatment Gage Absolute Relative Absolute Relative 
Ins. p. sei. gq p.s.i. J 
Co-973 Rayon cord, untreated, 1100/2 WAT 0.0240 275 100 ISS 100 
Co-1157 Rayon cord, treated commercial adhesive. ......... ; 0255 969 352 135 P31 
Co-971 | Nylon cord 210/4/2 O160 307 212 
Co-893 Rayon cord, untreated 0224 245 162 
Co-J68 Cotton cord, Standard 16/4/3.. 0342 1119 71 
(0-753 Cotton cord, GR-S Stock Co-783 é , 0315 1175 100 $99 100 
Co-753 ~~ Cotton cord, initial test of new GR-S Stock Co-L063 . ‘ 0315 1077 2 146 gg 
Co-753 Untreated 0315 1175 100 100 
Co-1233  Co-753 extracted ethyl acetate 0325 1226 104 100 
Co-1234 Co-753 extracted acetone 0314 1211 103 102 
Co-$96 Co-753 extracted benzene 0330 1176 100 103 
Co-1444 ¢ 3 extracted xylene te 0288 1130 96 87 
Co-1061 3 with commercial adhesive 0364 t ‘ 127 
Co-1232 Co-753 with polyvinyl acetate ................. 0337 710 60 71 


*Adjusted to mean of basic control cord. 
+Based on untreated cord. 
tCord broke before separation occurred. 
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Fig. 6. Control Chart for Judging the Homogeneity of Characteristic- 

Adhesion Means Obtained on the Basic Control Cord. The Central 

Lines and Control Limits Were Computed from the Data of 41 Tests 

Made during the First Eight Months, Indicated by the Vertical 
Dashed Lines 


kept in the oven until ready to test. 


Adjustment of Results to a Basic Control 

The use of a basic control cord sample is especially valua- 
ble in disclosing variation introduced into the results by a 
new technician, or the use of a different testing machine, 
or any other of a number of sources of error. After a 
number of separate tests have been run, each containing the 
basic control cord, an average value is calculated for the 
characteristic adhesion, K, of the control cord. In compar- 
ing results from different tests, then, the K’s for all the 
samples in a given test are first adjusted by the ratio of 
the K of the control cord in that test to the mean of the K’s 
for all tests, as 

iene tian x Sea ee eal 


A control chart may be kept of the characteristic adhesion 
over the period of test. Such a chart appears in Figure 6, 
where the different symbols represent the rubber stocks 
used. The solid line represents the grand average charac- 
teristic adhesion of the control cord, obtained in 41 tests 
during the first eight months shown. The dashed lines rep- 
resent the control limits, calculated from the standard er- 
rors of the individual test means according to the procedure 
recommended by A.S.T.M. Committee E-1 on Methods of 
Testing in its manual on presentation of data. The limits 


can, of course, be chosen to meet the particular situation. 
Then, an increase in variance of data due to change in 
stock or other condition affecting the basic control is made 
evident by the new values falling outside the control limits 
more than the expected proportionate number of times. It 
may be noted from the chart that values for the last two 
months, July and August, do not follow the same trend as 
earlier values, owing to the use of a new testing machine 
whose calibration evidently does not agree with that of the 
old machine. 


Examples of Annlication of the Method 

The application of the “H” adhesion test under the pro- 
posed conditions to a series of typical cotton and rayon tire 
cords is shown in Table 1. It will be seen that rayon cord 
without treatment has a very low characteristic adhesion, 
as compared with cotton cord, but that the adhesion at both 
normal and high temperatures is nearly up to cotton after 
treatment with a commercial adhesive. The characteristic 
adhesion of nylon is seen to be somewhat better than that 
of rayon, but still far below that of cotton. 


Precision of the Method 

As a basic control cord was included in all tests, the re- 
sults obtained permit calculation of the standard error. The 
observed standard error in characteristic adhesion at 75° F. 
based on 41 different tests is 4.9%, and computed error 
from within-test variation is 2.6%. The respective errors 
at 275° F. are 5.9% and 3.2%. This analysis therefore 
shows the presence of further still unidentified and uncon- 
trolled variables. 


Summary 

The “H” adhesion test has been adopted tentatively for 
evaluating the adhesive properties of cotton and other tire 
cords in natural and GR-S rubber. The various factors 
which could have been expected to influence the adhesion 
or its measurement fall into four broad classes: experi- 
mental conditions, time factors, rubber-stock factors, and 
cord fabrics. 

Predrying of cotton cord and variations in the pressure 
on the mold were found to have no significant effect on ad- 
hesion. Temperature of test was found to be highly im- 
portant. Among factors involved during molding of speci- 
mens, direction of calendering of the rubber stock and dif- 
ferences in types of molds used were found to have, in gen- 
eral, little or no influence. The position of the specimen in 
the mold is likewise not of importance. The rubber sheath 
around the cord between the end strips of each specimen 
was found to cause significant, but spurious increases in 
adhesicn. As regards the testing machine, the conditions 
of clamping of the specimen were found to be without effect, 
but the speed of the pulling clamp gave significant varia- 
tions in adhesion. 

A 24-hour aging period was found necessary for testing 
at room temperature, and a 1'%-hour heating period needed 
before testing of specimens at high temperatures. A one- 
minute delay in testing of high temperature specimens was 

(Continued on page 219) 
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Use of Durez 12687 Powdered Resin 
with Synthetic Rubbers 


NE of the problems facing the compounder of hard 

and semi-hard synthetic rubber stocks is the diffi- 

culty of adding sufficient loading on the mill, a re- 
sult of the comparative stiffness or retention of “nerve” 
which is characteristic of these compounds. In general 
this problem is overcome by the addition of various plas- 
ticizers, but with a sacrifice of such qualities as hardness 
and tensile strength. 

In January, 1945, a new thermosetting resin, Durez 
12687, was introduced as a solution to this problem. It was 
claimed that the addition of various percentages of the 
resin to certain synthetic stocks would soften or plasticize 
them to a point where they could be easily handled on the 
mill without detracting from their final physical proper- 
ties. Since that time a number of rubber goods manufac- 
turing companies have experimented with the resin and 
subsequently used it in production. It is reported that the 
results have been most satisfactory in the majority of cases. 
Not only is the stock more easily handled on the mill, but a 
number of its physical properties are noticeably improved. 
The resin is most useful with the acrylonitrile-butadiene 
copolymers, generally referred to as Buna N, and has been 
found to possess limited advantages with the styrene-buta- 
diene copolymers (GR-S) and with neoprene. 


Properties of Durez 12687 

Durez 12687 is a thermosetting phenol-formaldehyde 
resin furnished in finely powdered form to simplify han- 
dling and to insure easy dispersion on the mill. It has a 
melting point of 70 to 75° C., and at the pressures developed 
during milling, the resin disperses readily in rubber formu- 
lations on the mill. When the resin is cured alone, it is 
hard, inflexible, heat resistant, and insoluble in oils. and 
organic solvents. 

With the Buna N rubbers the 12687 resin has been found 
to have unlimited compatibility. There is also evidence of 
chemical reactivity between the resin and the coplymer. 
In addition to exerting very useful plasticizing action the 
resin acts as a reenforcing agent for Buna N. Compati- 
bility with GR-S is less than with Buna N, but is still suf- 
ficient to make 12687 resin useful for many applications. 


Compounding Details 

In general the usual compounding procedures for the 
various synthetic rubbers are followed when processing 
formulations involving 12687 resin. 

With simple mixtures of Buna N and 12687 resin, contain- 
ing no sulfur or accelerators, the resin definitely serves as 
a vulcanizing agent, producing partially, but not tightly 
cured stocks. It may be possible in some cases, therefore, 
to reduce the amount of.sulfur normally used, thus produc- 
ing a stock with improved aging characteristics. 

The compression set of Buna N is generally very low, but 
when this resin is used with it, the compression set increases 
as the percentage of resin increases in the formulation. 
Since softeners, which are sometimes used in formulations 
containing resins, also influence compression set, it has been 
found advisable to use organic esters for least increase in 
set, with styrene derivatives next and coal-tar derivatives 
being poorest in this respect. 

With GR-S the 12687 resin does not show any appreciable 
reenforcing or vulcanizing action, but it is helpful as a 
processing aid and in building up hardness. Because of the 
plasticizing or softening effect and the contribution to hard- 
ness, the compounder is able to produce GR-S stocks with 
hardness values from 70 to 95 with processing characteris- 
tics of much softer stocks. The 12687 resin has also been 
found to improve hot tear resistance. 


J. W. Ferguson 





Some Examples of Items Molded from Hard and Semi-Hard Syn- 

thetic Rubbers in Combination with Durez Phenolic Resin 12687. The 

Electric Light Handles, Grommet, Extruded Strip, and Plug Are Prod- 

ucts of Johnson Rubber Co., and the Dust Pan and Sink Strainer 
Were Made by Wooster Rubber Co. 


Hard GR-S stocks, such as would be obtained by using 
100 parts of GR-S, 100 parts of 12687 resin, and a heavy 
loading of fillers, show exceptional heat resistance—su- 
perior to the best heat resistant stocks produced from nat- 
ural rubber. Such stocks, which are in the ebonite class, 
have better aging properties because of the reduced sulfur 
content made possible by the use of this resin. The cured 
hard rubber machines readily, and its oil and heat re- 
sistance is improved by virtue of the oil and heat resistance 
of the thoroughly cured resin. The hard rubber comes 
from the mold with a high gloss, and exposure tests indi- 
cate that this gloss is retained to a greater extent during 
weathering than with compounds not containing the Durez. 

One formulation involving 40 parts of 12687 resin on 100 
parts of GR-S and having a hardness of 98 has been mixed 
in a Banbury with no difficulty from scorching and was 
then extruded without showing the usual poor surface of 
GR-S extruded stocks. There was no evidence of surface 
roughness or dogskinning. 

In the case of neoprene, it is possible to secure, by using 
50 parts of 12687 resin, a tensile strength of approximately 
half that normally obtained with 30 parts of Gastex. The 
physical properties of such a compound are inferior to 
those obtained with carbon black, but the resin does aid in 
building up the ultimate hardness of neoprene stocks, 
usually one of the most difficult properties to obtain with 
this rubber. 


Discussion of Experimental Results 


The following test results,° as obtained by the Hycar 
Service Laboratory and the V. L. Smithers Laboratory, il- 
lustrate the effectiveness of 12687 resin as a reenforcement 
for Buna N and also emphasize the balance of high tensile 
strength, hardness, elongation, and low temperature flexi- 
bility secured in formulations containing this resin. 

An examination of the above test results permits certain 
conclusions to be drawn concerning the use of 12687 resin 
with Buna N rubbers. A comparison of Compound A with 
Compounds B and C shows the effectiveness of 20 and 50 
parts of this resin. By increasing the resin in 10 part in- 
crements, the tensile strength and hardness were found to 
increase proportionately. 

The special advantages of 12687 resin, as compared with 
a standard phenolic resin such as Durez 175, becomes ap- 





'Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Ine., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
* See table next page. 
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Compounps And Test DATA 


(ompound A B 
Hyear OR-25 100.0 100.0 
Zine oxide 5.0 5.9 
earic acid. 1.5 1.5 
ane ; 1.5 Po 
Altax : ; 1.5 1.5 
Durez 12687 50.0 


Durez 175 


(rastex 
OriGiINAL Prysican Pre 
( , 

Cure, min. at 310° F. ' 30 15 30 45 30 
lensile, p.s.i. 300 325 2400 2600 1240 
Modulus, 300°% 2400 1950 
Elongation, 390 130 300 PSO 330 
Hardness Shore .. 1S 50 92 93 63 
Specitic gravity 1.03 1.0S 

PROPERTIES AFTER AGING IN 
lensile, p.s.i. 374 2600 
> change, tensile +15 0 
Elongation, / 320 180 
‘% change, elongation 26 36 
Hardness, Shore fe 19 96 
ISO degree bend. eararat OK OK 


Note: While all of the above work was done on Hycar OR-25, this i 
producers. 


parent upon inspection of the results obtained with Com- 
pound B and Compound F. 

Compound D illustrates that smaller percentages of 12687 
resin can be used along with some carbon black for plastici- 
zation during mixing and cempounding. Tensile strength 
equivalent to that of a compound containing only carbon 
black in an amount equal to the combined weight of the resin 
and carbon black in Compound D was found. 
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Buna N And 12687 Resin 


Cc » t | 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100 
5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 
1.5 1.5 10 1.5 
| ee 1.5 is 
1.5 Lo 1.5 1.3 
20.0 20.0 10:0 
40.0 
50.0 HOO 


)PERTIES OF VULCANIZATES 


15 30 15 0 15 0 15 
1330 2750 S30 Y25 S25 102. SD5 
1110 PSOo H50 
340) P60 270 1() 10) 570 4) 
o4 7s sO ON ww 4 64 
1.08 Liv ee 1.08 


Ain OvEN 70 Hours ar 212° F. 


1240 2740 brow 
0 0 33 
250 220 250 
i5 15 14 
70 S2 70 
OK 


nformation is applicable to equivalent grades of Buna N made by other 


In general it has also been noted that the higher the acrylonitrile content in the copolymer, the more effective is the 12687 resin. 


Summary and Conclusions 

The advantages which result from the use of a new ther- 
mosetting phenolic resin, Durez 12687, when compounded in 
Buna N and other synthetic rubbers, have been explained, 
and compound formulae and physical test data given illus- 
trate some of these advantages. This new resin is particu- 
larly useful for compounding hard and semi-hard synthetic 
rubber stocks. 





New Blowing Agent 
(Continued from page 212) 


can probably be obtained by experienced compounders. 


Tape 4. CetivuLtar GR-S Eponttt kK 
GR-S (15 min. break) ; ‘ 100 
SRE furnace black 30 
M Tt thermal black : 50 
Zine oxide... ; : 3 
Unsaturated petroleum softener 70 
N-cyclohexyl 2-benzothiazole sulfe *namide 3 
Phe nyl beta naphthylamine 2 ays l 
Sulfur. ... ae : : 50 
Blowing Agent No. 15....... : ; 9 
Puysicat Properties 
Press cure at 324° F. (min.)........ ‘ 105 
% blow.. 280 
Apparent density (0z/cu. in.) 0.20 
Tape 5. Rectaimep Rupsper CELLULAR Propvucts 
L M 
Whole tire reclaim. : 100, 100 
MT thermal black wales 10) 
Whiting... ee 10 
2 2 
Zine oxide ekisa tiles - K 3 
» ) 
Stearic acid. oa 2 2 
Benzothiazyl disulfide . l l 
letramethyl thiuram monusulfide. . Senora v2 
N-cyclohexyl 2-benzothiazole sulfen: mide ‘ : V.2 
Phenyl beta n: aphthyle mine.... caolke os 1 
Process oil (Circo) ‘ ' 0 25 
=) ae , rae ot 3 3 
Blowing Agent No. 15....... ‘ nhs ; 5 5 
Puysicat Properties 
Press cure at 311° F. (min.).......... ee . : 15. 15 
blow 60 150 
Apparent density (0z./cu. in.) 0.16 0.1 


Reclaimed Rubber Products 

Most compounders have had more experience in working 
with reclaimed rubber than with GR-S and Buna N. The 
formulae of Table 5 are therefore offered merely as 
guides in converting present formulae to the use of Blow- 
ing Agent #15 and are not suggested as finished com- 
mercial compounds. 


Summary and Conclusions 

A new blowing agent, consisting of a mixture of biuret 
and urea, has been described with special attention to 
the advantages of its use for the production of sponge 
or cellular rubber from the various synthetics and re- 
claim. Laboratory formulae for the use of this Blowing 
Agent #15 with GR-S, Buna N, and reclaimed rubber 
have been given, together with some properties of the 
resulting end products, in order to show the possibilities 
of this blowing agent fcr cellular rubber. 





Study of “H” Test 


(Continued from page 217) 


found to have no effect. Storage of uncured rubber stock at 
low temperature (approximately 45° F.) before building 
test pads was found to be important. 

The force required to separate a cord from rubber was 
found to increase linearly with the gage and requires an 
adjustment when comparing tests of cords having different 
gages. The characteristic adhesion was defined and shown 
to give a practical estimate of adhesion. The twist of a 
cord was found to have a small influence on adhesion, and 
adjustment formulae were given to permit comparison of 
cords having different twists. 

A description is given of a recommended procedure for 
conducting the “H” adhesion test. The proposed method, 
based on the findings of this study, aims to provide means 
for evaluating or holding uniform those factors having sig- 
nificant effects on the results. Data accumuated during 
the study reveal that the standard error in the characteris- 
tic adhesion obtained by use of the proposed method may be 
expected to be about 5% at normal room temperature and 
about 6% at 275° F. 
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EDITORIALS 


What If Plastics Industry Production 
Volume Equals That of the 
Rubber Industry? 


al Plastics Exposition, held at Grand Central 

Palace in New York, April 22 to 27, and the 
information contained in some of the papers pre- 
sented before the Society of the Plastics Industry’s 
annual conference, brought into bold relief the 
phenomenal growth that has taken place in the size 
of this sister industry during the last decade. It 
is a little difficult to realize that while the rubber 
industry in this country has been using one-half to 
three-quarters of a million long tons of rubber in 
the pericd prior to World War II and is now con- 
suming rubber at a rate of about one million tons 
annually, the plastics industry has increased its 
consumption of resins and plastics from about 
54,000 long tons in 1935 to about 400,000 long tons 
in 1945 and is using its basic raw materials at a 
rate of abcut 450,000 tons a year at the present 
time. Furthermore additional capacity for the pro- 
duction of 135,000 tons of synthetic resins by July 
1, 1947, is contemplated, according to W. Stuart 
Landes, president of the Plastic Materials Manu- 
facturers Association. Mr. Landes also predicted 
that by 1955, capacity for the production of all 
synthetic resin and plastic materials should be be- 
tween 1,100,000 and 1,600,000 long tons. 

This growth is no news to many of the companies 
in the rubber industry, who both during and before 
the recent war have become more and more involved 
with processing plastic materials along with rubber 
in their plants, and, in some instances, have them- 
selves also become suppliers of synthetic resins and 
plastics. There is one aspect of this situation 
which concerns all members of the rubber goods 
manufacturing industry and the producers of both 
natural and synthetic.rubber and to a lesser extent 
the producers and users of synthetic resins and 
plastics. For many products other than tires, the 
greater the use of not only synthetic rubbers, but 
also synthetic plastics, the smaller the use of nat- 
ural rubber. In other words, instead of there being 
only a competition between natural and synthetic 
rubbers for use in many industrial and retail con- 
sumer goods, the competition will be between nat- 
ural rubber, synthetic rubber, and synthetic plas- 
tics. 


ey attendance record set by the first Nation- 


H. E. Fritz, director of research for The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., emphasized this fact when in an arti- 
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cle in INDIA RUBBER WORLD for August, 1945, in our 
new Plastics Technology section, he said: “A full 
realization of the similarity of the purposes, mate- 
rials, and the techniques of the plastics industry is 
of the utmost importance in postwar planning.” Dr. 
Fritz continued: “Rubber in its vulcanized form is 
itself a thermoplastic, and many of the processes 
and much of the machinery and equipment of the 
rubber factory can easily be adapted to plastics. 
For these reasons there are many who hold that 
rubber manufacture and plastics manufacture 
should be classed together as a single industry, in 
which, to be sure, rubber was the first product to 
be developed on a large scale and is still by far the 
largest item.” 


If the predictions of Mr. Landes of the PMMA 
are realized, rubber may no longer be “the largest 
item.”’ In articles which have appeared or will 
soon appear in INDIA RUBBER WORLD since August, 
1945, we have tried to call attention to the materials 
and processes that have been developed and im- 
proved during the last few years for fabric coating, 
packaging, laminating, post-forming, and the use 
of non-rigid elastomeric plastics in the production 
of many molded industrial items, the latter previ- 
ously made almost entirely from rubber. We have 
also recently sought to point out the progress that 
has been made in blending or using as compounding 
ingredients for rubber, the various synthetic resins 
and plastics. These developments were described 
by H. A. Winkelmann, of the Dryden Rubber Co., 
before the Society of Plastics Engineers early this 
year and published in the March issue of INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD. 


Surveys of the future outlook and earning pros- 
pects of the rubber industry by investment banking 
houses and statements made by several rubber 
company heads during the last few months have 
all stressed the very great importance of increasing 
the diversification of products of the rubber indus- 
try as the best means of maintaining earnings at a 
high level after the “‘pent-up demand”’ for old-line 
products has been satisfied. If the output of plas- 
tic raw materials is to equal that of rubber raw 
materials, it seems worth while to call attention to 
the obvious fact that these plastic materials provide 
one of the easiest ways of achieving to a small or 
large degree a diversification of products of estab- 
lished rubber goods manufacturing companies, and, 
we might add, with the minimum effect on existing 
production operations and with a more than usual 
opportunity for profit. In this connection we of 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD would welcome an expression 
of opinion from our readers with regard to the pos- 
sibility of a gradual merging of the rubber and 
plastics industry during the next five or ten years 
and the advantages and disadvantages to be de- 
rived therefrom. 
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Wartime Developments Feature A. C. S. Rubber Division Meeting 


HE first postwar meeting of the Di- 

vision of Rubber Chemistry, which 
began on the afternoon of April 10, 
and the High Polymer Forum held 
jointly with the Divisions of Paint, Var- 
nish & Plastics, Cellulose, Colloid, Or- 
ganic, and Physical & Inorganic Chem- 
istry of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, which was held April 9 and the 
morning of April 10, were featured by 
a large number of papers devoted to 
the discussion of research and develop- 
ment problems worked on during the 
period of the past war, public presenta- 
tion of which had been restricted up to 
this time. Of the 54 papers given be- 
fore the Rubber Division and the High 
Polymer Forum, about 12 might be 
classed as dealing with the fundamental 
aspects of the polymerization process, 
12 as concerned with the relation of 
the properties of the polymers to mole- 
cular structure, eight with the prop- 
erties of new rubbers and resins, seven 
with new compounding ingredients, six 
with the subject testing, four with 
latices, four with the chemistry of vul- 
canization, and one with a finished end- 
product. 

Registration for the Rubber Division 
totaled about 1,000, and several hun- 
dred were in attendance at the techni- 
cal sessions of the High Polymer For- 
um. Registration for the entire Society 
was in the neighborhood of 8,500. 


Rubber Division Meetings 


W. A. Gibbons, chairman of the Di- 
vision of Rubber Chemistry, in his 
opening remarks at the beginning of 
the technical sessions of the Division 
on the afternoon of April 10 stressed 
the effect of World War II on the in- 
dustry, which after 100 years of de- 
velopment of the production and use of 
natural rubber was required in a year 
or so to develop and use synthetic in 
its manufacturing processes. He em- 
phasized that one of the reasons why 
rubber has always so well fulfilled the 
expectations of its consumers is the 
ability of its technicians. He pointed 
out that in the postwar period, rubber 
and its products will be constantly ex- 
panding in volume and importance and 


that new rubbers and new techniques - 


will add steadily to the excellence and 
diversity of these products. 

Abstracts of papers presented before 
the Rubber Division were published in 
our March issue, except for the one de- 
scribing the Charles Goodyear Lecture. 
This was given by Waldo L. Semon, of 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., and had for its 
subject, “Research Leading to Com- 
mercial Butadiene Synthetic Rubber.” 
Dr. Semon was elected Charles Good- 
year Lecturer for 1944, but because of 
the cancellation of the 1944 fall meet- 
ing of the Society and the cancellation 
of all meetings during 1945, he was pre- 
vented from presenting his paper until 
this time. The accompanying photo- 
graph shows Dr. Semon receiving the 
congratulations of Dr. Gibbons just be- 
fore delivering the Goodyear Lecture 
on the morning of April 11. 
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Waldo L. Semon, Charles Goodyear Lecturer, 
Receiving the Congratulations of W. A. Gib- 
bons, Rubber Division Chairman, before 
Presenting His Paper at Convention Hall 


The Charles Goodyear Lecture for 
1944. At the time Charles Goodyear 
discovered vulcanization, it is safe to 
say that neither he nor anyone else un- 
derstood the molecular structure of 
rubber or the chemical reaction re- 
sponsible for the profound change in 
physical properties that occurred dur- 
ing the process. Now we know that 
natural rubber is only one member of 
a wide class of materials that have the 
property of elasticity, characterized by 
the ability after being stretched 200 to 
1000% of being able to return forcibly 
and rapidly to subsequently their origi- 
nal dimensions. Thus rubber is a gen- 
eric term and should be considered as 
one of the typical states of matter in 
the same class with crystals. fibers, 
glasses, and resins. Any material com- 
posed of a tangle of long linear mole- 
cules subject to lateral molecular mo- 
tion similar to that in a liquid may be 
termed a “rubber.” 

For greatest commercial value a rub- 
ber should be capable of vulcanization; 
that is, after it has been formed into 
the desired shape, it should be possible 
to cause some chemical change to occur 
so that the linear molecules are no 
longer free, but are cross-bonded or 
netted together to restrict plastic flow. 
It is not necessary to duplicate the pre- 
cise chemical structure of natural rub- 
ber in order to have a synthetic rubber- 
like material. It is merely necessary to 
build up long molecular chains which 
retain lateral molecular freedom. Theo- 
retically this building up can be done 
in a large number of ways. Two types 
of simple organic molecules that can 
be caused to join together by polymer- 
ization are vinyl compounds and con- 
jugated dienes. The problem of devis- 
ing a synthetic rubber resolves itself 
into making a large number of poly- 
mers and copolymers of vinyl com- 
pounds and dienes under varying condi- 
tions and evaluating the polymers as 
rubbers. Some ideas of the tremendous 
amount of work required in the re- 
search and selection of synthetic rub- 


bers may be gathered from the fact 
that prior to Pearl Harbor there were 
prepared and evaluated in our labora- 
tory 14,492 different synthetic rub- 
bers. Of these less than 100 were con- 
sidered worthy of pilot-plant trial for 
commercial development. The total 
number produced and used on a com- 
mercial scale is only about a dozen. 
Seventy-nine patents were issued in 
1945 covering the laboratory and pilot- 
plant work. The total number of pat- 
ents issued to all workers in the field 
of polymerization, treatment of latex, 
compounding, and use of synthetic rub- 
ber in 1945 was 158. 

The process of making synthetic rub- 
ber is discussed in detail, first quoting 
in part from U. S. patent No. 2,362,052, 
D. Craig to B. F. Goodrich Co., Novem- 
ber 7, 1944. This patent lists the main 
variables to be considered in polymeri- 
zation work, but does not disclose why 
the various components were chosen or 
the different processes were conducted. 
tesearch leading to the development of 
commercial synthetic rubber had to do 
largely with the systematic study of 
these variables and the selection of 
those raw materials and conditions 
which would produce a_ satisfactory 
synthetic rubber at a low enough cost 
to be used commercially. 

The function of each of the ingredi- 
ents and steps, as set forth in the de- 
scription of the patent, is considered. 
Items discussed are butadiene, styrene 
and other comonomers, ratio of diene 
to comonomer, water, emulsifying 
agents, modifiers, polymerization ac- 
celerators, inhibiters of polymerization, 
polymerization initiators, temperature 
and time of reaction, degree of conver- 
sion, ratio in which reactants combine, 
formation and treatment of latex, the 
coagulation process, drying and pack- 
aging, and the use of synthetic rubber. 

The synthetic rubber industry, as we 
have it today, is the result of group 
effort. Chemists, engineers, and pro- 
duction men all contributed their ut- 
most to the project. The success of 
the project can be measured in several 
ways: (1) The plants, as soon as com- 
pleted, started turning out synthetic 
rubber of satisfactory quality. (2) 
Productive capacity of every plant ex- 
ceeded design capacity. (3) Produc- 
tion costs were lower than estimated 
and have been continually decreasing. 

During 1945 the production of buta- 
diene synthetic rubber was greater than 
our highest prewar consumption of 
natural rubber. In these plants, for 
instance, in 1945 were produced 830,- 
000 long tons of GR-S, which is about 
1,860,080,000 pounds. Better synthetic 
rubber tires are being made contin- 
ually. Passenger tires of a quality 
better than the best prewar tires are 
even now being made 100% from GR-S. 


The Rubber Division Bancuet 

The banquet of the Rubber Division 
was held the evening of April 11 in the 
main ballroom of the Chelsea Hotel 
and was attended by about 850 mem- 
bers and guests. Credit for an excel- 
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Speakers’ Table at the Rubber Division Banquet, Hotel Chelsea, April 11: 


lent meal and an entertainment pro- 
gram of interesting and varied charac- 
ter is due to Harry G. Bimmerman and 
his local committee on arrangements. 

Honored guests seated at the speak- 
crs’ table consisted of Col. Bradley 
Dewey, president of the A. C. S. and 
former Rubber Director; Charles L. 
Parsons, retiring secretary and_ busi- 
ness manager of the A. C. S.; Alden 
H. Emery, the new secretary and busi- 
ness manager of the A. C. S.; and Wal- 
ter H. Murphy, editcr of Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry and Chemical 
and Engineering News. Members of 
the executive committee of the Divi- 
sion, Mr. Bimmerman, and_ honored 
guests (except Mr. Emery, who was 
absent at the time the picture was 
taken) are shown in the accompanying 
illustration. 

Colonel Dewey, in a few brief re- 
marks made at the banquet, compli- 
mented the members of the Rubber Di- 
vision on their work in connection with 
the synthetic rubber program during 
and following the war period and in ad- 
dition commended them for their unity 
and morale in connection with the ac- 
tivities of the Division of Rubber 
Chemistry. He expressed the opinion 
that an equal amount vf spirit in some 
of the other Divisions would result in 
much overall benefit to the Society as 
a whole. 

The Business Meeting 

The business meeting of the Rubber 
Division was held in the ballroom of 
Convention Hall at the conclusion of 
the technical session for the morning of 
April 12. Chairman Gibbons first 
called for the report of the nominating 
committee headed by John T. Blake, 
of Simplex Wire & Cable Co. Nomina- 
tions for officers ef the Division for the 
year 1947, to be elected by letter ballot 
and the results announced at the fall 
meeting of the Division. follow: for 
chairman, W. W. Vogt, Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co.; vice chairman, Harry 


(Left to Right): 


Outcault, St. Joseph Lead Co., and 
R. A. Schatzel, Rome Cable Corp.; 
treasurer, C. W. Christensen, Monsan- 
to Chemical Co.; secretary, C. R. 
Haynes, Binney & Smith Co.; sergeant- 
at-arms, C. R. Cuthbertson, United 
States Rubber Co., and L. M. Baker, 
Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co. For di- 
rectors, the following were nominated: 
G. L. Allison, Goodrich; Norman Grace, 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co.; S. D. 
Gehman, Goodyear; W. J. Geldard, 
U.S. Rubber; G. H. Swart, General Tire 
& Rubber Co.; F. W. Frericks, Cupples 
Co.; and A. M. Neal, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc. As no additional 
nominations came from the floor, the 
nominations were accepted by the mem- 
bership. 

Harry Outcault, chairman of the 
ccmmittee on membership, was next 
called upon to make his report. He 
explained that because of the shortage 
of paper for publication of Rubber 
Chemistry and Technology, his commit- 
tee could not become active until July, 
1945, but its work since that time had 
resulted in 228 new active members of 
the Division and 37 new associate mem- 
bers. New members for the American 
Chemical Society totaled 42. Member- 
ship in the Division of Rubber Chemis- 
try as of April 1, 1946, amounted to 
1,271 active members, 257 associate 
members, and eight honorary members, 
making a total of 1536. There are also 
299 subscription members for Rubber 
Chemistry and Technology. 

John McGavack, of U. S. Rubber, 
chairman of the committee on rubber 
bibliography. then reported on the ac- 
tivities of this committee, other mem- 
hers of which were C. C. Davis, Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Co.: Mr. Chris- 
tensen, and M. E. Lerner, Rubber Age. 
Dr. McGavack mentioned that the work 
of the bibliography committee since 
1944 would be culminated in May with 
the mailing to all members of the Di- 
vision of a 400-page volume of a biblio- 


M. F. Torrence (du Pont), Division Sergeant- 
at-Arms; C. C. Davis (Boston Woven Hose), Editor, Rubber Chemistry and Technology; A. H. Nellen (Lee Tire), and S. G. Byam (du Pont), 
Division Directors: H. I. Cramer (Sharples), Division Secretary; W. W. Vogt (Goodyear), Division Vice Chairman; Col. Bradley Dewey 
(Dewey & Almy), President, A. C. S.; W. A. Gibbons (U. S. Rubber), Division Chairman; Charles L. Parsons, retiring Secretary, A. C. S.; 
C. W. Christensen (Monsanto), Division Treasurer; Harry G. Bimmerman (du Pont), Chairman, Local Committee; Fred Amon (Cabot), Di- 
vision Director; Walter J. Murphy, Editor Industrial and Engineering Chemistry; and B. §. Garvey (Goodrich) and C. R. Haynes (Binney 
& Smith), Division Directors. 


graphy of literature on rubber for the 
period 1940-41. It was further stated 
that of the $3,000 allocated to this com- 
mittee, all was being returned to the 
treasurer of the Division, together with 
an additional $3,000 realized from the 
sale of advertising appearing in the 
publication. Dr. McGavack particu- 
larly commended Mr. Lerner for his 
very great help in the preparation of 
this 1940-41 bibliography publication. 

On the subject of the next meeting 
of the Division, Dr. Gibbons reported 
that the Rubber Division was planning 
to join the parent society for the fall 
meeting scheduled for September 9 
through 13 at Chicago, if adequate ho- 
tel accommodations could be obtained 
for members of the Division. If it is 
not possible to join with the rest of the 
Society for the meeting in Chicago, 
the Rubber Division will probably hold 
its meeting at about the same time in 
some other city, probably Cleveland. 

H. I. Cramer, secretary of the Divi- 
sion, was called upon to report on the 
work of the committee responsible for 
the preparation of the new by-laws. He 
stated that copies of the new by-laws 
had been mailed to members of the Di- 
vision, and the results of letter ballot- 
ing showed 558 votes for and seven 
votes against their adoption. Dr. Gib- 
bons pointed out that it was necessary 
for the new by-laws to be submitted to 
the council of the American Chemical 
Society for final approval and called 
for a motion to take such action, obtain 
the necessary approval, and adopt the 
by-laws for the Division. The motion 
was made, seconded, and carried by a 
voice vote. 

Dr. Gibbons also took the occasion to 
comment on some of the changes in the 
new by-laws, particularly that part re- 
lating to the new policy of the Division 
to give more encouragement to local 
groups. The Division may _ sponsor 
local groups following application to 
the executive committee by these 
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groups and a decision by the Division 
for such sponsorship. The sponsored 
groups may indicate their relation to 
the Division by use of the following 
wording on letterheads and membership 
cards: “ Rubber Group, 
Sponsored by the Division of Rubber 
Chemistry, American Chemical Socie- 
ty.’ The new by-laws state, however, 
that the rules of the American Chem- 
ical Society do not permit the use of 
the Scciety’s insignia or seal in this 
connection. Membership in a Rubber 
Group of itself does not entitle a per- 
son to any more privileges in the A. 
Cc. S. or the Division than the person 
would enjoy without Rubber Group 
membership. To foster progress and 
achievement by local groups, the new 
by-laws now provide that the directors 
of the Division shall consist of, first, 
as many elected directors as there are 
sponsored Rubber Groups, and, fur- 
ther, that one director shall be elected 
from the active members of the Divi- 
sion located in the area served by each 
sponsored Rubber Group. The slate 
prepared by the nominating committee 
of the Division will consist of two 
active members for vice chairman, one 
active member for secretary, one ac- 
tive member for treasurer, and at least 
two members resident in each section 
served by a sponsored Rubber Group, 
for the position of director. 





It was also announced that the 
Charles Goodyear Lecture Award 
would henceforth be known as _ the 


Charles Goodyear Medal and that in 
the future the executive committee of 
the Division shall constitute the Medal 
Committee. 

A motion was made by Dr. Blake 
that with the planned retirement of 
Dr. Cramer from the post as secretary 
of the Division and the nomination of 
Mr. Haynes to that office, Mr. Haynes 
should be elected as assistant secre- 
tary for the balance of the current 
year in order that he might have an 
opportunity better to acquaint himself 
with his new duties before taking the 
position as secretary in 1947. The mo- 
tion was seconded and carried by voice 
vote, and Mr. Haynes became assistant 
secretary of the Division for the re- 
mainder of 1946. 

Immediately following the adjourn- 
ment of the business meeting a lunch- 
eon for the chairmen of the various 
local rubber groups was given by the 
executive committee of the Division. 


The High Polymer Forum 


The High Polymer Forum, sponsored 
by the Division of Paint, Varnish & 
Plastics Chemistry with the coopera- 
tion of the Divisions of Cellulose, Col- 
loid, Organic, and Physical & Organic 
Chemistry, got under way on the morn- 
ing of April 9 with introductory re- 
marks by A. C. Elm of N. J. Zine Co., 
chairman of the Division of Paint, 
Varnish & Plastics Chemistry, and P. 
Dr. Eim said 
that the High Polymer Forum was an 
outgrowth of the difficulties at the 
New York meeting of the Society in the 
Fall of 1944, when papers of interest 
to workers in the field of high polymers 
were scheduled at so many different 
places and often at conflicting times 
so that adequate coverage was im- 
possible. Chairmen of the interested 
Divisions were organized to plan a 
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joint symposium and also constituted 
with other members of the various Di- 
visions a review committee for papers 
offered for presentation at the Forum. 
R. H. Ball, of the Celanese Corp. and 
the Paint, Varnish & Plastics Division, 
was appointed chairman of the Forum 
committee. Dr. Elm explained that the 
papers scheduled for the first half- 
day session (the first four abstracts) 
were those previously arranged by Dr. 
Flory for a Symposium on the Physi- 
cal Chemistry of Copolymers and 
Copolymerization to be presented be- 
fore the Division of Physical and In- 
organic Chemistry. The remainder of 
the papers were selected by Drs. Ball, 
C. S. Fuller, of Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Frank R. Mayo, of U. S. Rubber, 
and Dr. Flory. The High Polymer 
Forum had been scheduled for the Sep- 
tember, 1945, meeting of the Society 
in Chicago, but had been postponed 
with: the cancellation of this meeting 
by ODT. 

Dr. Elm then introduced Dr. Flory, 
who after a few additional remarks, 
presided at the first morning session 
on April 9. Dr. Ball presided at the 
afternoon session on April 9 and the 
morning session on April 10. Dr. 
Flory pointed out that in the field of 
high polymers, composition vs. prop- 
erties was not a straight line relation 
and therefore required rather exten- 
sive research and investigation. He 
mentioned that condensation copoly- 
mers offered one of the best means of 
studying this relation and then intro- 
duced Dr. Fuller, who presented the 
first paper of the High Polymer Fo- 
rum, this paper being on the subject 
of condensation polymers. 


Abstracts of High Polymer Papers 

Abstracts of papers presented be- 
fore the High Polymer Forum were not 
available for publication together with 
those presented before the Division of 
Rubber Chemistry in the March issue of 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD and are therefore 
given now. One exception was the pa- 
per by W. O. Baker and N. R. Pape, 
of Bell Laboratories, which was re- 
peated as part of the program of the 
Rubber Division and thus appeared in 
our March issue. 


Disorder In Linear Condensation 
Copolymer Solids. On X-ray examina- 
tion, solid linear organic polymers ex- 
hibit a wide range of order in regard 
to the manner in which the individual 
chain segments pack with respect to 
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one another. Most polymers consist 
of a dispersion in one another of two 
or more phases representing different 
degrees of order. Such phases in gen- 
eral are not in thermodynamic equi- 
librium. Within a given phase a de- 
gree of order approaching that ob- 
served in the single crystals of low 
molecular compounds may be reached. 
Often dispersed phases of different 
crystal structure exist side by side. 

In the present paper the effects of 
chemically combining units of different 
chemical structure in the same chain 
molecule are considered from the stand- 
point of the disordering influence on 
two features of order, prominent in 
simple condensation polymers: namely, 
(1) planes of polar groups perpen- 
licular or inclined to the molecule axes, 
and (2) planes parallel to the molecule 
axes. 

Copolyesters and copolyamides pre- 
pared from pure starting ingredients 
have been employed in order to study 
these effects. Polyamides in which 
progressively increasing amounts of 
N-methyl substitution are introduced 
exhibit striking changes in intensity 
of certain planes parallel to the mole- 
cule axes. These changes result from 
disordering introduced into the oppos- 
ing set of polar group planes. In 
copolyesters and copolyamides which 
are disordered by the introduction of 
different-length hydrocarbon spacers 
between the polar layers, strong X-ray 
reflections are observed in some in- 
stances which correspond to the aver- 
age spacings of the different residues. 
This behavior is similar to that found 
for mixtures of low molecular chain 
compounds. C. S. Fuller and W. O. 
Baker, Bell Laboratories, Murray Hill, 
INS. bs 


Relative Activities of Ethylene De- 
rivatives In Copolymerization. Data 
will be presented on the rates of perox- 
ide-catalyzed polymerization of some 
monomers alone. These data are of 
qualitative interest, but of no quantita- 
tive significance. Studies of copolymer 
compositions, however, permit quantita- 
tive comparison of reaction rates for 
a number of ethylene derivatives with 
several types of free radicals. Ina few 
copolymerizations the relative activities 
of the two monomers are independent 
of which type of radical chain ending 
is attacking them. In a few other 
copolymerizations the radical derived 
from one monomer will add only to the 
other monomer so that the monomers 
alternate in the copolymer. The great 
majority of monomer pairs lies between 
these extremes: there seems to be a 
general order of activity of monomers 
in copolymerization, on which is super- 
imposed (as a next approximation) a 
tendency of monomers to alternate in 
copolymerization. This alternation 
tendency may arise from at least three 
causes. The general order of activity 
in copolymerization is associated with 
conjugation of other groups with the 
ethylene bond, but has no apparent re- 
lation to the rates of polymerization 
of monomers alone. These observa- 
tions, together with considerations of 
some rate phenomena in copolymeriza- 
tion and of the reactivities of some cis 
and trans - isomers, are entirely consis- 
tent with the conclusions that reso- 
nance stabilization of the activated com- 
plex is a major factor in determining 
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activities in copolymerization and that 
this stabilization is highly dependent 
on the coplanarity of the conjugated 
groups. Krank R. Mayo, U. S. Rubber, 
Passaic, N. J. 


Some Recent Results In The Field Of 
Copolymerization. Recent experiment- 
al studies on copolymerization, carried 
out at Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute 
and now in the process of publication, 
will be reviewed. The following sys- 
tems will be included: 


Styrene--ethyl methacrylate 
Styrene—-butyl methacrylate 
Styrene—hexy! methacrylate 
Styrene allyl chloride 
Stryene—allyl bromide 


Methy! methacrylate 
Styrene— chloroprene 

2 5-dichlorostyrene—methyl methacryl: 
2,5-dichl acrylonitrile 
2,5-dichlorcstyrene—butadiene 


ally! chloride 


ite 





rostyrene 


A second part of the paper will deal 
with some recent theoretical develop- 
ments in the field of copolymerization 

particularly with the extension of 
Wall’s treatment of the removal of 
substituents from a random copolymer 
chain. 

It would be extremely useful to be 
able to describe the copolymerization 
behavior of a series of monomers by 
numbers assigned to the individual 
monomers, rather than to pairs of 
monomers. If such a_ simplification 
could be obtained, each monomer would 
enly have to be studied quantitatively 
with a limited number of other ref- 
erence monomers; then the behavior 
with all other monomers in the group 
could be calculated. 

In the case of the four monomers so 
thoroughly studied by Mayo and co- 
workers—styrene, methyl methacrylate, 
vinylidene chloride, and acrylonitrile— 
such a simplification appears possible. 
Each monomer can be characterized by 
two numbers. The first is a measure 
of the “general reactivity” of the 
monomer with free radicals; the sec- 
ond is a measure of polarity. In order 
of decreasing “general reactivity,” the 
monomers are arranged in the follow- 
ing order: styrene, methyl methacry- 
late. acrylonitrile, vinylidene chloride. 
With respect to “polarity,” the double 
bond in styrene is negative, that in acry- 
lonitrile positive, and those in methyl 
methacrylate and vinylidene chloride 
are in between. These relations will 
be discussed in terms of the electronic 
structures of the various monomers. 
Turner Alfrey, Jr., Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


-artial Conversicn Properties of Co- 
polymers. When a copolymerization re- 
action is carried out, the product ob- 
tained will generally be heterogenous 
in nature. This heterogeneity results 
from the fact that the products formed 
at different stages of conversion ex- 
hibit different properties. Accordingly 
the final product is a mixture of poly- 
mers. 

Copolymer heterogeneity can mani- 
fest itself in several ways. First of 
all, there can be variations in molecular 
weight or molecular size. Secondly, 
there can be differences in molecular 
shape as affected bv branching or by 
cross-linking. Finally, in the case of 
copolymers, there can be widespread 
variations in composition or monomer 
make-up. 

To obtain a 
the nature of 


better 
the copolymer 


description of 
which 


forms at each stage of the conversion, 
it is convenient to introduce the con- 
cept of “partial conversion properties” 
somewhat in analogy to partial molar 
quantities. A partial conversion prop- 
erty is the value of a property which 
can be associated with the polymer 
forming at any instant during the con- 
version. Thus the partial conversion 
molecular weight, at say 20% conver- 
sion, is the molecular weight of the 
polymer which forms at 20% conver- 
sion, but it is not the average molecular 
weight of all the polymer formed up 
to that conversion. 

Formulae have been derived for the 
determination of partial conversion 
preperties from a knowledge of the 
properties as functions of conversion. 
The GR-S system is used for examples. 
Frederick T. Wall, University of IIli- 
nois, Urbana, III. 


Copoly merization of Viny! Com- 
pounds With Dienes. An experimental 
study was made of the copolymeriza- 
tion reaction in the systems styrene- 
chloroprene and_ 2,5-dichlorostyrene- 
butadiene. Monomer mixtures ranging 
in composition from 10 to 90% diene 
were polymerized in mass to a low de- 


gree of conversion. The resulting 
cepolymers were isolated (using the 


frozen benzene technique) and analyzed 
for chlorine. By this means the rela- 
tive values of the various propagation 
rate constants were determined. 

Dichlorostyrene-butadiene monomer 
mixtures containing 68 mole per cent. 
of butadiene form copelymers of the 
same composition. This particular 
composition was therefore chosen for 
further study. Polymerization was 
carried out to varying degrees of ccon- 
version, and the copolymers were iso- 
lated and studied by means of viscomet- 
ric and osmometric measurement. As 
the degree of conversion was increased, 
the osmotic molecular weight and the 
intrinsic viscosity of the copolymer in- 
creased. This is interpreted as being 
due to the fact that the residual un- 
saturated group of a butadiene mole- 
cule in the copolymer chain can enter 
into the copolymerization reaction, 
forming a cross link. At very high de- 
grees of conversion, the copolymer be- 
comes partially insoluble. A. Gold- 
berg, Turner Alfrey, and W. P. Hohen- 
stein, Polytechnic Institute of Brook- 
lyn. 


Copolymerization. The Composition 
Distribution Curve. When two or more 
monomers are copolymerized, the prod- 
uct is a mixture of polymer molecules 
which vary in composition as well as in 
chain length. Some mixtures of mono- 
mers yield a polymer aggregate of 
fairly uniform composition; while oth- 
ers give a preduct whose molecules 
vary so widely in composition that 
technical usefulness is impaired. 

The distribution of compositions in 
a copolymer may be found from the 
relation: 





where M. is total number of moles of 
monomers at start; M, of unreacted 
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momomers; A,, mole fraction of com- 
ponent A in original monomer mixture; 
A, mole fraction of component A _ in 
remaining monomer; and A,, mole 
fraction of component A in the poly- 
mer just being formed. 

This equation may be used to de- 
termine the composition distribution 
curve for a system of any number of 
components. Application to binary and 
ternary systems is_ illustrated. I. 
Skeist, Celanese Corp. of America, 
Newark, N. J. 


The Viscosity of Dilute Solutions of 
Leng-Chain Molecules. The Initial Con- 
centration Dependence Constant. The 
constant, k’, characterizing the initial 
variation of the specific viscosity with 
concentration, is discussed, primarily 
with reference to its dependence on 
various structural and energy factors. 
Alternative methods for determining 
this constant from experimental data 
are compared. Numerous values of 
k’, mostly computed from data in the 
literature, are presented and discussed. 
Maurice L. Higgins, Kodak Research 
Laboratories, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Thermal Polymerization of 
Methyl Methacrylate. With the use of 
suitable precautions, exclusion of air 
and light and, preferably, the presence 
of an antioxidant such as hydroquinone, 
methyl methacrylate has been found to 
give a reproducible rate of thermal 
polymerization in the temperature 
range 100 to 150° C. At 181° C. the 
overall rate constant is 3.25 x 10-° mole 
per liter per second, and the overall ac- 
tivation energy 16 kcal. per mole. Com- 
binine these results with the data of 
Schulz and Blaschke’ on the benzoyl] 
peroxide catalyzed reaction, the chain 
initiation step (assumed bimolecular) 
has a rate constant of 6.54 x 10-*° at 
131°, an activation energy of 22 kcal., 
and a frequency factor with the re- 
markably low value of 0.36. Further, 
at 131°, kinetic chain lengths are very 
long (approximately 3,000,000) but, 
owing to chain transfer, the measured 
degree of polymerization is only about 
7,500. The exceptionally long kinetic 
chain lengths are suggested as the rea- 
son for the difficulties previously en- 
countered obtaining consistant thermal 
polymerization rates with this mono- 
mer. Cheves Walling and Emorene 
R. Briggs, U. S. Rubber. Passaic. 


The Temperature Dependence of the 
Osmotic Pressure of Polyvinyl Chloride 
Solutions. An osmometer of the Montonna- 
Jilk-Fuoss type has been modified to permit 
its enclosure in a specially constructed ther- 
mostat. Precise osmotic pressure measure- 
ments have been made over the temperature 
range 0° to 80° C. Measurements of poly- 
vinyl chloride in dioxane, methy] ethy] 
ketone, and cyclohexanone have been made 
as a function of concentration and temper- 
ature. Since osmotic pressure is a measure 
of the free energy of dilution, AF;, the heat 
of dilution can be evaluated from the tem- 
perature dependence of osmotie pressure by 
means of (0 A F:/T) / (0 1/T) = A Hy. Van 
Laar’s equation appears to hold over the 
concentration range studied (0 to 1%): 
hence the results can be given as values of 
A H,/v22 = o<. The quantity u. commonly 
used in thermodynamics of polymer solu- 
tions, can be represented by p» = 8 + a/RT 


1 Z. physik. Chem., B 51, 75 (1942). 
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where 8 is an entropy term, R is the gas 
constant, and @ is as defined above. bor 
dioxane, pw = 0.15 + 212/RT; for methyl 
ethyl! ketone, w = 0.47 — 37/RT; for cyclo- 
hexanone, wh = 0.44 — 123/RT. These re- 
sults are discussed in terms of recent thermo- 
dynamic theories of polymer solutions. Paul 
Doty and Eli Mishuck, Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of Brooklyn. 


A General Theory of Emulsicn Pely- 
merization With Respect to Reaction 
Loci. Treatments of the reaction kine- 
tics of emulsion polymerization thus 
far published are incorrect, owing to 
neglect of the loci involved. 

Locus 1 (Initiation). The polymer 
particles are initiated in extremely thin 
fea. 10 A. layers of oil (monomers plus 
mercaptan)] in a soap micelle. This 
consists of a pile of double layers of 
oriented soap molecules which alter- 
nate with water layers (ca. 50 A. thick 
with 3% soap). In each double layer 
the hydrocarbon groups of the soap are 
oriented toward each other, with the 
polar groups toward the water layer. 

In the beginning no oil is present in 
the micelles, but the oil molecules dif- 
fuse from the surface of the emulsion 
droplets through a moderately thick 
diffusion layer and are trapped in the 
micelles. The monomer then _ poly- 
merizes, and the polymer is ejected 
from the micelle into the acqueous 
phase as extremely small polymer 
particles. More monomer diffuses into 
the micelle, and the process continues. 

Locus 2 (Production). Monomer dif- 
fuses from emulsion droplets into poly- 
mer particles, where it polymerizes. At 
12 to 13% conversion no micelles are 
left because of adsorption of soap by 
polymer-monomer particles (diameter 
ca. 300 A.). This eliminates Locus 1. 

Locus 3. Some polymer particles are 


initiated and grow in the aqueous 
phase. 
Locus 4. A monomer droplet loses 


most of its volume by diffusion, but 
leaves a minute polymer particle resi- 
due. No monomer droplets remain 
after about 50 to 60% conversion. Loci 
3 and 4 are relatively unimportant. 
William D. Harkins, University of Chi- 
cago. (Work done in connection with 
the Government Research Program on 
synthetic rubber under contract with 
the Office of Rubber Reserve, Recon- 
struction Finance Corp.) Presented by 
George Jura in the absence of Dr. Har- 
kins. 


The Thermal Polymerization of 2- 
Vinyl Naphthalene. 2-Vinyl naphtha- 
lene, prepared by the catalytic dehy- 
drogenation of ethyl naphthalene, was 
purified by recrystallization to 99.0% 
as indicated by the bromine number. 
It was thermally polymerized in bulk 
under nitrogen at 70, 80, and 90° C. 
to form clear brittle polymers, whose 
molecular weights ranged from 100,- 
000 to 250,000. It was polymerized in 
emulsion at 65, 75, and 85° C. to form 
less brittle polymers with molecular 
Weights ranging from 500,000 to 600,- 
000. The energy of activation, deter- 
mined from the induction period, was 
23,000 cal. per mole for the bulk poly- 
mer, but was considerably less for the 
emulsion reaction. 

Both the bulk and emulsion polymers 
Were fractionally precipitated, and dis- 
tribution curves were prepared from 
the fractions. Osmotic pressure mole- 


cular weights and viscosity measure- 
ments were made on the fractions. The 
logarithm of the molecular weights and 
(1) were plotted against each other to 
form a straight line for each polymer. 
The K and a of the Mark equation, 
(7) = KM 

were calculated and were used to de- 
termine the molecular weights of 2- 
vinyl naphthalene polymers’ from 
viscosity measurements. J. Marshall 
Grim, Wilmer E. Baldwin, and W. H. 
Hill, University of Pittsburgh and Mel- 
lon Institute of Industrial Research, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Elastic N-Substituted Polyamides. 
N-substituted polyamides are obtained 
when combinations of disecondary, sec- 
ondary-primary, and diprimary dia- 
mines are polymerized with dibasic 
acids. The lateral substituents reduce 
hydrogen bonding and chain interac- 
tion, producing significant changes in 
physical properties—molecular  struc- 
tures being possible which result in 
polyamide fibers possessing long-range 
elasticity. 

The following relations between 
chemical structure and physical prop- 
erties have been observed: 

1. The percentage of N-substitution 
produces properties varying from a 
hard, tough, unsubstituted polymer to 
a soft, tacky, plastic, 100% substituted 
polymer. Increasing the percentage 
substitution decreases melting point, 
crystallinity, tenacity, and modulus and 
increases solubility, elongation, and 
tackiness. The most attractive elastic 
polyamides are obtained in the range 
of 50 to 60% N-substitution. 

2. The size and nature of the sub- 
stituent group have little effect on phy- 
ical properties except for the methyl 
group. Methyl-substituted 610 polymers 
were more crystalline and orientable 
and did not possess the long-range 
elasticity characteristic of other alkyl- 
substituted 610 polymers. 

3. The distribution of the substi- 
tuent groups along the polyamide chain 
has a marked effect on lateral order. 
Methyl groups create less lateral dis- 
order in the polar layers if they occur 
at regular, rather than irregular, in- 
tervals. This correlation is completely 
reversed with lateral groups larger 
than methyl. Increasing the amount of 
secondary-primary diamine in a mix- 
ture of diamines, while keeping the 
substitution constant at, for example, 
50%, results in the same changes that 
are produced by increasing the substi- 
tution, provided the substituent group 





‘is ethyl or larger. 


4. In changing the structural unit. 
if an odd-membered dibasic acid is used 
in place of an even-membered one, less 
N-substitution is required to produce 
a desired degree of long-range elastic- 
ity. Emerson L. Wittbecker, Ray C. 
Houtz, and W. W. Watkins, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Buffalo, 
Ne YY 


Chain Transfer in the Polymeriza- 
tion of Styrene. The Reaction of Free 
Radicals with Carbon Tetrachloride. 
Solvents reduce the molecular weight of 
polymerizing styrene by donating an 
atom to the growing polymer radical, 
forming a polymer molecule and a new 
radical which starts another chain 
(hence the name, chain transfer). The 
polymerization was studied over a 
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styrene-carbon tetrachloride ratio of 0 
to 100, at 60, 100, and 132° C., and in 
the presence and absence of benzoyl 
peroxide. Number average molecular 
weights for unfractionated polysty- 
renes were determined osmometrically 
and by end group analyses and were 
found to be simply related to their in- 
trinsic viscosities. Equations are pre- 
sented which account for the average 
molecular weights of the products, each 
containing one carbon tetrachloride 
residue and an average of three to 10,- 
000 styrene units. In an equimolar 
mixture at 100° a radical has 0.018- 
time as great a chance of reacting with 
carbon tetrachloride as with styrene; 
the activation energy for chain trans- 
fer is 4.1 keal. per mole greater than 
for chain growth. These values are in- 
dependent of the length of radicals con- 
taining from 2 to 10,000 styrene units, 
but the radical containing only one 
styrene unit is relatively less active in 
transfer. This work establishes the 
validity of a simple, accurate, and gen- 
eral method for comparing the reactivi- 
ties of solvents with the radicals pres- 
ent in polymerizations. These meth- 
ods are applicable to the synthesis of 
low molecular weight compounds. R. A. 
Gregg and Frank R. Mayo, U. S. Rub- 
ber. 


Structural-Chemical Investigations of 
Rubbers by Stress Relaxation. The 
methods of continuous and intermittent 
stress relaxation provide a means of 
following the structural-chemical 
changes that occur in rubber net-works 
at elevated temperatures. These 
changes include chain scission and 
chain cross-linking induced by molecu- 
lar oxygen as well as bond interchange, 
hydrolysis, and depolymerization. 
Among the rubbers studied were nat- 
ural rubber, the Bunas, Butyl, neo- 
prene, Lactoprenes, polyesters, poly- 
sulfide rubbers, and silicone rubbers. 
As can well be expected, these mate- 
rials show a tremendous variation in 
relaxation characteristics which can be 
correlated with their chemical struc- 
ture. 

At sufficiently low temperatures 
stress relaxation provides a means of 
measuring the stability of secondary 
forces between the network chains. A 
very interesting effect is manifested 
in the stress relaxation of crystallizing 
neoprene. 

At intermediate temperatures stress 
relaxation provides a means of follow- 
ing the extent of vulcanization. R. D. 
Andrews and A. V. Tobolsky. Prince- 
ton University, Princeton, N. J. 


Degradation of Vinyl and Diene 
Polymers. Data are presented which 
reveal some of the relations between 
polymerization and degradation. Under 
certain conditions both reactions can 
be shown to occur simultaneously, lead- 
ing to steady states. The factors accel- 
erating degradation are discussed. 

Studies were made to determine the 
factors controlling the oxidizability of 
vinyl and diene polymers as measured 
by oxygen absorption. It was shown 
that the chemical structure of the poly- 
mer generally plays the determining 
role. The presence of carbon to car- 
bon double-bonds along the chain or 
methyl side groups is shown to have 
an accelerating effect on oxidation; 
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whereas negative side groups or nega- 
tive linkages (such as amide or ester 
linkages) along the chain have a re- 
tarding effect on the rate of oxidation. 
Robert B. Mesrobian and Arthur V. 
Tobolsky, Princeton University. 


Other Papers and Parson's Banquet 

Most of the papers given before the 
regular sessions of the Paint, Varnish 
& Plastics Division and certain papers 
given before the Cellulose, Industrial 
and Engineering, Analytical, and Or- 
ganic Chemistry Divisions are consid- 
ered of interest, and their abstracts are 
therefore reprinted below. 

A testimonial dinner was given on 
the evening of April 10 to Charles L. 
Parsons, retiring secretary and_ busi- 
ness manager of the Society, and was 
one of the features of the Society’s pro- 
gram for the Atlantic City meeting. 
The Parsons’ Banquet 

More than 1,000 members of the 
chemical profession honored Charles 
Lathrop Parsons of Washington, D. C., 
retiring secretary of the Society, at a 
dinner held in the ballroom of Con- 
vention Hall on Wednesday evening, 
April 10. Dr. Parsons, dean of Ameri- 
can chemists, was presented with a 
gold medal by the Society for dis- 
tinguished services to chemistry. He 
has been secretary of the Society for 
38 years and business manager for 14. 
Dr. Parsons also received a bound vol- 
ume of letters from several hundred 
chemists eulogizing his contributions 
to American science and _ industry. 
Copies of resolutions extolling Dr. Par- 
sons’ service, adopted by the majority 
of the Society’s 110 local sections, were 
also included in the volume. 

Prof. Marston T. Bogert, of Colum- 
bia University, president of the Inter- 
national Union of Chemistry, was toast- 
master. Speakers included Harold W. 
Stoke, president of the University of 
New Hampshire; Wallace P. Cohoe, of 
New York, past president of the So- 
ciety of Chemical Industry; Eric Ride- 
al, of London, president of the Society 
of Chemical Industry; and Edward R. 
Weidlein, director of the Mellon Insti- 
tute. 


Additional Abstracts 

Papers given before the regular ses- 
sions of the Division of Paint, Varnish 
& Plastics Chemistry were as follows: 


Poly tetrafluoroethylene, a New Heat- 
Resistant, Chemically Inert Plastic. 
Polytetrafluoroethylene, a new plastic 
currently being manufactured on an ex- 
perimental plant scale -by E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., is composed 
of carbon and fluorine in the form of 
difluoromethylene chains. This unique 
combination results in a chemically in- 
ert, heat-resistant, non-polar material 
which has many potential uses. 

It is insoluble in all solvents thus 
far tried, including high-boiling ketones, 
esters, and hydrocarbons, and is not at- 
tacked below its melting point by any 
common corrosive agent except molten 
alkali metals. It will withstand tem- 
peratures up to 300° C. for long periods 
without serious degradation. An out- 
standing property is its combination of 
low power factor and low dielectric 


constant. This results in making the 
dielectric loss through the polymer over 
the entire range of power and radio 
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A Close-Up of Colonel Dewey, Dr. Gibbons, 
and Secretary Parsons at the Banquet of the 
Division of Rubber Chemistry 


frequencies as low as, or lower than, 
that of polystyrene or polythene, which 
have been preeminent in this field, but 
which lack form-stability at elevated 
temperatures. 

Polytetrafluoroethylene is sufficient- 
ly strong and tough for a diversity of 
applications. Its tensile strength ranges 
from 2,000 to 4,500 pounds per square 
inch, and its impact strength is about 
four foot-pounds per inch of notch. Un- 
der stress, the polymer exhibits plas- 
tic flow, which increases as the ambient 
temperature is raised. This behavior 
under compression can be largely over- 
come by partially confining the speci- 
men and, in general, does not detract 
from the usefulness of the material. 
Although polytetrafluoroethylene is not 
outstanding in resistance to abrasion, 
it is to some extent self lubricating. 

The principal current uses for poly- 
tetrafluoroethylene are gaskets and 
packing in equipment for handling hot 
corrosive liquids, and electrical insula- 
tion, particularly at high frequencies 


and under strenuous’ environments. 
Many other potential uses become ap- 
parent from a consideration of the 


properties of the material. 

Polytetrafluoroethylene is being sold 
in small quantities for developmental 
purposes, under the trade name “Tef- 
lon,” in the form of simple shapes such 
as tape, sheets, rods and tubes, gas- 
kets of various sizes, and insulated 
wire. Because of difficulties in mold- 
ing, more complex articles can be fab- 
ricated only by machining. M. M. Ren- 
frew and EF. E. Lewis, du Pont, Arling- 
ton, N. J. 


Vinyl Alkyl Ethers. No review of the 
properties of vinyl ethers has been pub- 
lished previously in American chemical 
literature. Our paper surveys some of 
the more important chemical and phys- 


ical properties of vinyl alkyl ether 
monomers, including along with our 


own work some German data of Reppe 
and co-workers which we have ex- 
amined critically. The three vinyl] alkyl 
ethers particularly studied are the 
methyl, n-butyl, and isobutyl which are 
being made available in limited quanti- 
ties for research and development pur- 
poses in this country. 

The lower vinyl alkyl ethers are 
characterized chemically by their poly- 
merization by acid-type catalysts to 
give soft balsam-like, rubbery, or solid 
polymers, and by their hydrolysis with 
water or dilute acids to yield acetalde- 
hyde and the corresponding alcohol. The 
vinyl ether monomers are relatively 
stable to alkali. They enter into sev- 
eral reactions of interest for synthesis. 
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A method for purification of viny] 
n-butyl ether and vinyl iso-buty] ether 
is discussed. 

Some of the polymerization char- 
acteristics of vinyl methyl ether, viny] 
n-butyl ether, and vinyl isobutyl ether 
are described. The monomers do not 
polymerize readily under the influence 
of heat or light even in the presence 
of organic peroxides. In contrast, poly- 
merization initiated by acid-type cat- 
alysts, such as boron fluoride and 
aluminum chloride, may occur with al- 
most explosive violence except at low 
temperatures or under specially chosen 
mild conditions. 

The physical properties of vinyl! al- 
kyl ether polymers are very markedly 
affected by conditions of polymeriza- 
tion employed. The rubber-like high 
polymers of vinyl n-butyl ether and 
vinyl isobutyl ether undergo changes 
in properties on storage at room tem- 
perature and more rapidly when heat- 


ed, except when containing suitable 
stabilizing agents, among which are 


materials of the antioxidant type. The 
application of vinyl alkyl ethers abroad 
and trade names employed will be 
sketched briefly. C. McKinley, C. E. 
Schildknecht and A. O. Zoss, Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corp., Easton, Pa. 


Copolymerization in Suspension 
(Pearl Copolymerization). The purpose 
of the investigation was to establish 
the conditions for the copolymeriza- 
tion of vinly-type monomers using the 
suspension polymerization method. As 
a first objective, the copolymerization 
of styrene and dichlorostyrene with a 
number of other monomers was studied. 
After the feasibility was established in 
general of the method by employing 
strict and specific reaction conditions 
for each of the systems, the special 
cases of methyl, ethyl, and butyl acry- 
lates copolymerized, respectively, with 
dichlorostyrene were studied. The meth- 
od which gave reproducible results for 
the preparation of copolymers in pearl 
form involved the use of concentrated 
salt and sugar solutions as suspension 
media together with small amounts of 
tricalcium phosphate as a suspension 
stabilizer. 

The reaction rates of pearl copoly- 
merization were studied and compared 
with those of emulsion copolymeriza- 
tion carried out under similar condi- 
tions. 

The compositions of the suspension 
copolymers at various degrees of con- 
version were determined by chlorine an- 
alysis, and the same samples were used 
for a study of their viscosity and num- 
ber average molecular weights. Similar 
investigations were carried out on 
emulsion copolymers produced under 
like reaction conditions. Summarizing, 
a comparison is made between suspen- 
sion and emulsion copolymerization of 
dichlorostyrene and the methyl, ethyl, 
and butyl acrylates in respect to their 
reaction rates, composition, and num- 
ber and weight average molecular 
weights of the copolymers at different 
stages of the reactions. W. P. Hohen- 
stein and Fred Leonard, Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn. 


Properties of Monomeric and Poly- 
meric Alkyl Acrylates and Methacry- 
lates. The preparation and properties of 
various alkyl methacrylates, particul- 
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arly the n-alkyl esters, are described. 
Not all the n-alkyl methocrylates were 
prepared, but relations between certain 
physical properties and molecular 
weights of the monomeric esters were 
observed from which the properties of 
the missing members can be calculated. 

The curve obtained by plotting brit- 
tle points of the polymeric n-alkyl 
methacrylates against carbon atoms in 
the alkyl group is similar in shape to 
the corresponding curve of the n-alkyl 
acrylates. The brittle points of the 
n-alkyl methacrylates decrease with in- 
crease in length of the alkyl group to 
the n-dodecy! ester (brittle point, 
—34° C.) and then increase. Cetyl 
methacrylate, the highest alkyl ester 
studied, had a brittle point of 15°. 
polymeric n-octyl acrylate has the low- 
est brittle point (—65°) of any of the 
esters examined. 

Williams plastometer readings, ob- 
tained with polymers of n-butyl, 
n-amyl, n-octyl, and n-decyl methacry- 
ness. The plastometer readings de- 
polymeric n-alkyl acrylates also de- 
creased, indicating decreasing hardness, 
with increase in length of the alkyl 
group for the four methacrylates ex- 
amined. An approximately straight line 
was obtained by plotting plastometer 
values against brittle points. 

Williams plastometer values of the 
polymeric n-alkyl acrylates also de- 
creased with increase in length of the 
alkyl group to approximately the nonyl 
ester. The plastometer values were pro- 
portional to the brittle points for the 
methyl to nonyl acrylates. C. E. Reh- 
berg and C. H. Fisher, Eastern Region- 
al Research Laboratory, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Vuleanization of Various Chlorine- 
Containing Acrylic Elastomers. In 
earlier investigations it was observed 
that the 95% ethyl acrylate-5% 3- 
chlorepropyl acrylate copolymer can 
be vulcanized readily with (a) sulfur 
and accelerators, (b) mn-quinone diox- 
ime and red lead, (c) dinitrobenzene 
and litharge, (d) Polyac, and (e) 
amines and amine condensation prod- 
ucts. To obtain additional information 
on this new versatile method of vul- 
canization and to determine whether 
the halogen atom can be used general- 
ly instead of olefinic unsaturation for 
vulcanization, various chlorine-contain- 
ing ethyl acrylate copolymers were pre- 
pared and studied. 

The copolymers were made by the 
emulsion polymerization of 95% ethyl 
acrylate and 5% chlorine-containing 
monomer (vinyl chloride; 
chloride; 2-chloropropene; 2,3-dichloro- 
propene; 2-chloroallyl alcohol; 2-chlo- 
roallyl lactate; beta-chloroethoxyethyl 
acrylate; 2, 3-dichloropropyl acrylate; 
chloromaleic anhydride; dimethyl chlo- 
romaleate; di-n-butyl chloromaleate; 
di-2-chloroethyl maleate; and 2-chloro- 
ethyl vinyl ether). The copolymers 
were compounded by the recipes used 
previously with the chloropropyl acry- 
late copolymer, heated in standard rub- 
ber molds at about 300° F., and ex- 
amined to determine whether vulcani- 
zation had occurred. 

Most of the copolymers vulcanized 
satisfactorily, showing that the halo- 
gen atom is generally useful for vul- 
canization purposes. The various copol- 
Imers exhibited wide variations in 


molding characteristics, rate of vulcan- 
ization, and properties of the vulcani- 


vinyl-idene. 
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zates. Modified recipes were found pre- 
ferable for some of the copolymers. The 
copolymer of 2-chloroallyl alcohol vul- 
canized most rapidly. 

Considerable attention was given to 
the 95% ethyl acrylate-2-chloroethyl 
vinyl ether copolymer (designated Lac- 
toprene EV), which yielded vulcani- 
zates having outstanding resistance to 
oils, oxidation, and heat aging. W. C. 
Mast and C. H. Fisher, Eastern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory. 


The following paper was given before 
the Division of Cellulose Chemistry. 


The Degradation of Rayon Tire Yarn 
at Elevated Temperatures. The chemi- 
cal and physical changes resulting from 
heating a_regenerated-cellulose tire 
yarn under a variety of laboratory 
conditions have been studied. Either 
oxygen or moisture alone accelerates 
the degradation of the yarn and, when 
present together, the rate is greatly in- 
creased; this increase is greater than 
one would predict from a consideration 
of the effects produced when they are 
present separately. The oxycellulose 
formed when oxygen is present is de- 
composed to give by-products which 
further accelerate the deterioration. 
Both aldehyde and carboxyl groups are 
present in this material. 

Heat aging affects various physical 
properties of the yarns. The moisture 
absorption capacity is reduced by about 
40%. The X-ray diffraction pattern be- 
comes sharper, and a partial conver- 
sion from a regenerated to a native cel- 
lulose structure takes place. Solution 
viscosity determinations measure the 
change that occurs in the degree of 
polymerization. 

The strength of rayon tire yarn is 
decreased after exposure to elevated 
temperatures; the amount of loss is de- 
pendent upon the time, temperatures, 
moisture, and oxygen content. The fa- 
tigue life is even more affected. The 
‘ating of nylon and cotton cords rela- 
tive to rayon depends on the amount 
of moisture and oxygen present during 
the test. 

These facts are correlated into a 
theory of the mechanism of the de- 
gradation of cellulose at elevated tem- 
peratures. R. C. Waller. K. C. Bass, and 
W. E. Roseveare, du Pont, Richmond, 
Va. 


This paper was given before the Di- 
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vision of Physical and Inorganic Chem- 
istry. 


An Investigation of the Polymeriza- 
tion of Styrene with a Low-Tempera- 
ture Calorimeter. During the war the 
principal work of the Cryogenic Labo- 
ratory of the National Bureau of 
Standards was connected in some way 
with low temperature, specific heat 
calorimetry, and covered various types 
of substances. In conjunction with 
specific heat measurements, measure- 
ments were made of such related prop- 
erties as heats of transition, vapor 
pressures, and densities and expansivi- 
ties in condensed states. Tabies of 
thermodynamic functions calculated 
from calorimetric data were extended 
to high temperatures by calculation us- 
ing spectroscopic data. 

The usefulness of the low-tempera- 
ture specific heat calorimeters was 
significantly extended by adapting 
them for measurements to +130° C. 

In connection with determinations by 
the laboratory staff of the thermo-dy- 
namic properties of monomer and poly- 
mer styrene, measurements were made 
from 20 to 100° C. of the rate of evolu- 
tion of the heat of thermal polymeriza- 
tion of pure styrene in vacuo in a low- 
temperature adiabatic, specific heat 
calorimeter. From these calorimetric 
measurements and the amount of poly- 
mer formed determinations were made 
of the heat of polymerization and the 
heat of activation. The heat of poly- 
merization forming polystyrene in so- 
lution in monomer styrene at 25° C. is 
17.2 keal. per mole of styrene unit, and 
the heat of activation is 21 kel. per mole. 
The heat of polymerization is in close 
agreement with the difference in ener- 
gy of two single C-C bonds and one 
double C=C bond, and the heat of acti- 
tion with the difference in energy of a 
vinyl group in its normal state and in 
its first excited electronic (triplet) 
state. F. G. Brickwedde, National Bu- 
reau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 


This paper was given before the Di- 
vision of Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry. 


The Electrical Properties of Butyl 
Rubber. Differences in chemical struc- 
ture between Butyl rubber and other 
elastomers, both natural and synthetic, 
are discussed, particularly as they af- 
fect electrical properties. Butyl rubber 
is a superior low-loss electrical insulat- 
ing material, and because of its rela- 
tively low percentage of unsaturation, 
it is not readily susceptible to the ac- 
tion of ozone. This property makes it 
of outstanding interest and value in 
the formulation of power cable insula- 
tions which operate at elevated volt- 
ages. 

Conventional types of power cable 
insulation are discussed and compari- 
sons, both physical and electrical, are 
made between them and the newer 
Butyl type. These comparisons include 
such factors as dielectric strength, 
power factor, specific inductive ca- 
pacitance, moisture absorption, S. I. C. 
change in water, corona resistance, etc. 
The aging properties of Buty! for in- 
sulating purposes have been found to 
be excellent, and since long life is a 
prerequisite for cable insulations, data 
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pertaining to aging are highlighted. 
fhe advantages in corona resistance 
offered by Butyl are also brought in- 
to clear focus. 

The advantages gained through the 
use of Butyl rubber in electrical insula- 
tions are summarized, and some prog- 
nostications are given as to its future 


in this field, I. C. Eaton, A. V. Rob- 
erts, and E. E. Sheldon, General Elec- 
tric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


The following two papers were given 
before the Division of Organic Chem- 
istry. 


The Polymerization of  p-Chloro- 
styrene in the Presence of Polymethyla- 
crylate. When p-chlorostyrene was poly- 
merized in the presence of polymethyla- 
crylate at 50° C., in the absence of cata- 
lysts, polymers were formed which con- 
tained both p-chlorostyrene and methyl 
acrylate units. Polymethylacrylate was 
stirred under nitrogen with four to 
five times its weight of p-chlorostyrene, 
and the mixture was sealed into glass 
tubes and allowed to polymerize at 50 
The contents of the tubes were dis- 
solved in 1,4-dioxane, and the polymer 
was precipitated by pouring the solu- 
tions into methanol. The solid polymers 
were saponified in order to convert 
polyacrylate units into water-soluble 
poly-acrylic acid units, dialyzed to re- 
move chloride ions, dried, powdered, 
and extracted with benzene until the 
chlorine contents reached constant val- 
ues. Control experiments established 
the fact that, when pure poly-p-chloro- 
styrene and pure polymethylacrylate 
were dissolved in 1,4-dioxane and sub- 
mitted to the separation procedure, the 
chlorine contents of the benzene-insol- 
uble fractions were significantly less 
than the values obtained from polymers 
formed by the interaction of p-chloro- 
styrene on polymethylacrylate. Thus 
the presence of chlorine in the latter 
polymers could not be attributed to 
physical entanglement of poly-p-chloro- 
styrene chains with polyacrylic acid 
chains. 

It is likely that the results of these 
experiments can be attributed to radi- 
cal chain transfer reactions between 
growing  poly-p-chlorostyrene chains 
and poly-methylacrylate molecules. 
fobert B. Carlin, University of Roch- 
ester, Rochester, N. Y., and Nancy E. 
Shakespeare, American Cyanamid Co., 
Stamford, Conn. 


Thiazyl Sulfenamides. A method has 
been developed for the preparation of 
unsubstituted and ‘N-substituted 
2-thiazy sulfenamides. This method in- 
volves the oxidation with halogen oxi- 
dizing agents (chlorine, sodium hypo- 
chlorite, iodine) of alkaline solutions 
containing the sodium salts of 2-mer- 
captothiazoles together with ammonia, 


aliphatic, or alicyclic amines. The 
optimum reaction conditions for any 
particular preparation require a_bal- 


ance between the alkalinity of the solu- 
tion (pH), the concentrations of the 
reactants, including the amount of ex- 
amine employed, and the tem- 
perature. The method has been ex- 
tended to the preparation of a series of 
new compounds prepared from 2-mer- 
captobenzothiazole and from various 
2-mercapto aliphatic thiazoles with 
some aliphatic and alicyclic primary 


cess 


and secondary amines. The mechanism 
of the reaction probably includes the 
instantaneous formation of thiazyl di- 
sulfide, which then reacts with the 
amine to form sulfenamide and sodium 
thiazyl mercaptide (the starting mate- 
rial). The reaction with amine is the 
rate-controlling reaction for the proc- 


ess. 
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Metallic Soap for Neoprene Latex 
OW on the market is a new wa- 
ter-dispersible metallic soap, 

known as Nopco 1097. According to the 

manufacturer, the addition of this soap 
to neoprene latex compounds is proy- 
ing helpful in improving water re- 


(). 2@R-S-Na t H:0 + O —— > RS-SR +t 2NaOH 


R’ 
R" 


These compounds decompose on 
standing; thiazyl disulfides are found 
among the products of decomposition. 
The stability has been shown to vary 
with the structure of the substituents 
on the nitrogen as well as with the 
structure of the thiazole. 

Some derivatives have been obtained 
from these compounds with phenyl-iso- 


2. RS-SR + 


cyanate, acetic anhydride, and alde- 
hydes and ketones. They react with 
carbon disulfide to form  isothiocya- 
nates. Edward Carr and G. E. P. 


Smith, Jr., Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O. 


This paper was given before the Di- 
vision of Analytical and Micro Chem- 
istry. 


Determination of Rubber Hydrocar- 
bon by a Gravimetric Rubber Tetrabro- 
mide Method. The usual method of de- 
termining rubber hydrocarbon by dif- 
ference is not satisfactory for the anal- 
ysis of crude rubbers and latices from 
sources other than Hevea, in which the 
rubber content is often low and the be- 
havior of the non-rubber constituents 
not well known. A gravimetric method 
based on the formation of an alcohol- 
insoluble bromide derivative of rubber 
has therefore been developed for the di- 
rect estimation of rubber hydrocarbon 
in products obtained by the solvent ex- 
traction and pebble milling of guayule, 
Kok-saghyz, and Cryptostegia. The 
method is an extension and improve- 
ment of one used by Edison and his co- 
workers for the determination of rub- 
ber in native American plants. 

In the improved method the rubber 
in benzene solution is brominated under 
specified conditions for one hour at 
room temperature. The weight of the 
alcohol-precipitated “tetrabromide” is 
converted into weight of rubber hydro- 
carbon by means of a factor which has 
been experimentally determined for 
each plant source by ultimate analysis 
of many ‘“tetrabromide” preparations. 
These factors are shown to approxi- 
mate the value of 0.299, demanded by 
theory for rubber tetrabromide, to de- 
pend slightly on the plant source, and 
to vary insignificantly with reasonable 
changes in time and temperature of 
bromination and concentrations of rub- 
ber and bromine in solution. Detailed 
procedures have been developed for the 
application of the method to the deter- 
mination of rubber hydrocarbon in (a) 
organic solvent extracts of plant tis- 
sues, (b) crude rubbers, (c) aqueous 
liquors low in rubber content, and (d) 
latices and liquids of high rubber con- 
tent. C. O. Willits, M. L. Swain, and 
C. L. Ogg, Eastern Regional Research 
Laboratory. 


NH + NaOH ——> RS-N 
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pi +t RSNa + H,0 


sistance and as a means of more readi- 
ly incorporating the metallic soaps. 

The new Nopco 1097 group consists 
of various metallic soaps, such as those 
of zinc, aluminum, calcium, lead and 
magnesium, blended with an emulsifier, 
The resulting products are, in gen- 
eral, water-dispersible, semi-fluid white 
pastes containing approximately 45% 
solids. The most outstanding property 
of this group of metallic soaps is their 
ability to disperse readily in water. 
This property opens up new fields of 
applications heretofore impossible ow- 
ing to the water insolubility of metal- 
lic soaps. Tests conducted with the 
new product have also shown that the 
spraying of a dilute dispersion of Nop- 
co 1097 helps prevent adhesion of rub- 
ber sheeting. 

The semi-fluid white pastes, pre- 
pared with Nopco 1097, may be diluted 
with water to any desired concentra- 
tion. The pH of a 5% dispersion av- 
erages between 7.5 and 8.0. Since the 
emulsifier is essentially chemically in- 
ert, the dispersion is fairly stable to 
dilute alkalies, but not to strong acids 
which react with the metallic soap. 





Shrinkage Reducers 


HE Brown Co. claims that the in- 

corporation in the stock of a few 
per cent. of Solka-Floc is a proved and 
economical way of reducing shrink- 
age in white and colored rubber goods. 
Solka-Floc is the company’s trade 
name for a line of fibrous, chemically 
purified wood cellulose products. Be- 
cause’ of its fibrous nature, up to 20 
parts of the material may be used as 
a stiffener of rubber compounds, per- 
mitting heavier loading. The line in- 
cludes several grades, with a_ wide 
choice of particle size in each grade, 
all of which are readily available in 
quantity. The finer materials, such 
as Solka-Floc BW 200, find use in 
latex compounding and in the loading 
of foam rubber; while the longer fi- 
bered products may be dusted on to 
a prevulcanizate to produce a suede- 
like finish. The material can also be 
used in thermoplastic resin compounds, 
such as the vinyls, with retention of 


flexibility and considerable extension 
of more expensive materials. In a 
typical case, using a rubber stock 


which exhibited shrinkage of 15%, the 
incorporation of two parts of Solka- 
Floc BW 40 to 100 parts of rubber 
reduced shrinkage to a_ negligible 
amount, with no significant effect on 
other properties. 
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R. I. Rubber Club Hears Kavenagh 


DINNER-MEETING of the Rhode 

Island Rubber Club was held at 
the Crown Hotel, Providence, R. I., 
March 28, at which W. E. Kavenagh, 
manager of the technical division of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. plant at 
Windsor, Vt., spoke on “German Rubber 
Industry.” Mr. Kavenagh was a mem- 
ber of a technical mission that visited 
Germany during 1945 and his special in- 
terest Was that part of the German rub- 
ber industry having to do with the 
manufacture of soles and heels. S. I. 
Strickhouser, chairman of the Club, 
presided and introduced the speaker. 
About 110 members and guests were 
present at this meeting. 

Mr. Kavenagh, in his very interesting 
talk, described his experiences and dif- 
ficulties in traveling and living in Ger- 
many during the course of his investi- 
gation, with special reference to the 
general condition of the country, the 
attitude of the German people and how 
the scientists and technicians as well as 
the general public were solving the 
problems of food and shelter. Since 
much of Mr. Kavenagh’s traveling from 
place to place was done by jeep, his ac- 
count of these trips added a humorous 
and entertaining note to the discussion. 

With respect to the sole and heel in- 
dustry in Germany’, the speaker first 
mentioned that before the war sole 
leather was the principal material used 
in Germany for shoe bottoms; but as 
the war progressed and sole leather be- 
came scarce, various substitute mate- 
rials were used in increasingly large 
amounts. The production of composi- 
tion soling “plates” from Buna §S re- 
claim base increased sixfold, and sub- 
stitute leathers of various types were 
specified for certain types of shoe bot- 
toms. The amount of Buna S and re- 
claimed permitted for use in soles and 
heels was definitely restricted. The 
development of “P” soling, an unchlori- 
nated vinyl plastic soling material, 
added another large-volume substitute 
for sole leather. This “P” soling be- 
came increasingly popular until toward 
the end of the war, when scarcity of 
raw materials and bombed plants re- 
duced production materially. Dr. Ros- 
er, the inventor of this new soling, 
claimed that its success was due pri- 
marily to the high molecular weight 
of the vinyl plastic—between 200,000 
and 270,000. Mr. Kavenagh stated that 
the results apparently justified these 
claims. 

In general, German soles are harder, 
cold flow properties are lower, and 
stitch-tear resistance is relatively high. 
Ago cement was used in most cases in 
attaching synthetic rubber soles. It is 
pertinent to note that German scien- 
tists claimed superiority for their Buna 
S over our GR-S, mostly because of the 
higher molecular weight of the German 
product, Mr. Kavenagh said. He added 
that it was his understanding that re- 
cent rechecks in this country of German 
Buna S with German compounding ma- 
terials seem to substantiate the Ger- 
man scientists’ claims. It was pointed 
out that the analogy between the higher 
molecular weight of German plastic 


‘For a complete report see Office of Publication 
Board Report, PB 1577, ‘“‘The German Rubber 
Footwear Industry. The German Sole and 
Heel Industry.”” H. W. Martin and W. E. 
Kavenagh. 


soling material and German Buna S 
was interesting and significant. Al- 
though it is realized that the tougher 
German Buna S would not be adaptable 
to high-speed American production, it 
was reported last summer in Germany, 
but not confirmed, that the German 
scientists were close to overcoming pro- 
duction difficulties inherent in German 
Buna S, Mr. Kavenagh added. 
German compounding ingredients 
were similar in many cases to those 
used in this country, but a new-type 
pigment, Tonerdegel, “TEG”, an alumi- 
num oxide gel, seemed particularly ef- 
fective as a reenforcing pigment in no- 
mark soles and heels. Good abrasion 
and wear performance, high stich-tear 
tests, and firm, boardy, leather-like 
properties were developed in soling ma- 
terials using TEG as the basic pigment. 


Reference was also made to another 
pigment, White Russ CkK3 “White 
Carbon Black.” This pigment, made 


from silicon chloride, was reported by 
the Germans as capable of developing 
properties equal to carbon black and is 
now being investigated by American 
technicians. 

Mr. Kavenagh reported that there 
have been no new developments of spe- 
cial note in the field of adhesives for 
shoe manufacture. As natural rubber 
became scarce, adhesives were made 
from polyvinyl acetate and polyisobuty- 
lene. However some of the more recent 
developments with Desmodors (isocya- 
nates) may provide outstanding ad- 
hesives for shoe manufacture. 

Except for the plant of the Conti- 
nental Rubber Co. none of the various 
plants . visited were comparable with 
the same-type plants in the United 
States from a production viewpoint. 
More tonnage was required per ton out- 
put, and progress toward mechanization 
was quite limited. Similar to other in- 
vestigators, Mr. Kavenagh was im- 
pressed with the equipment and the 
personnel of the I. G. Farben Central 
Rubber Laboratories at Leverkusen. 
He also pointed out that every rubber 
factory visited, no matter how small, 
was adequately staffed with laboratory 
personnel. 

Dr. Strickhouser during a short busi- 
ness meeting stated that the executive 
committee of the Club had decided to 
recommend that, in accordance with 
the new by-laws of the Division of Rub- 
ber Chemistry, A. C. S.. the Rhode Is- 


- land Rubber Club should seek sponsor- 


ship by the Division of Rubber Chemis- 
try and thus be able to have representa- 
tion on the board of directors of the 
Division. He asked for a motion to 
that effect from the members, and such 
a motion was made, seconded, and ap- 
proved by voice vote. Dr. Strickhouser 
also stated that as a matter of policy. 
future meetings of the Club would be 
held on Thursday instead of Friday 
evenings. if agreeable to the member- 
ship, and this new policy was approved. 





SAE Aeronautic Meeting 


RESENTING to aeronautical engi- 
neers the first opportunity since 
the war for unrestricted technical re- 
view of wartime developments in com- 
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mercial, military, and private flying, 
the national aeronautic meeting Society 
of Automotive Engineers, Inc., was held 
at the Hotel New Yorker, New York, 
N. Y., April 3 to 5. Featuring displays 
of fog dispersal equipment and jet en- 
gines, the meeting included sessions on 
the various factors entering into aero- 
nautical engineering, such as general 
aircraft design, power plants, trans- 
port, metals, aerodynamics, and others. 

A feature of the aircraft session on 
April 3 was a paper on “Pneumatic 
Tires for Modern Airplanes,” given by 
R. D. Evans, manager of the tire design 
research section of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. Approximately 55 mem- 
bers and guests heard Mr. Evans de- 
scribe the developments in aircraft tire 
design of the past few years, showing 
significant increases in the ratios of 
load rating to tire weight and load rat- 
ing to envelope-volume and in inflation 
pressure. Regarding materials, Mr. 
Evans pointed out that the greatest 
shortcoming of GR-S as a tire material, 
that of heat hysteresis, has not appreci- 
ably impaired its service in airplane 
tires. Because of the higher gravity of 
GR-S, airplane tires of this synthetic 
are heavier by approximately 5% than 
natural rubber tires. The important 
story in airplane tire development dur- 
ing the past decade lies in the types of 
cord used, rayen and nylon. Slides were 
shown to illustrate the superiority of 
these filaments to cotton cord in per- 
formance, and the speaker stated that 
further developments in the use of ny- 
lon cord are being made that will make 
it the outstandirg structural compo- 
nent of airplane tires. Some data on 
the use of fine, high-tensile steel wire 
as the ply material for airplane tires 
were presented, but results to date with 
this material are not too promising. 
The speaker also discussed steering 
characteristics and tire sizes and pro- 
portions. He pointed out that, although 
still larger tires can be made if re- 
quired, it is believed that the optimum 
efficiency for airplane tires is some- 
where in the range of 40 to 60 inches’ 
overall diameter. 


High Purity Heptane 


HE availability at comparatively 
low prices in drum or tank-car 
quantities of exceptional high purity 
normal heptane has been announced by 
Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla. Preliminary examination of pro- 
duction stream samples indicates the 
purity of the normal heptane to be 
over 99 mol per cent. and the material 
to have a freezing point of —90.76° C., 
density at 20° C., of 0.6839 gms./ml., 
and a refractive index of 1.3877. The 
traces of other hydrocarbons in this 
material are considered to be chiefly 
3-methylhexane or methylcyclohexane 
or both. The normal heptane is segre- 
gated from straight run and natural 
gasolines by elaborate distillation pro- 
cedures. An outgrowth of a prior de- 
velopment of a less pure grade for 
solvent purposes, the high purity hep- 
tane has interesting possibilities for 
more exacting solvent applications be- 
cause of its boiling point of 209° F. 
Besides the chemical possibilities of 
this material may be of importance. 
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Street and Sebrell Talk before A. I. C. 


A MEETING of the New York 
Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute or Chemists, held on March 22 
at the Building & Trades Club, 2 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y., was featured 
by talks by J. N. Street, assistant di- 
rector of laboratories of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., and L. B. Sebrell, 
director of research of the Gcodyeat 
Tire & Rubber Co. Chairman A. Lloyd 
Taylor presided and introduced the 
speakers. 
Street on Synthetic Rubber 

Dr. Street, speaking on the subject 
of “Synthetic Rubber—What Now?”, 
forecast a delay until 1948 of the crit- 
ical battle between synthetic and nat- 
ural rubber and predicted that im- 
provements in synthetic rubber and its 
processing may simplify this nation’s 
decision. If comparable quality is at- 
tained, only cost and political factors 
will remain to determine how much 
natural rubber will be imported into 
the United States and how much syn- 
thetic rubber will be produced in gov- 
ernment and industry plants, it was 
suggested. 

ine current opinion expressed by 
Dr. Street in comparing quality of the 
synthetic and natural products was: 
“The synthetic tire of today will de- 
liver as good or better trouble-free 
mileage as the prewar natural rubber 
tire at a cost comparable to that of 


the natural rubber tire in passenger 
sizes. Butyl rubber has good _ possi- 


bilities of developing preference over 


natural rubber for use in tubes—par- 
ticularly due to outstandingly better 


air retention. The use of necprene and 


also the Buna N and ‘Thiokol’ type 
polymers will expand, but will, for 
the time being at least, remain pre- 


dominantly specialty rubbers.” 

Types of synthetic rubber to be used, 
in the opinion of this speaker, will be 
determined strictly in accordance with 
their economic values. 

“Neoprene and Butyl, because of 
properties differing in certain advan- 
tageous ways from natural rubber, will 
be chosen for some _ products even 
though the cost be higher. In the 
softer, more readily deformable me- 
chanical goods products, natural rubber 
will be used as soon as available. If 
GR-S is available at a cost below that 
of natural, it will probably be used 
to a large extent. If natural were 
available at a lower price than GR-S, 
then it would be used exclusively.” 

In summing up on ‘the use of syn- 
thetic rubber in tires, Dr. Street re- 
ported that “on passenger tires, the 
present GR-S will give service suffi- 
ciently close to that of natural rubber 
so that the car driver cannot determine 
the difference. GR-S is slightly in- 
ferior on wear, on maximum safe speed, 
and skid resistance on snow and ice... 
it has an advantage on skid-resistance 
on wet roads and on radial cracking 

price will be the definite factor 
in determining whether passenger tires 
will be made of synthetic or natural 
rubber.” 

In the case of heavy-duty truck and 
bus tires, synthetic rubber can assure 
satisfactory service for 60% of heavy 
vehicles, it was said. 

During his talk Dr. Street empha- 
sized the desirability in the interest 


of national welfare of continuing basic 
research on synthetic rubber. 

“f happen to be one of the group 
that harbors some qualms as to the 
ability of governments to formulate a 
continuing policy to prevent future 
wars. On this basis, a broad program 
for development of elastic polymers 
must be formulated in a manner that 
will be effective not only from a theo- 
retical, but from a_ practical stand- 
point,” he concluded. 

Sebrell on Plastics 

The subject of Dr. Sebrell’s paper 
was “Plastics as Materials of Construc- 
tion,” in which he pointed out that to 
cover the entire field of plastics in one 
evening was too great a task, but that 
he would select certain classes as rep- 
resentative of the uses to which plas- 
tics may be applied and would also 
explain the properties which may be 
obtained in these various applications. 
After showing a chart of the general 
classification of plastics, Dr. Sebrell 
indicated that he would limit his dis- 
cussion to vinyl plastics for coatings, 
extrusion, and molding; processes for 
post-forming, laminating, and sand- 
wich-type constructions; clear glasses; 
and synthetic resins from rubber. 

Under vinyl resins for coatings, the 
application of the vinyl materials in 
the form of thin self-supporting films 
was mentioned as an important use of 
this type of material. The extrusion 
of Saran in the form of this trans- 
parent sheeting which has a fairly low 
moisture-vapor transfer and its com- 
parison with the Goodyear company’s 
Pliofilm were referred to. 

In connection with laminated plastics, 
Dr. Sebrell gave a table of properties 
of these materials as compared with 
aluminum and steel. Two sizable diffi- 
culties were stressed in connection with 
laminated plastics, the decomposition 
of the rubber bag used in forming from 
the fumes from the resins, and the 
lack of a good parting medium which 
may be used between the molding ma- 
terial and the rubber bag. In discuss- 
ing sandwich-type construction, the 
superiority of balsa wood as a core 
material was emphasized. 

Dr. Sebrell concluded his discussion 
with comment on the Goodyear com- 
pany’s Pliolites S-3 and S-5, special 
resins made from synthetic rubber for 


use in the manufacture of cement 
paints, coatings for corrosion § resis- 


tance, interior finishes, ete. 
Insiiuie’s Annual Meeting 

The Institute will hold its twenty- 
third annual meeting May 17 and 18 
at the Biltmore Hotel, New York. The 
annual meeting will be held on May 17, 
following a meeting and luncheon of 
the Institute’s national council. The 
meeting will include an address by 
the president, Gustav Egloff, and a 
symposium on “The Professional Status 
of the Chemist.” Speakers contribut- 
ing to the symposium will be Raymond 
E. Kirk, head of the department of 
Chemistry and dean of the Graduate 
School of the Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn; Foster Dee Snell, president 
of Foster D. Snell, Inc.; John M. Weiss, 
chemical engineer of John M. Weiss & 
Co.;: and John D. Coleman, Frigidaire 
division of General Motors Co. and 
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chairman of the Ohio Chemists’ Com- 
mittee on Professional Practice. Aiter 
the general meeting, a business meeting 
will be held, featuring the election or 
officers and committee reports. 

At the evening session on May 17 
the gold medal of the Institute will] 
be presented by Dr. Eglotf to Robert 
Price Russell, president of Standard 
Oil Development Co. Maj. Gen. Alden H. 
Waitt, chief of the Chemical Wartare 
Service, and Warren K. Lewis, pro- 
fessor of chemical engineering at Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, will 
speak on Mr. Russell’s achievements, 
and there will be an acceptance address 
by the medalist. 

On May 18 there will be an inspection 
of the Standard Oil Development Co. 
laboratories and plant at Elizabeth, 
MN Ds 


Yohe Talks on Synthetic Latex 


ORE than 250 attended a dinner- 

meeting of The Los Angeles 
Rubber Group, Inc., at the Mayfair 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif., April 2, as 
guests of officials of The B. F. Good- 
rich Co. Principal speakers were R. 
V. Yohe, vice president of American 
Anode, Ine., and William Fowler, pro- 
fessor of physics at the California In- 
stitute of Technology. T. W. Perdriau, 
Goodrich factory plant manager, and 
Lee L. Horchitz, past chairman of the 
Group and manager of Goodrich’s in- 
dustrial products division, were in 
charge of the meeting. C. Miles Reinke, 
chairman of the Group, presided. 

Dr. Yohe predicted new developments 
in reenforcing latex, possibly within the 
next few months. He pointed out that 
vastly increased uses for synthetic 
latices, as demonstrated in products 
from various companies, provide the 
rubber industry with an expanding 
market. The 15 million pounds of nat- 
ural latex expected to enter the coun- 
try this year will be only a tiny frac- 
tion of the amount needed, and the 
demand for synthetic latices will there- 
fore continue to be heavy. The costs 
of shipping and stabilizing the crude 
latex are such as to make synthetic 
latices comparable in price. The 
speaker stated that only a few prod- 
ucts formerly made of natural latex 
cannot at present be made of synthetics, 
but that work on this problem is ex- 
pected to yield satisfactory results. 

Dr. Fowler, who served with the Na- 
tional Defense Research Council during 
the war in developing the rocket weap- 
ons and the atomic bomb, gave a talk 
on the bomb, illustrated by means of 
slides. He then presented motion pic- 
tures on rockets and their use as of- 
fensive weapons. 

Dr. Yohe was available as a speaker 
because of his presence in Los Angeles 
to confer with architects on plans to 
erect a branch plant for the company. 
on a site allocated by Goodrich, of 
which American Anode is a subsidiary. 

Door prizes donated by Goodrich were 
distributed, with W. L. Subith winning 
the main award, a Goodrich synthetic 
rubber tire. 

The Los Angeles Rubber Group held 
its spring Mardi Gras golf tournament 
on April 27 at the Rio Hondo Country 
Club, with Jack Ballagh as chairman. 
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Carbon Black Developments 
R. SMITH, chief research chem- 
« ist for Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., 
Boston, Mass., spoke on “Recent Ad- 
vances in Carbon Black Technology” 
before a joint meeting of the Buffalo 
Rubber Group and the Western New 
York section of the American Chemical 
Society on April 16. After discussing 
methods of manufacture and the gen- 
eral nature of carbon black, Dr. Smith 
pointed out that the rubber reenforc- 
ing properties of the black depend to 
a large extent upon particle size. 

The electron microscope made pos- 
sible accurate determination of particie 
size and established the dependence of 
tensile strength, resilience and hystere- 
sis of rubber stocks on the diameter of 
the reenforcing carbon black particles. 
Other rubber properties, notably modu- 
lus, show no clear-cut dependence upon 
particle size, and it has been suggested 
that these properties are associated 
with the activity of the carbon black 
surface. Up to the present, said Dr. 
Smith, no quantitative evaluation of 
the nature or intensity of these surface 
forces has been available. 

An investigation into these forces is 
being sponsored by Cabot. The meth- 
od employed in the investigation in- 
volves measurement by precise calori- 
metry of the heat evolved when various 
gaseous molecules are adsorbed on the 
carbon surface. Preliminary results, 
using nitrogen as the adsorbate, indi- 
cate that a reenforcing carbon black 
surface is not uniform, but is charac- 
terized by sites of high activity. Exces- 
sive heat treatment of the carbon de- 
stroys these highly active sites and 
drastically reduces the reenforcing 
properties of the black. Further work, 
using various unsaturated hydrocar- 
bons as adsorbates, is in progress in 
the Cabot laboratories in an attempt 
to duplicate more closely the system 
carbon black and rubber. 





Engineering Education Discussed 
ROUND-TABLE discussion on the 
subject, “Is the young graduate 

engineer prepared to take his place 

in industry?” was the feature of a din- 
ner-meeting of the Gates Technical 

Club, held March 7 at the Albany Ho- 

tel, Denver, Colo. Attendance at the 

meeting included 112 members and five 
guests. Members of the panel were 

Drace Kutnewsky, a young engineer, 

and Ernie Nassimbene, an experienced 

engineer. Production and supervision 
were represented by Frank Bosley, mar- 
keting by Lou Carrol, and top man- 
agement by G. W. Liljestrom. The ed- 

ucational side was presented by C. M. 

Knudsen, dean of the University of 

Denver, C. A. Borgman, of the Univer- 

sity of Colorado, and J. R. Morgan, 

dean of the Colorado School of Mines. 

The discussion, under the chairmanship 

of K. G. Custer, brought out the point 

that although academic preparation 
was often incomplete, unintegrated and 
narrow in viewpoint, industry also has 
an important role in the training of 
engineers. It was emphasized that the 
first few years of an engineer’s ca- 
reer depend equally on his educational 
background, the assistance provided by 
industry in orienting and further train- 


ing him, and on his individual efforts. 
An understanding and realization of 
these factors are necessary for facili- 
tating the transition from the univer- 
sity to industry. 





OPB Asks Help from Industry 
HE Office of the Publication Board 
of the United States Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., is ask- 
ing for cooperation from American in- 
dustry in connection with its joint task 
with the War Department of selecting 
and microfilming in Germany of data 
that may be valuable to American 
science and industry. John C. Green, 
executive secretary of the Publication 
Board, states that it is impossible for 
any government agency to determine 
what items in the enormous mass of 
material may be of value to some 
American business or research group 
and that his organization needs help. 
This combing of German _ technical 
documents is the second phase of work 
begun by the Technical Industrial In- 
telligence Committees. TIIC coordi- 
nated the work of teams of experts 
drawn from industry who made surveys 


of each industrial field in Germany 
immediately after fighting ceased. 


These experts, loaned by industry for 
a few weeks or months, were usually 
unable to make a detailed study of the 
documents uncovered by their investi- 
gations. 

The OPB wants suggestions from in- 
dustries and scientific groups as to 
what specific information should be 
sought and where the documents might 
be found. There is also a need for 
qualified technicians in a number of in- 
dustrial fields to supervise the work of 
searching German files. A knowledge 
of technical German is essential, and 
appointments are made subject to Civil 
Service approval for a minimum of six 
months. 

In addition the OPB states that any 
industry or scientific group interested 
in specific German industrial methods 
and able to assign personnel to visit 
Germany should get in touch with that 
agency. If the project appears to be 
of probable value to American indus- 
try, OPB will make the necessary ar- 
rangements. 





Latex Concentration with Soap 


O THE varied uses of soap in latex 
treating and compounding may be 
added its employment in a new method 
for concentrating latex. A major step 
in such a process' consists of adding to 
normal latex a carefully determined 
amount of soap and the sulfuric acid 
ester of octadecyl lactate. Latex treat- 
ed with these materials is then passed 
through a centrifuge adjusted to pro- 
duce a high concentration. Without 
clogging the apparatus, it becomes pos- 
sible by this method to produce a cream 
of better mechanical stability than that 
which could be obtained at the same 
centrifuge adjustment without the soap 
and oleyl ester. 
1U. S. Patent No. 2.371.560 to G. J. van der Bie, 
now vested in the Alien Property Custodian. 
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Connecticut Group Elects 

HE results of balloting for regular 

officers of the Connecticut Rubber 
Group were announced March 29. The 
successful candidates, who assumed 
office at a meeting of the Group’s exe- 
cutive committee on April 5, are: chair- 
man, William J. O’Brien, Jr., Seamless 
tubber Co.; vice chairman, Raymond 
H. Dudley, Whitney Blake Co.; secre- 
tary, Alfred J. Jennings, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc.; treasurer, Ed- 
mond J. Butler, General Electric Co.; 
directors, Fred W. Holbrook, Nauga- 
tuck Chemical Division, United States 
Rubber Co.; George D’Olier, Raybes- 
tos-Manhattan, Inc.; Stuart M. Boyd, 
Naugatuck footwear division, U. S. 
Rubber; and Roger C. Bascom, B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Co. 

The group now has 147 paid mem- 
bers. Future plans call for emphasis 
of the educational side of meetings, 
with elimination of dinner and accom- 
panying social activities preliminary to 
meetings. Particular attention is to 
be paid toward bringing the benefits 
of membership to the younger technical 
personnel in the Connecticut area who 
are unable to attend the sessions of 
the New York Rubber Group. In addi- 
tion membership is also open to non- 
technical personnel engaged in meth- 
ods, production, or purchasing work 
in the rubber field. Present plans call 
for three meetings a year plus a sum- 
mer outing. These meetings will be 
arranged to avoid conflict with those 
of the New York Group. 


Silicone Antifoaming Agent 


D C ANTIFOAM, a Silicone product, 
has recently been developed and 
made commercially available by the 
Dow Corning Corp., Midland, Mich. 
Tests have proved its effectiveness in 
eliminating foaming problems as diffi- 
cult to control as those which occur 
during the steam distillation or vacuum 
concentration of various aqueous solu- 
tions and emulsions, including synthetic 
rubber latices. The new material is a 
translucent, colorless, tasteless, viscous 
compound which is chemically inert and 
non-volatile and has a slight, but not 
unpleasant odor. It is soluble in such 
solvents as benzene, carbon tetrachlo- 
ride, toluene, and V. M. & P. naphtha. 
Tt may be used as supplied, thinned 
with one of the above solvents, or pre- 
pared as an emulsion. 

Tests performed during the vacuum 
distillation of various rubber latices 
which are abnormally hard to control 
showed that foaming was effectively 
inhibited by five parts of DC Antifoam 
A per 1,000 parts of latex. Foaming 
during steam distillation of emulsions 
of butadiene-styrene copolymers was 
eliminated by a combination of one 
part of DC Antifoam A and 12 parts 
of oleic acid in a concentration of 80 
parts per million. The effectiveness of 
DC Antifoam A in different latices is 
unpredictable. It has been found to be 
very effective in some types of latices 
and only slightly effective in others. 
Since its effectiveness can be deter- 
mined only by specific application, the 
company is supplying samples of the 
materie! for test purposes. 
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Additional Experimental GR-S and GR-S Latices 


DDITIONS to the list of experi- 


GR-S latices available for distribution 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


the Office of Rubber Reserve, RFC, un. 
der the conditions outlined in our No. 
vember, 1945, issue, page 237, have 








mental GR-S dry polymers and to rubber goods manufacturers from been received and are listed below: 
X-Number Date of Poly mer Special! 
Designation Manufacturing Plant Authorization Description Characteristics 

X-292-GR-5S U.S. Rubber-Institute 3 it) Masterbatch containing 100 parts Buca A Clay masterbatches are reported to have 
clay and 100 parts of a GR-S type polymer superior processing and handling character. 
made with sodium sulfide shortstopper, 40 istics. For use in stocks requiring this typ 
Mooney viscosity, 1.5 parts discoloring anti- of material 
oxidant 

X-205-GR-S G vear- Torrance } 1¢} GR-S-38S alum coagulated. Same purpose use as GR-S-38. 

X -2906-G R-S General-Bayvtown 3 tt) Masterbate! containing 50 parts EPC black Carbon black masterbatches are reporied to 
and 100 parts of a GR-S-10 type polymer, show superior processing and handling chas- 
made at sightly higher temperature to normal acteristics. For use in stocks requiring this 
conversion, with modifier adjusted to give type of black. 

Mooney viscosity of the unpigmented poly- 
mer of 442 5. 

X-207-GR-S General-Baytown 3/20/46 Similar to X-296 GR-s, varying the soap con- Because of the lower Mooney, this poly mer 
tent. slightly and. adjusting the modifier to should show superior processing and handling 
give a Mooney viscosity of 38 5. characteristics over X-296. 

X-208-GR-S General-Baytown 9/46 GR-S Black T made at a slightly higher tem- This X-Number volymer should have svperior 
perature, with a Mooney of the unpigmented processing characteristics over GR-S Black { 
polymer adjusted to 38+ 4. owing to the lower Mooney. 

X-299-GR-S U.S. Rubber-Naugatuck 3/26/46 GR-S latex made with non-hydrogenated soap, Evaluation of this type of polymer indicates 
carried to a slightly higher conversion, and it to be more suitable than Type Tf latex for 
shortstopped with hydroquinone. use in foam sponge. 

X-302-GR-S Goodrich-Port Neche 16 GR-S-10 made using slightly different rosin Same purpose use as GR-S-10. 
acid soap j 

X-303-GR-S U.S. Rubber-Naugatuck 1/10/46 GR-S latex similar to X-299 latex except that Possible use in adhesives and general-purpose 

Latex the dry Mooney range is much lower, frem use, 
Foreign Trade Opportunities : C. P. Froehlich, _ purchasing manager, Tia, 
S.A., Calle 18, 5-95, Bogota, Colombia: mer- 


The United 


in cooperation 


States 
with 


Commerce, 
Ser- 


Department of 
the American Foreign 


vice, has resumed an old, established aid to for- 
eign trades—the dissemination of special op- 
portunities to buy or sell abroad. This service is 
one of a number to overseas traders discon- 


tinued with the declaration of war in December, 
1941. 

The firms and individuals listed below have 
recently expressed their interest in buying in the 
United States or in United States representa- 
tions. Additional information concerning each 
import or export opportunity, including a World 
Trade Directory Report, is available to qualified 
United States firms and may be obtained upon 
inquiry from the Commercial Intelligence Unit 
of the Department of Commerce, or through its 
field for $1 each. Interested United 
States companies should correspond directly with 
the concerns listed concerning any projected 
business arrangements. 


offices, 


Export Opportunities 

Etablissements Caro & Lambet, 1 Place de la 
Passerelle, Thoux, Belgium: sporting 
particularly footballs, tennis balls, bladders. 
Automoto S. A., 54 Avenue Louis 
Belgium: automobile 


goods, 


Le- 


acces- 


Acces 





poutre, Brussels, 
sores. 
Etablissements 
Ferdinand Nicola, 
rubber goods. 
Etablissements ‘“‘Tecomin”’, 3 
Brussels, Belgium: rubber goods 
elties, druggists’ sundries, toys, 
hats and 
Manuel 


106 Rue 


Emile Grisay & Fils, 
nt industrial 


Seraing, Belgium: 


Rue Boduognat, 
including nov- 
bathing 





gloves, 
shoes. 

Numes, Rua do Sol a Chelas 
representing Numes & Munes, Libson, 
electric cables, industrial machinery, 

Nelson McGregor, of J. A. McGregor 
(Pty.) Ltd., Johannesburg, South Africa: 
aging materials and containers. 

David Kay, representing Keene & Co., P. O. 
3ox 2883, Johannesburg, South Africa: plastic 
finished merchandise for household and building 
purposes, cotton and rayon fabries, electrical 
household appliances, notions. 

Francisco Franendorf, Av. Counselheiro Rod- 


12-h, 
Portugal : 
chemicals. 
& Son 
pack- 


riguez Alves 392, Sao Paulo, Brazil, representing 
S. A. Fabricas Orion, 9 Rua Joaquim Carlos, 
Sao Paulo: machinery for mechanical rubber 


goods and bicycle tires. 


Josef Nagler, manager, AB. Karnag, 22 Kat- 
arinavagen, Stockholm, Sweden: artificial leath- 
er for automobiles and buses, automobile acces- 
sories, tire repair equipment, gaskets. 


Arthur F. Rucker-Embden, managing director, 


AB. Svenska Generalagenturen, 13 Drottning- 
gatan, Stockholm, Sweden: corsets, elastic web- 
bing, bathing suits. 

Societa “‘Etelia’, 32 Via Campofiore. Flor- 


ence, Italy: toluol, xylol, damar gum, Gilsonite. 
Philip Sten Horwitz, managing director, Gus- 
taf Horwitz AB., 5-B Strandvagen, Stockholm, 


CALENDAR 


May 3. 
May 7. 


May 17. 


May 24. 


May 31- 


June 2. 
June 4. 


June 17-20. 


June 24-26. 


June 24-28. 


Sept. 9-13. 


New York Rubber Group. 
McAlpin, New York, N. Y. 


Hotel 


Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc. 


Mayfair Hotel, Los 


Calif. 


Angeles, 


Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group, 
Inc. Detroit Leland Hotel, Detroit, 


Mich. 


Chicago Rubber Group. 
Morrison, Chicago, Ill. 


Hotel 


Golden Jubilee of Automotive In- 


dustry. Detroit, Mich. 


Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc. 


Mayfair Hotel, Los 


Calif. 


Angeles, 


American Society of Mechanical 


Engineers. Semi-Annual Meet- 
ing. Detroit, Mich. 

Chemical Institute of Canada. 
Annual Conference. Royal York 


Hotel, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


American Society for 


Materials. 


Testing 
Annual Meeting and 


Seventh Exhibit of Testing Appa- 
ratus and Related Equipment. 


Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 


American Chemical Society. 


Chi- 





cago, Ill. 
Oct. 7-11. National Safety Congress and 
Exposition. Chicago, Ill. 
Sweden: corsets, brassieres, and allied lines. 
Ludvig E. Matthias, representing Handels 
AB. Ultramare, 4 Arsenalsgatan, Stockholm, 
Sweden: industrial chemicals. 
Société Cooperative Cobelimex, 37 Rue Henri 
Maus, Brussels, Belgium: toys. 
Etablissements Landuyt-Wuyts, Eecloo, Bel- 


gium: rubber V-belts and flat rubber and woven 
belts for the textile industry. 


Paul 


Louis, 


49 Rue G. J. Martin, 


Brussels, 


Belgium: druggists’ sundries and hospital sup- 
plies including nipples, gloves, irrigators, band- 


ages, belts, 


stockings. 


chandise for department stores. 
Ricardo Cantu Leal of Acumuladores L. T. H., 
Zaragoza y Aramberri, Monterrey, N. L., Mex- 


ico: batteries and parts and material for the 
manufacture of batteries. 
Direcci6n de Administracién de Policia, Min- 


isterio de Gobierno y Policia, Plaza Italia, Lima, 
Peru: bicycle tires and tubes. 

Antonia Preve, representing 
Angendscheit, Av. 18 de Julio 985, 
merchandise for department stores. 

Joseph A. Sarkis, of Joseph A. Sarkis & Co., 
Rue Trablous, Beirut, Lebanon: electric house- 
hold appliances, refrigerators, automotive prod- 
ucts, radio sets and accessories. 

J. G. Abadijis, representing Hellenic Industry 
for Plastics, 40 Egeos St., Athens, Greece: plas- 
tic molding materials, thermoplastic injection 


Edmundo J. 
Montevideo: 


molding machinery, chemicals for the rubber 
industry. 
Etablissements Leon Bolle, 43 Rue de la 


Regence, Charleroi, Belgium: valves, belts, brake 
lining. 

Juan B. Protto, representing Protto Hermanos, 
2330 Gobernador Ugarte, Llavallol, Province of 
Buenos Aires, Argentina: raw material for tires 
and machinery. 

Stuart Arthur Burmeister, representing Robert 
Bryce & Co. Pty. Ltd., 526-32 Little Bourke St., 
Melbourne, Victoria, Australia: industrial chemi- 
cals, allied raw materials and chemicals. 

Tito Mascioli, representing Auto Viacao Jaba- 
quera S. Rua Conselheiro Crispiniano 154, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil: automobile accessories. 

F. Rowet Dupont, 116 Chaussee de Charleroi, 
Gilly, Belgium: work gloves including those of 
rubber. 

Firma J. Heeneman, Jr., 16 Sweelinckplein, 
The Hague, Netherlands: surgical rubber goods 
including gloves, garden hose, and pneumatic 
tires and inner tubes. 

Overseas Business Couriers S. A. (Pty.) Ltd., 
Anglo-African House, Smith St., (P. O. Box 
1337), Durban, South Africa: rubber mat-mak- 
ing machines. 

L. & A. D’Haeyere, 11 Rue des Chartreux, 
Brussels, Belgium: pyroxylin and rubber coated 
fabrics, plastics, synthetic rubber. 

Etablissements Constant Chabot, 26 Rue Beeck- 
man, Liege, Belgium: rubber conveyers and 
transmission belts for coal mines, hose. 

Etablissements Cretur, 13 Rue de 1’Eglise, 
Frameries, Belgium: rubber hospital goods, rub- 
berized clothing, Lastex goods. 

Etablissements E. Paturiaux S. A., 14-16 Rue 
des Bogards, Brussels, Belgium: combs, notions, 
elastic, dress shields, rubber aprons. 

Etablissements Henri Unzel, 145 Chaussee de 
Gand, Brussels, Belgium: erasers. 

Carrosserie Jonckheere, Beveren-Roulers, Bel- 
gium: bus seats, rubber cushions, artificial 
leather. 


(Continued on page 264) 
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Plastics Technology 


Flexible Coatings and Adhesives’ 


C. W. Patton? 


N RECENT years flexible coatings 
and adhesives based on the vinyl 
chloride-acetate resins have become 
highly regarded by the industry for 
their ability to fulfill many of the un- 
usual and exacting requirements that 
more conventional coatings often can- 
not meet. These copolymer based coat- 
ings have a high degree of flexural 
strength and abrasion resistance. They 
are unaffected by mineral acids, alkalis, 
alcohol, and water. They have suitable 
adhesion to most fabrics, particularly 
when subjected to heat upon drying. Of 
prime importance is the fact that they 
have sufficient solubility in most ke- 
tones and may be readily plasticized to 
any degree of flexibility with the aid of 
easily obtainable plasticizers. 

It would be well to mention that the 
term adhesive has been included in 
this discussion because in many cases 
the flexible material that normally 
would be considered a coating is utilized 
both as a waterproof barrier and an 
adhesive for laminating to fabrics. 
These flexible coatings or adhesives, in 
eeneral, are applied by either of two 
methods: namely, by a hot, solvent-free, 
calendering operation, or in a solution 
formed at room temperature, which in- 
volves the use of volatile liquids. 


New Vinyl Resin Compounds 
for Coating 


The application of the compounds in- 
volving volatile materials is carried out 
by processes familiar to most, if not all, 
of you: namely, by spreader coating 
and roller coating. Before describing 
some of the newer materials involved 
in the production of flexible coatings 
and adhesives, it would be of interest to 
review the conventionel processes em- 
ployed in handling these materials. In 
this way a clearer picture of the advan- 
tages and opportunities offered by re- 
cent developments will be obtained. 
Processes employed over the past few 
years have involved compounding ap- 
propriate vinyl chloride-acetate resin, 
pigments, fillers, stabilizers, plasticiz- 
ers, and solvents to form a mix of high 
viscosity suitable for spreader or roller 
coating. In its simplest form this com- 
pounding consisted of preparing a dis- 
persion of the pigments, stabilizers, and 
fillers in a liquid plasticizer such as 
“Flexol” Plasticizer DOP, or tricresyl 
phosphate, then adding the proper 
amounts of this mix to a previously 
prepared solution of the appropriate 
vinvl chloride-acetate resin in solvents 
such as methyl ethyl ketone at room 
or elevated temperatures, or mixtures 
of methyl ethyl ketone and cyclohexa- 
none; the choice of solvent depends 


1 Presented before the Boston Rubber Group. 
Mar. 8, 1946. 


2 Manager, coating and adhesives division, ther- 
moplastics 
York, N. Y. 


department, Bakelite Corp., New 


upon the solubility characteristics of 
the vinyl chloride-acetate resin in- 
volved. 

The resins of this type which have 
relatively high vinyl chloride content 
and molecular weights in the neighbor- 
hood of 130,000 in contrast to those of, 
say, 90% vinyl chloride content and av- 
erage molecular weight in the range of 
75,C00 produce the most desirable and 
useful properties. They can be rela- 
tively highly plasticized at room tem- 
perature to give good flexibility, to re- 
tain this flexibility at lower tempera- 
tures, and to exhibit good resistance to 
surface marring at elevated tempera- 
tures. They also have greater tensile 
srength, high abrasion resistance, and 
greater resistance to failure on con- 
tinued flexing. 

As is often the case, the materials 
which do the best job are more difficult 
to handle. For example, the group of 
vinyl chloride-acetate resins containing 
00% vinyl chloride and with a mole- 
cular weight of 75,000 are readily solu- 
ble in acetone and methyl] ethyl ketone 


at recom temperatures. The higher 
vinyl chloride and molecular weight 
group mentioned necessitates the use 


cf methyl! ethyl ketone at elevated tem- 
peratures, preferably in pressure ves- 
sels so as to decrease evaporation 
losses, or mesityl oxide, or mixtures of 
methyl ethyl ketone and cylcohexanone. 

Possibly the most economical spread- 
er coating mixture involving this latter 
type of resin is that made with hot 
methyl ethyl ketone wherein about two 
pounds of solvent are required for 
every pound of dry coating compound 
involved. Assuming methyl ethyl ke- 
tone prices to be in the range of 7¢ to 
10¢ a pound, this means that about 14¢ 
to 20¢ worth of solvents are lost (unless 
solvent recovery is employed) per 
pound of dry coating deposited, and on 
a four-ounce per yard dry coating this 
loss will amount to 4 of that per yard, 
or about 3!2¢ to 5¢ per square yard. 
It is worth while noting, however, that 
after a number of years of research 
and development work a new group of 
vinyl] chloride-acetate resins of the high 
vinyl chloride, high molecular weight 
tvpe are now commercially available. 
In some instances they completely elim- 
inate the need of volatile solvents and 
in other cases greatly decrease the 
amounts and cost of volatile solvents 
involved. 


These resins are available as dry 
white powders. The particles which 


can be seen with the naked eye are, in 
reality, agglomerates composed of 
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thousands, if not millions, of sub-mi- 
croscopic resin particles. The ultimate 
particles in these agglomerates range 
from one micron to considerably less 
than one micron in size. One of these 
resins can be utilized simply by dispers- 
ing it in plasticizer together with ap- 
propriate fillers, pigments, and stabil- 
izers on a three-roll mill to form a 
paste. 


Plastisols 


“a 


This paste, for which the term “plas- 
tisol” has been coined, is a colloidal 
dispersion of resin and not a solution as 
we ordinarily think of such. When this 
paste is applied to various surfaces and 
heated to approximately 350° F. for an 
instant, the plasticizer then becomes a 
very active solvent and immediately 
dissolves the resin particles to form a 
homogeneous composition which, upon 
cooling to room temperature, results 
in a tough, rubbery film. Since no vola- 
tile ingredients are present, and since 
it is relatively fluid, this material can 
be used in low-pressure molding work. 

Obviously, wherever coatings of this 
type are desired, this material offers 
considerable economies throgh elimina- 
tion of volatile solvents and increased 
speed of production. The speed of pro- 
duction is increased because no solvents 
are present to necessitate a drying 
schedule, and the absence of solvents 
also means that heavier coats can be 
applied, and the fluxing or vulcanizing 
time is merely time required to get the 
deposited material to a temperature 
of approximately 350° F. No apprecia- 
ble time is required to complete the 
fluxing once the required temperature 
has been attained. 


Organosols 


In cases where it is desirable to have 
a final coating composition containing 
relatively small amounts of plasticizer, 
it may be necessary to use small per- 
centages of volatile carriers to comple- 
ment the plasticizer present so as thor- 
oughly to wet the resin and produce a 
sufficiently fluid mix to be applied 
readily. The term “organosol’”’ has 
been applied to this tvpe of compound 
referring to a colloidal dispersion in an 
organic liquid. 

A resin having’ 
characteristics is 


slightly different 
also employed. In 
handling these mixtures containing 
small amounts of volatile organic 
liquids, it is possible to charge all the 
ingredients to the mix: namely, the 
resin, pigments, plasticizer, and vola- 
tile liquids. These are placed in a peb- 
ble or steel ball mill and effect disper- 
sion by grinding for 18 to 36 hours. 
The actual grinding time depends upon 
the formulation involved and the ratio 
of the charge to amount of steel balls 
or pebbles present in the mill. The 
amount of volatile liquids necessary, in 
general, is relatively small, ranging 
from 15 to 30% of the total composi- 
tion. Inexpensive blends of aliphatic 
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and aromatic hydrocarbons are suitable. 
Blends of certain solvents, such as 
methyl Cellosolve* and diisobutyl ke- 
tone, with aromatic hydrocarbons are 
also suitable. These materials permit a 
relatively wide range in composition of 
the liquid mixture, and in addition the 
latter material lowers the temperature 
required for fluxing from 350° F. to 
approximately 320° F. A summary of 
the organosol materials and formula- 
tion is shown in Figures 1, 2, and 3. 

Figure 1 depicts the addition of plas- 
ticizer and thinner to the unground 
resin and the formation of the organo- 
sol from the solvated resin. In Figure 
2 is shown a schematic diagram for the 
spread wet organosol film and its tran- 
sition to a finished fused film by evapo- 
ration of thinner and heating or baking. 
The effect of thinner balance on or- 
ganosols and their resultant viscosities 


is shown Figure 3. 


Other Applications and End 
Product Properties of Vinyl 
Resin Coatings 


These dispersion resins cannot only 
be compounded into flexible coating 
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increased the use of these flexible and 
versatile coatings in the textile indus- 
try, but their full value is difficult to 
determine. It is certain that the day of 
the coated fabric that is heavy and stiff 
or spongy and tacky is past. Its place 
is already being taken by a fabric as 
soft and pliable after coating as before, 
These new coatings add little weight to 
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materials for cloth and paper, but can 
also be used for the production of arti- 
cles by dipping, such as gloves. These 
resins can also be used for casting flex- 
ible plastic films. In addition, by the 
use of proper primate coats, they can 
be used for various metal coating ap- 
plications. 

Wartime have 


applications greatly 


* Registered trademark of a unit of Union Car- 
bide Carbon Corp. 


Effect of Thinner Balance on Organosols 


the product and are able to stand a 
great deal of handling before water- 
proofness is impaired. 

Chemical and abrasion resistance, 
light weight, full range of colors are 
among’ the properties easily envisioned 
in these modern coatings. Combinations 
of vinyl chloride-acetate coatings and 
textiles are taking an important part in 
the development of new and _ better 
products for our now peaceful world. 





Styraloy—A New Thermoplastic! 

TYRALOY is the trade name for a 

series of modified polystyrene 
thermoplastic resins developed by the 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., 
which possess some of the character- 
istics of both rigid thermoplastics and 
rubbers. Styraloy combines low-tem- 
perature flexibility, high-temperature 
flow resistance, electrical properties 
approaching those of polystyrene, un- 
excelled corona resistance at elevated 
temperatures, and the fabrication ver- 
satility of the thermoplastics. 

The first of this series, Styraloy 22, 
was developed as a cable sheathing for 
military applications. Now available 
are several associated. compositions 
which bridge the gap between the rub- 
bers and the rigid thermoplastics. The 
series is composed of pure hydrocarbon 
materials of low specific gravity, com- 
pletely free of plasticizer, but contain- 
ing a small amount of antioxidant. 
The molding powder is of gray to blue- 


gray color; while fabricated articles 
are dark blue. <A limited range of 
opaque colors is gradually being de- 


veloped. 

Coupled with excellent resistance to 
corona discharge are the other electri- 
cal properties of this new plastic which 
definitely place it in the field of high 
dielectric strength, low capacitance, low 
loss insulating materials. In spite of 


Abstracted from Plastics, Aug., 1945. 


the relatively low heat distortion tem- 
perature by A.S.T.M. method, these 


resins show unusual performance at 
higher temperatures. Styraloy 22 


shows good chemical resistance, but is 
not recommended for exposure to 
strong solvents such as acetone, tolu- 
ene, carbon tetrachloride, or ethyl! ace- 
tate. It has high abrasion resistance 
and moderate moisture absorption 
properties. Detailed characteristics are 
given in the accompanying table of 
properties. 

Styraloy can be cemented to itself or 


similar plastics; solvent or adhesive 
bonds may be used; friction welding 
gives strength up to that of the plas- 


tics itself; and it bonds well to steel, 
brass, aluminum, silver, and magne- 
sium. It may be attached to metals 


by inserting the latter, properly head- 
ed, into holes drilled under size. 
Experiments show that among its 
practical uses are such applications as 
brake and clutch pedals where the 
thermoplastic can be permanently 
bonded to steel. Its practical uses in the 
automotive field also include extruded 
sealing strips for windows, doors, 
windshields, and under-door strips. Con- 
duit, special wire insulation, and anten- 
na mast parts are already some of its 
aircraft uses. Its good insulation, 
warmth to the touch, and non-skid prop- 
erties make Styraloy ideal for use as 
molded handles for hand tools. Other 
possibilities include specialty flooring 


for factories and plants where spark- 
proof qualities are needed, and as scuff 
boards and non-skid treads for escala- 
tors, buses, elevators, and trains. 


PRropertig£s OF Styratoy 
Mechanical 


Tensile strength, p.s.i. 
Elongation, 


909 - 1200 


Injection molded... .. 10 - 35 

Compression and extrusion molded Up to 250 
Impact strength, ft.-lbs. per inch of 

notch 1.5-+2.0 
Hardness, Shore Type ‘C durometer. 66 - 70 

Physical 

Specific gravity. 0 95 - 0.97 
Clarity ? Opaque 
Color p: ossibilities Limited 
Odor.... Slight 
Effect of aging None 
Effect of sunlight Darkens 


Chemical 


Water a8 apa A.S.T.M., 24 hrs. 
at 25°C., &% ; ; - 0.2-0.5 
— to: 
eak, and non-oxidizing strong 
mineral acids 
Oxidizing strong mineral ‘acids 


Alcohols, weak alkalies 


Good 
Discolors 
Excellent 


Strong alkalies... Good 
Ketones, esters, hydroe arbons Swells 
Mineral oils Swells 


Animal and vegetable oils Poor to good 


Flectrical 
Volume resistivity, ohm em. 1016 
Dielectric strength, V/mil, 0.005-in. 
hack... ay he 3000 
Hielectric constant, “1,000 cycles 2 4425 
Power factor, 1,000 cycles.. -00025 - .00075 


Thermal 


Burning rate, A.S.T.M.., in. /min. rae 2.4 
hermal expansion, in./in./®F 
eS | Oe re eat 0.00010 
180 - 300 0.000125 


Heat distortion, °F. 14) - 149 
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Plastics Exposition and Conference Set Attendance Records 


NEW attendance record for a 

trade exposition was set by the 
first National Plastics Exposition, held 
at Grand Central Palace, New York, 
N. Y., April 22 to 27, under the spon- 
sorship of the Society of the Plastics 
Industry. The exposition was held in 
conjunction with the society’s annual 
conference at the Hotel Commodore, 
at which a record registration also 
was recorded. 


Plastics Exposition 

The exposition, the first attempt to 
represent the entire industry, occupied 
two floors of the Palace and had ap- 
proximately 200 exhibitors, who also 
included the products of many more 
hundreds of firms from all over the 
country. A total attendance of more 
than 51,000 was recorded for the first 
three days of the exposition, then open 
only to members of the trade, and 
the general public was admitted for 
the next three days. Voted a great 
success, the exposition attracted such 
throngs that admittance had to be re- 
stricted because of safety regulations. 
Ronald Kinnear, chairman of the ex- 
position committee, opened the show 
by cutting through a coating of vinyl 
plastic applied by the U. S. Naval 
Ordnance Laboratory to the front door 
of the Palace. The show reflected 
current shortages of material and ma- 
chinery, with materials producers gen- 
erally forced to turn away orders, and 
molding and other machinery manu- 
facturers offering deliveries not before 
September in most cases. 

Finished materials made from the 
company’s plastics were used wherever 
possible in the construction of the 
American Cyanamid Co. exhibit, which 
showed sections on adhesives, molding, 
and iaminating. Featured for the first 
time were Melmac plastic tableware 
and fluorescent lighting screens made 
from Laminac resin and rayon fabric, 
in addition to other products made 
from Cyanamid resins and _ plastics. 
The Celanese Plastics Corp. exhibited 
molded products and films made from 
its Lumarith, Vimlite, and Celluloid 
plastics and featured a Lumarith “one- 
shot” syringe set for administration of 
calcium penicillin. Styron, Ethocel and 
Saran products were displayed at the 
Dow Chemical Co. exhibit. Durez Plas- 
tics & Chemicals. Inc., had a compre- 
hensive exhibit of its resins and prod- 
ucts, including a motor launch made 
from plywood cemented with Durez 
resin glues. 

The exhibit of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., in addition to 
displays of its plastic products for 
industry. communication, transporta- 
tion, and the home, showed seven new 
plastic developments: Teflon, a tetra- 
fluoroethylene resin which is chemical- 
ly inert and resistant to high tempera- 
ture; nylon plastic sheeting; CCA. cel- 
lular cellulose acetate. a foamed plastic 
lighter than cork; BCM resin, for use in 
structural panels when reenforced with 
glass fabric or other materials; pat- 


terned Lucite sheets for lamp globes, 
windows, office panels, etc.; luminescent 
Lucite sheets which glow when exposed 
to ultra-violet light; and a special ultra- 
violet-absorbing type of Lucite sheet- 
ing. Electronic Plastics Co. displayed 
Homalite plastics, cast resins with good 


chemical resistance and electrical prop- 
erties. The General Electric Co. dis- 
play featured Textolite decorative sur- 
tacing materials for table and counter 
tops and new plastic sealing caps and 
sleeves as insulators and protectors. 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. and the B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Co. were both rep- 
resented with individual exhibits fea- 
turing Geon, Kriston, and Koroseal. 
A feature of the Goodrich Chemical 
display was a live horse sporting Geon 
saddle and trappings. The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., besides displays of 
Pliobond adhesive, Chemigum synthetic 
rubber, and Vitafilm fabricated prod- 
ucts, featured its “Stretch-Wrap” pack- 
aging machine for Pliofilm, and a new 
copolymer resin, Pliolite S-5, for use 
as a substitute for natural oils and 
resins in paint manufacture. 
Hercules Powder Co. displayed cellu- 
lose acetate, nitrecellulose, ethyl cellu- 


lose and other cellulose derivatives; 
while Industrial Synthetics Corp. 
showed Voltron flexible tubing and 


tape for electrical insulation and Elas- 
tron flexible polyvinyl plastic. The 
plastics division of Monsanto Chemical 
Co., in a comprehensive display of 
Lustron, Cerex, Nitron, Fibestos, Tha- 
lid, Resinox, and Resimene resins and 
products, introduced the new Resimene 
875 resin for use in surface coatings. 
Syntilite, a new vinyl-type cast plastic 
film, was featured by the Plastic Film 
Corp., and Rohm & Haas Co. showed 
its “Dream Suite” displaying Plexiglas 
products for the home, and a new 
styrene copolymer, Plexene M. 

The exhibit of the Naugatuck Chem- 
ical Division of United States Rubber 
Co. featured Vibrin liquid thermoset- 
ting resins for use in low temperature 
and pressure lamination of fabrics and 
paper and as casting and impregnating 
resins; Kandar resin for imparting a 
permanent finish to textile fabrics; 
PQL high-temperature baking enamel] 
with excellent heat resistance, color 
stability, and resistance to cracking or 
chipping; and Kotol industrial coating 
materials for many applications. The 
Tennessee Eastman Corp. displayed 
products attesting to the versatility of 
Tenite plastics and featured the Plasti- 
cor, a miniature, portable, high-pres- 
sure injection molding press employing 
Tenite plastic molding pellets. 

Manufacturers of molding and other 
machines and equipment were promi- 
nent at the exposition. Injection and 
compression molding machines were 
displayed by Denison Engineering Co.; 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co.; Leominster 
Tool Co.; Lester-Phoenix, Inc.; F. 
Stokes Machine Co.; and Vickers, Inc. 
Hydraulic presses and various plastics 
testing machines were shown by the 
Baldwin Southwark Divisien of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works; and_ hy- 
draulic presses were displayed by the 
Van Dorn Iron Works Co., Denison En- 
gineering. and the Elmes Engineering 
Works of American Steel Foundries. 
Hydraulic pumps, valves, and power 
units were exhibited by the hydraulic 
division of the New York Air Brake 
Co. and by Superdrauliec Corp. Plastic 
molds were displayed by the Standard 
Tool Co. and other manufacturers. 
High-frequency heating equipment was 
exhibited by the Thermex division of 


the Girdler Corp., the electronics di- 
vision of Illinois Tool Works, and the 
Thermatron division of the Radio Re- 
ceptor Co. 

Fabricators and custom  molders 
were well represented at the exposition 
with displays by many companies, in- 
cluding Andover Kent Co., Boonton 
Molding Co., Celluplastic Corp., Crea- 


tive Fabrics, Inc., Creative Plastics 
Corp., Gemloid Corp., Ideal Plastics 
Corp., Mack Molding Co., Elmer E. 


Mills Corp., National Plastic Products 
Co., Plastic Manufacturers, Inc., Shaw 
Insulator Co., Taylor Fibre Co., and 
many others. 


SPI Conference 

The SPI 1946 annual conference in- 
cluded many group meetings, luncheons 
and dinners, and the annual business 
meeting. A total of 19 papers on the 
industry were presented in addition to 
general speakers. 

Great interest was aroused and live- 
ly discussion provoked by the paper 
on “Plastic Materials Supply Situa- 
tion,” presented by W. Stuart Landes, 
president of the Plastic Materials 
Manufacturers Association. From the 
standpoint of the material suppliers, 
said Mr. Landes, the problems today 
are more difficult than at any time dur- 
ing the war. Although plants are 
working at maximum capacity when 
sufficient raw materials are available, 
the demand for products exceeds the 
supply by an average of three to one, 
and the situation is becoming progres- 
sively worse. The total output of plas- 
tics today is running almost double that 
of 1941, and shipments of all types of 
molding materials are running five to 
three compared with 1941. Underlying 
reasons for the high demand are the 
world shortage of civilian goods and the 
pent-up demand arising from the war; 
lack of production by other than U. S. 
industry; and the further stimulation 
of U. S. demand by high wages and 
accumulated savings. 

Although expansion in molding was 
allowed during the war, expansion was 
almost entirely denied to material pro- 
ducers. In 1944 there were 1,450 in- 
jection machines with an average rated 
capacity of eight ounces, and 650 ex- 
truders, excluding rubber machines. 
Estimates for 1947, based on orders 
now on hand, show 3,423 injection ma- 
chines with an average rated capacity 
of 10 ounces, and 1,094 extruders. The 
number of compression presses in 1944 
was 11,500, and the material supply 
index 1.0; while estimates for 1947 give 
12,867 presses and an index of 1.80. 
Using 1939 as the base year of 100%, 
by mid-1946 the total output of plastics 
will be 394%, and by mid-1947 the 
curve will reach 547%. The total out- 
put of plastics in 1945, excluding al- 
kyds, coumarone-indene, etc., was 500 
million pounds: the total output of 
plastics plus all synthetic resins was 
900 million pounds in 1945. According 
to Gaston Dubois, of Monsanto, the 
current rate is approximately one bil- 
lion pounds and will probably reach the 
rate of 2.5 to 3.6 billion pounds in 1955. 
In view of such expansion there is little 
hope that the supply shortage will be 
overcome and raw materials made avail- 
able to newcomers in the molding in- 
dustry for at least five years. 
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Abstracts of Technical Papers 

“Applications of Low-Density Core 
Materials” was presented by R. A. 
Hoffer, of du Pont, who stated that the 
function of the low-density core in 
sandwich lamination is to increase the 
stiffness of the structure without cor- 
respondingly adding significantly to the 
weight. The different types of low- 
density core materials were reviewed, 
and their use in aircraft parts was 
listed. Great interest exists in use of 
these materials in low-pressure fabri- 
cation of boat hulls and other struc- 
tural parts, in the housing industry, 
in vehicular applications as tops and 
side panels for trailers and trucks, in 
luggage applications, in the toy indus- 
try, and in domestic applications. 

Morris Sanders, designer and archi- 
tect, spoke on ‘New and Proposed Ap- 
plications in the Extrusion Field,” re- 
viewing the growth of the extrusion 
industry and citing its remarkable ex- 
pansion and complexity in the past 15 
years. The current seller’s market is 
not natural, he said, but conditions 
would return to normal before long, 
and aggressive product research and 
sales would bring premiums to those 
companies employing such methods. 
Some applications of extruded parts 
were shown, including furniture, home 
interiors, hardware, interior decora- 
tions, toys, packagings, and others. 

“Cost Factors in the Extrusion Mold- 
ing Industry” was the title of a paper 
by Nils G. Fischer, industrial engineer 
and consultant, who said that there 
are two basic cost systems: first, a job 
or job lot cost system where the manu- 
facturing costs are charged against 
specific jobs or lots of production; and, 
second, predetermined statistical or 
standard cost system. An analysis of 
the function of a cost system was pre- 
sented showing its value in clarifying 
business progress. A review was also 
made of the use of a cost system for 
material cost and control, control of 
direct labor, and proper evaluation of 
overhead. 

J. E. Stokes, technical representative, 
Bakelite Corp., spoke on ‘“‘Low Pressure 
Molding of Laminates.” He reviewed 
progress in laminating and the devel- 
opment of low-pressure molding, to- 
gether with its function in producing 
large molded parts. Phenol-formalde- 
hyde and the ester-type resins are used, 
and the properties of molded laminates 
resin and the 


depend upon both the 
filler. Continuous laminating. post- 
forming, and deep-drawn laminating 


were discussed together with specific 
applications. 

John J. Townsend, engineer and con- 
sultant, in his paper on “Tooling and 
Production Methods for Low-Pressure 
Reenforced Plastics,’ considered the 
new techniques in tooling and produc- 
tion which have evolved for molded 
plywood, formed wood laminates, post- 
formed fabric laminates, fluid pressure 
molded laminates, and matted fiber re- 
enforced plastics, giving specific ex- 


Some of the Booths of the Various Chemical 
and Machinery Suppliers to the Plastics In- 
dustry. First National Plastics Exposition. 
Note the Live Horse Equipped with Plastic 
Saddle and Complete Strappings at the 
Goodrich Chemical Booth and the Laminated 
Plastics Boat at the Bakelite Booth. The in- 
jection Molding Press is by the Hydraulic 
Press Mfg. Co. 
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amples and applications in each case, 

F. H. Carman, general manager of 
the Plastic Materials Manufacturers 
Association, dealt with the ‘“Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology Plastic 
Research Project.” Early in 1944, ex- 
plained Mr. Carman, plastics producers 
and users believed that certain phases 
of the industry’s research activities, 
especially in fundamental research on 
properties, were not being handled by 
existing individual company programs. 
A survey of the industry was spon- 
sored at M.I.T. in 1945 to determine 
the needs of research and the scope of 
the work to be undertaken. A number 
of objectives of the research project 
already enumerated include determina- 
tion of purely fundamental engineering 
properties, training of personnel for 
the industry, and general technological 
advancement of the industry. Mr. Car- 
man emphasized that chemical research 
on new plastics is not a part of the 
research program at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 

“Field Performance of Forticel,” by 
Burton E. Cash, chief of the Celanese 
product development division, treated 
of the properties and some applications 
of Forticel, a cellulose propionate ther- 
moplastic. The field performance oi 
Forticel in various applications has 
confirmed laboratory findings and _ in- 
dicates that the plastic will prove one 
of the most important of the thermo- 
plastic cellulosic type. 

In “The Flexura! and Impact Tests 
for Molded Plastics — Their Relation 
and How to Use Them,” H. M. Quack- 
enbos, Jr., pointed out that present 
flexural and Izod impact tests are not 
applied with confidence because their 
predictions are often reversed by field 
experience. The trouble with the Izod 
test lies in test procedure, and success- 
ful use depends on the notch effect. 
The speaker urged wider use of notch 
sensitivity and flexural work to break 
tests for proper evaluation of molded 
articles. 

Frederick Z. Pearson, 
the plastics division of Lyon Metal 
Products, Inc., in his paper on “The 
Cempetitive Position of Structural 
Plastics Materials,” said that in many 
large-area structural products, plastics 
ultimately can successfully face the 
competition from different metals and 
from the various wood base products. 
Use of plastics in a specific application 
is influenced by raw material costs 
which are low, sales volume, production 
methods, and engineering properties. 
A need of improvement of methods ex- 
ists because present methods, although 
employing low cost tooling, discourage 
the adaptation of structural plastics to 
other than small-volume merchandise 
as they often do not represent the best 
possible performance of the plastics. 

A feature of the conference was the 
presentation of the annual John Wesley 
Hyatt Award, sponsored by the Her- 
cules Powder Co., at a dinner on April 
24, attended by more than 1,500 mem- 
bers and guests. A dual award was 
made this year, and a gold medal and 
half of the $1,000 prize were given to 
Virgil E. Meharg, development super- 
intendent of Bakelite Corp., and Paul 
D. Zottu, consulting electronics engi- 
neer. Research on high-frequency heat- 
ing was conducted separately and si- 
multaneously by the two men, and 
their efforts resulted in speeding up 
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the curing time of molded and lami- 


nated plastics. 

At the SPI’s annual business meet- 
ing on April 23 reports were given by 
the technical, education, accounting, 
and public relations committees, and 
by the executive vice president, Wm. T. 
Cruse. Amendments to the scciety’s 
by-laws were voted upon, and results 
of the elections of officers and directors 
of SPI announced. Of 544 voting mem- 
bers, 269 cast ballots, of which 258 ap- 
proved the following slate of candi- 
dates: director and chairman cf the 
board, George K. Scribner, president 
of Boonton Molding Co.; director and 
president, Neil O. Broderson, president 
of Rochester Button Co.; director and 
vice president, George H. Clark, vice 
president of Formica Insulation Co.; 
secretary-treasurer, Warren E. Hill, 
vice president of Prolon plastics di- 
vision of Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co.; 
other directors, Gordon Brown, Charles 
F. Elmes, Donald L. Gibb, Herman B. 
Lermer, W. H. Milton. Jr., Paul C. 
Tietz. E. L. Anderson, Norman Ander- 
son, John D. Benedito, Robert A. Coop- 
er, and N. J. Rakas. 





Shipment and Consumption 
of Plastics and Resins 


HE following statistics represent 

the shipments and consumption of 
plastics and synthetic resins for No- 
vember and December, 1945, as report- 
ed to the Bureau of the Census by 74 
manufacturing companies and company 
departments. Data for coating resins 
are not included. 


Shipments and 
Consumption (Lbs.) 





December, 


November, 
1945 5 


1945 
Cellulose acetate and 
mixed ester plastics: 


Sens 6,559,609 7,831,263 


Nitrocelluluse plastics . , 289,012 1,497,632 
Phenolic and other tar 
acid resins: 
Laminating (dry basis) 
Adhesives (dry basis) 
Moiding materials*. 9.378 ,740 
All other (dry basis)T. 


14,681,852 


Urea and melamine resins: 
Adhesives (dry basis) 
Textile and paper- 

treating (dry basis).. 
All other (dry basis) Tt. 


2.358, 100 


165,466 
262,124 


516,983 
361,677 


3,046,245 3,085,690 


Polystyrene. . 2,239,477 
Vinyl resins: 
Sheeting and film* 
Textile and paper-coat- 
ing resins (resin 
content) ... >... g 
Molding and extrusion 
materiols*........ 
Adhesives (resin 
content)... 
All other (resin 


1,134,895 


1,325,870 


1,058,465 1.102.032 


$762 349 4,813,627 


347,221 328 .992 


| ee eer ee 525,886 478,571 
8,050,791 7,858,117 

Miscel!aneous plastics 
and resins: * f f...... 5,592,672 6,002,812 





Torars 41,539,277 42,012,106 
* Includes filler, plasticizers, and extenders. 
+Excludes data for protective coating resins. 
tIncludes data for ethyl cellulose, urea and 
melamine, acyrlic acid, miscellaneous mold- 
ing and extrusion materials, petroleum resins, 
acrylic acid ester resins, mixtures and mis- 
cellaneous synthetic resin materials. 





2,104,740° 


Aluminum Foil Laminant 
AISLEY PRODUCTS, Inc., has 
sued a laboratory report giving the 
properties and suggested uses of a new 
synthetic thermoplastic resin emulsion 
adhesive designed for foil lamination. 
Recommended primarily for roll appli- 
cator machines, the new adhesive will 
handle all grades of aluminum foil to 


is- 


cellophane acetate, glassine, bond, 
kraft, sulfite, chipboard, and many 
other papers and boards. 


A non-inflammable white liquid, the 
resin emulsion weighs 9.07 pounds per 
gallon, has a viscosity of 400-500 cps., 
and a pH of 4-4.5. Supplied ready for 
application, the material can be fur- 
ther diluted with water. It produces a 
flexible, transparant film which is 
odorless, non-toxic, and waterproof, but 
it may be removed by use of naphtha. 
The film has excellent flexibility in 
the temperature range of —30 to 300° 
C. and can withstand 240 hours in cold 
water or two hours in boiling water be- 
fore fiber failure. In addition to use 
as an aluminum foil laminant, it is 
suggested for use in the manufacture 
of moisture-vapor proof packages and 
for general adhesive use on the paper 
and board materials cited above. 


Plastics Discussed 


PPROXIMATELY 175 members of 

the New York Section of the 
American Association of Textile Chem- 
ists & Colorists attended a dinner- 
meeting March 29 at the Downtown 
Athletic Club, New York, N. Y. Fea- 
tured speakers at the meeting were C. 
W. Patton, manager of the coating and 
adhesives division of Bakelite Corp., 
who spoke on “Unsupperted Films and 
Sheetings,” M. R. Radcliffe, chief 
chemist of the plastics division of Fire- 
stone Industrial Products Corp., who 
discussed “Monofilaments and _ Prod- 
ucts Made Therefrom,’ and R. E. 
Thomas, laboratory director of the 


Fabrikoid division of E. I. du Pont de 


Nemours & Co., Inc., whose topic was 
“Coated Fabrics — A Guide to Test- 
ing.” 

Mr. Patton’s talk, of an introductory 
nature to the subject of plastics, cov- 
ered the types of compounding ingre- 
dients for plastics and pointed out that 
the type and the quantity of each in- 
gredient are determined by the service 
requirements of the finished plastic 
part. He discussed the effects ob- 
tained by varying quantities of the con- 
stituents and the effect on the surface 
of the finished film or sheeting of dif- 
ferent manufacturing methods. To 
illustrate the talk sample films and 
sheetings were shown as well as prod- 
ucts employing such plastics, such as 
shoe soles and uppers, umbrellas, and 
others. 

In his talk Mr. Radcliffe emphasized 
that the distinguishing characteristic 
of monofilaments is their crystallinity, 
with the molecular orientation obtained 
by stretching the filaments after mold- 
ing. As the filaments are non-absorp- 
tive, the addition of color presents a 
problem, and colors are usually incor- 
porated into the raw powder before 
molding. The filaments are conditioned 
after molding to reduce shrinkage to 
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a value of less than 1%. Chief char- 
acteristics of the finished monofila- 
ments are high tensile strength, re- 
siliency, abrasion resistance, non-ab- 
sorption and therefore easily cleaned, 
insolubility in many solvents, resistance 
to degrading agents, and non-flamma- 
bility. 

Mr. Thomas’s talk was concerned 
with the over-reliance placed on labo- 
ratory accelerated tests for evaluating 
coated fabrics and other materials. He 
pointed out that dependence upon such 
laboratory tests alone was extremely 
hazardous as the results obtained are 
often not in agreement with those of 
service tests covering longer periods 
of time. He gave examples of such 
disparities occurring in his past expe- 
rience and warned that laboratory tests, 
especially of the accelerated type, are 
useful only if their discrepancies are 
known and proper adjustments in re- 
sults are made. It is enly after proper 
correlation with actual service tests 
that the laboratory tests can be used 
to control quality in manufacture. 





Pyroxylin-Coated Fabrics 
and Paper 


TOTAL of 59.9 million pounds of 

pvroxylin was spread during 1945, 
according to a recent report of the Bu- 
reau of the Census, United States De- 
partment of Commerce. This repre- 
sents an increase of 9% over the 54.9 
million pounds spread in 1944, but is 
2% less than the average for the five- 
year period, 1941 to 1945. Shipments 
of pyroxvlin-coated fabrics amounted 
to 75 million linear yards in 1945, as 
compared with 66 million yards in 1944. 
Unfilled orders at the end of the year 
amounted to 12.4 million linear yards, 
of which 5.6 million were light cotton 
fabrics, 4.6 million were heavy cotton 
fabrics, 1.7 million were custom coat- 
ings, and the remainder was non-fabric 
materials. 

These data are based on reports of 29 
companies to the Bureau of the Census. 
The statistics presented represent op- 
erations of processors who coat or im- 
pregnate fabrics or paper with soluble 
cotton or pyroxylin preparations, either 
separately or in combination with other 
materials. “Light”? cotton fabrics in- 
clude sheeting and print cloths; 
“heavy” cotton fabrics include drills, 
ducks, sateens, broken twills, and mole- 
skins. 





51-Year-Old Mold Still in Use 

HE Plastics Division of General 

Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass., is 
still producing parts today from a mold 
made more than 50 years ago. When 
the mold was made in 1895, an end in- 
sulation ring for a commutator was 
made in 1895, an end insulation ring for 
a commutator was made from a combi- 
nation of rubber, asbestos, and sulfur, 
and the part was produced by preform- 
ing in a cold mold and then finishing in 
a hot mold hydraulic press. Today’s 
parts are made from phenolic plastic 
material in a regular compression mold- 


ing press. 
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Highlights— 

A peacetime production rate in the 
rubber industry 20% above 1940 has 
aggravated a raw and component sup- 
ply situation that just managed to 
weather the war period. Optimism, 
however, was expressed by industry 
leaders and trade analysts with regard 
to the production and earnings outlook 
for the rubber manufacturing industry 
for the next two or three years. Not 


only has the amount of natural rubber 
received since V-J Day been disappoint- 
ing, but we are now faced with the dif- 
ficulty of producing enough synthetic 
rubber because of the world demand fer 
grain for food, which limits the cutput 
of alcohol-butadiene plants. It is ex- 
pected that the OPA will grant price 
relief to the tire manufacturers during 
May. Industrial relations continued 
generally satisfactory, except for loca! 
disputes of minor nature. 


Reconversion Boom Threatened 
by Material Shortages 


Despite shortages of raw and com- 
ponent materials, which are becoming 
increasingly serious, the overall, long- 
term outlook for a high volume of pro- 
duction by the rubber goods manufac- 
turing industry continued favorable. 
Imports of natural rubber increased 
slowly, although still lagging far behind 
the demand, and consumption of syn- 
thetic rubber is so far ahead of produc- 
tion that a very considerable shrink- 
age of the existing inventory of syn- 
thetic rubber has occurred. A Depart- 
ment of Commerce report on the 1946 
outlook for natural rubber suggested 
that the shortage of this material would 
not be eliminated for some time. An 
increase in the price of replacement 
tires is expected in the near future. The 
Department of Justice announced that 
it had authorized an investigation of 
the tire industry to determine if anti- 
trust laws had been violated. 


Optimism Expressed by Industry Heads 

John L. Collyer, president of The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., speaking before the Chi- 
cago Technical Societies Council on 
March 22, forecast that American tire 
production would total 90 million units 
for 1946 and urged that synthetic rub- 
ber research be pushed to the utmost 
for the next two years “and the road 
kept open for private purchase and op- 
eration of the plants.” Mr. Collyer 
pointed out that rubber industry recon- 
version has been rapid and that tire 
production this year will be at a rate 
16% above the 1940 level of output. 

Airplane tires can be promised for ai- 
most immediate delivery; truck and 
farm tires should be in ample supply 
by midsummer, but for passenger-car 
tires several weeks may elapse between 
placing an order and receipt of the 
tires. By the end of 1946 passenger-car 
tires of any brand and number should 
be available. 

When supply has fully caught up, 
Mr. Collyer said, ‘There should be no 
reason for not taking tires out of price 
control.” 

He stated all large tires may be de- 
controlled by midsummer, and passen- 
ger-car tires by early next year, and “I 
hope and urge that these and other gov- 


ernment controls be discontinued as 
rapidly as possible.” 

The speaker voiced approval of the 
fact that the recently released report 
of the Inter-Agency Policy Committee 
on Rubber consistently emphasizes the 
desirability of ultimate private rathe: 
than governmental ownership and op- 
eration of synthetic rubber plants. He 
also expressed the opinion that during 
the next two years, while natural rub- 
ber is regaining its prewar production 
rate, research may bring 
quality improvements and cost 
tions in general-purpose synthetic rub- 
ber that will enable it to stand on its 
own feet in competition with other ma- 
terials. ‘ 

“That would largely solve the ques- 
tion as to ownership and operation of 
the plants,” he added, “for private en- 
terprise will see to it that synthetic 
rubber production and development 
will continue on the largest peacetime 
scale that can be justified economi- 
cally.” 

Mr. Collver predicted an eventual all- 
in price for privately produced syn- 
thetic rubber of from 15 to 17¢ a pound. 

The largest peacetime production in 
its history will roll from the plants of 
the rubber industry this year, according 
to Herbert E. Smith, president of Unit- 
ed States Rubber Co., in a statement is- 
sued in Chicago on April 1. The value 
of the goods to be produced is esti- 
mated at $1,750,600,000, an increase of 
87° over 1940, the previous peacetime 
peak year, when output was valued at 
$940,000,000, Mr. Smith said. A _ pro- 
duction of between 85,000,000 and 90.- 
000,000 tires was predicted. Of the 
total tire production about 14,000,000 
will be for trucks and buses, 4,000,090 
for farm tractors and implements, and 
the remainder for airplanes, automo- 
biles, and industrial uses. Farm tire 
output reached its all-time high in 1945 
with a total of 2,695,000 units, but that 
amount will be surpassed by 48% in 
1946. Farm tire demand and supply 
are already in reasonable balance, and 
the same will be true of truck and bus 
tires by July 1. Motorists should be 
able to buy needed passenger-car tires 
by autumn, but normal inventories will 
not return before 1947, according to Mr. 
Smith. The consumer in need of other 
rubber goods such as footwear, golf 
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balls, etc. also should find these i 
ter supply during the latter half 
1946. It was also emphasized 


of old line products, many new and 
teresting products are beginning 
emerge irom the laboratories and take 
their place in the production line. 
Another Indusiry Appraisal 

Standard & Poor’s Corp. of New 
York in a bulletin entitled “Industry 
Surveys—Tires and Rubber,” issued on 
April 12, also took the position that 
with the expected peak peacetime sales 
of tires as well as other products for at 
least the next two years, this should be 
tsanslated into new record profits for 
many companies in the industry, accom- 
panied by more liberal dividends. For 
the longer-term outlook, it was stated 
that ence the initial buying spree has 
spent itself and deferred demand has 
been filled, sales of tires and tubes 
will again be subject to wide cyclical 
fluctuations. Moreover. as soon as de- 
mand slumps, the problem of over- 
capacity, which has been intensified by 
wartime additions to. facilities, will 
probably become acute. Thus there is 
a distinct possibility that the adverse 
effect of lower sales on earnings will 
be aggravated by a recurrence of the 
disastrous price wars characteristic of 
the industry in the past. according to 
Standard & Poor’s report. On the other 
hand a greater degree of stability 
should be injected both by the trend to- 
ward diversification of rubber company 
operations and, more important, by the 
existence of a large domestic synthetic 
rubber industry, the report adds. 

An analysis of the replacement, origi- 
nal equipment, and export demand for 
tires during 1946 and 1947 is provided, 
with some comment on retail price 
structure, changed distribution chan- 
nels, and tire rebuilding. An eventual 
average annual market of $100,600,000 
for rubber products for the farm is pre- 
dicted. On the subject of the outlook 
for industrial items it is stated that: 

“A particularly encouraging angle to 
the long-term upward sales trend of 
miscellaneous rubber products is the 
beneficial effect on rubber companies’ 
profit margins. Since such products are 
sold to several different industries, 
there is not the concentration of buy- 
ing power found in the automobile 
group, and margins are considerably 
wider than those obtained from tire 
sales.” 

A rather comprehensive survey of the 
position and future outlook for stocks 
of rubber industry companies indicates 
that the industry and its stocks may 
become less erratic. Income account 
and balance sheet statistics for Fire- 
stone, General Tire, Goodrich, Good- 
vear, Lee Rubber, and U. S. Rubber are 
followed by individual company anal- 
yses of Dayton Rubber, Firestone, Gen- 
eral Tire, Goodrich, Goodyear, Intercon- 
tinental, Lee Rubber, National Rubber 
Machinery. Norwalk Tire, Seiberling, 
and U. S. Rubber. 

Reconversion Boom Threatened 

Paradoxically enough, the peacetime 
reconversion boom in the rubber indus- 
try, which has exceeded expectations 
and the production level of which is re- 
ported to be 20% above that of 1940, 
is the major cause of most of the wor- 
ries of the industry at present. Bottle- 
necks and material shortages were nu- 
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merous and troublesome during the war 
period, but generally speaking, the sit- 
uation is reported to have gone from 
bad to worse during the past two or 
three months. 

Management executives are forced to 
contend almost daily with shortages of 
rubber, both natural and_ synthetic, 
chemicals, and other necessary com- 
ponents. During March, shortages of 
textiles were threatening either cur- 
tailment or complete loss of produc- 
tion in some rubber goods plants. New 
regulations for “set-asides” of indus- 
trial fabrics by the CPA and a program 
of incentive pricing of these fabrics by 
the OPA, as issued early in April, pro- 
vided some hope of relief. It is under- 
stood that movement of some of these 
fabrics to rubber industry users has im- 
proved somewhat. But failure of the 
OPA to include enameling, hose and 
belting ducks in this incentive pricing 
program still leaves some branches of 
the rubber industry in a bad position. 
From the textile industry’s side of the 
picture, a report attributed to one of 
the leading textile manufacturers 
states that the price of yarn used in 
making 28- and 32-ounce belt duck costs 
the mill 46.48¢ a pound, yet under cur- 
rent ceilings the mill can charge only 
48.66¢ a pound for this product. 

A new threat to rubber goods produc- 
tion is found in the reports of a pos- 
sible shortage of synthetic rubber. The 
stockpile of synthetic rubber, which 
stood at 170,000 long tons on January 1, 
dropped to about 156,000 tons on Feb- 
ruary 1. Although the Institute, W. 
Va., alcohol-butadiene plant was put 


back in production on March 1, an in- 
quiry to the Office of Rubber Reserve 
during the latter part of April produced 
the information that the inventory of 
GR-S, as of April 1, totaled only 90,000 
tons, of which 60,000 tons were in the 
hands of the rubber goods manufactur- 


ers. It was also indicated that with the 
world demand for grain for food, alco- 
hol-butadiene plants could not be ex- 
pected to continue operation for more 
than two or three months. If synthetic 
rubber consumption is maintained at its 
present level, the CPA may have to re- 
sume the allocation of synthetic rub- 
ber, according to another report. 

The shortage of rosin and rosin de- 
rivatives for use in synthetic rubber 


production and compounding also con- 
tinued to cause concern. The entire 
component materials situation has _ be- 
come so tight that the Rubber Division 
of the CPA has called on the industry 
for additional help, and several tech- 
nicians have been loaned to the Di- 
vision to help relieve this component 
material shortage, if possible. 

Tire Price Advance and Industry Inquiry 

As a result of discussions which have 
been going on for some time in Wash- 
ington between tire manufacturers and 
the OPA, an increase in the price of re- 
placement tires of about 5% on passen- 
ger-car sizes and about half that 
amount on truck and bus sizes is prob- 
able during May. How much more the 
price of tires for original equipment 
will be is still not settled. Other prob- 
lems involve what part, if any, of the 
price increase will have to be absorbed 
by the dealers, and the fact that there 
have been some instances in the Mid- 
west of dealers selling truck tires well 
below ceilings. In general, distributers 
have been selling tires at the OPA ceil- 
ing except in this one section, it is re- 
ported. Another complicating factor, 
however, is that the “pent-up demand” 
for truck and bus tires seems to be 
lower than estimated. It has been sug- 
gested that if production of this type of 
tire is maintained at its present level 
for a few more months, it may be pos- 
sible to remove price ceilings. 

In connection with this problem of 
tire prices, it was announced from 
Washington on April 12 that the De- 
partment of Justice had authorized a 
grand jury investigation of the tire 
industry to determine whether anti- 
trust laws had been violated. The in- 
quiry was ordered, a statement said, 
after the Department of Justice had re- 
ceived “a large number of complaints 
charging restraints on competition and 
discriminatory practices in the indus- 
try.” The investigation will be coun- 
try-wide and will be conducted from the 
Southern District of New York. A 
spokesman for the industry reported 
that the authority of the grand jury 
was being used to obtain the necessary 
records from various tire companies, 
but no one will be required to appear 
before the grand jury until if and when 
violations were found. It was estimat- 
ed that it would be six to eight months 


before the investigation would reach 


that stage. 
Tire Production and Export 

There was a decline of 171,371 units 
in the production of tires during Feb- 
ruary as compared with January, ac- 
cording to the regular monthly report 
of The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc. The decline was attributed 
to a shorter working month. While 
production was down 2.87% in _ all 
classes of tires, average daily produc- 
tion showed an increase. 

February production of passenger- 
car tires was 4,585,398, and truck and 
bus tire production 1,216,021. Tube pro- 
duction was 5.05% above the January 
level. 

Unofficial estimates on weekly pro- 
duction during the latter part of April 
indicated that the rate of output was 
continuing to climb. The Association 
commented, however, that tire manu- 
facturers are faced with shortages of 
materials, chiefly in textiles, which 
might seriously interfere with produc- 
tion in the later months of the second 
quarter. 

The detailed 
table below. 

The CPA announced on April 8, a 
second-quarter tire export quota which 
would permit the licensing of ship- 
ments totaling 937,500 new and used 
truck, bus, and passenger-car tires dur- 
ing April, May, and June. The quota 
continues a policy of holding tire ex- 
ports to about their prewar percentage 
of production, despite greatly increased 
foreign demand, the CPA said.  AIl- 
though the percentage of tire produc- 
tion exported remains virtually un- 
changed, general expansion of tire pro- 
duction has permitted a numerical in- 
crease in exports. The second-quarter 
quota will permit new truck and bus 
tire export licenses adding up to 425,000 
units, as against 335,000 permitted in 
the first three months of 1946. The 
second-quarter quota for new tires for 
passenger cars is 200,000, as against 
150,000 for the first quarter. The first- 
quarter quota of 242,500 for used and 
recapped truck, bus, and passenger-car 
tires of all types has been increased td 
312,500 in the second quarter. It was 
pointed out that actual shipments may 
lag behind the licenses both in time and 
amount. 


report appears in the 


Estimatep AvromoTive PNeumatic CasinGc AND TUBE SHIPMENTS, 


Propuction AND INVENTORY—FeEpsRve Ary, 1946 and 1945, Jancary, 1946 


Original 
Equipment Replacement 
Passenger Casings 
February, 1946... .. 269 ,YSS 
January, 1946 ..... 361,532 
First 2 mos., 1946.. 631,520 
First 2 mos., 1945 18,164 


1,033,792 
3,984,061 
8,017,853 
3,513,740 


Truck and Bus Casings 
February, 1946... 
January, 1946 . 

Fi 2 mos., 1946.. 
First 2 mos., 1945.. 


205 , 55) 
214,584 
420,140 
1,138,817 


S66.156 


Total Casings 
February, 1946 
January, 1946 

First 2 mos., 1946.. 
First 2 mos., 1945 


4,899,948 
4,869,766 
9,769,714 
5,764,061 


475,544 
576,116 
1,051,660 
1,186,981 


Passenger Trucks and 
Bus Tubes 

Yebruary, 1946 

January, 1946. 

First 2 mos., 1946 

First 2 mos., 1945.. 


3,806,159 
3,602,552 
7,408,711 
4,906,741 


$91,670 
601,821 
1,093,491 
»201 ,250 


, of 
Change 
From Pre- 

ceding 


Month 


Total 
Export Shipments 
+333 ,258 —1.09 
35,404 4,380,997 
64,882 8,714,255 
31,591 3,593,495 


20,478 


63,268 1,134,980 
55,868 1,156,157 
119,136 2,291,137 
20 ,623 3,409,761 


5,468,238 
5,537,154 : 5,97 
11,005,392 
7,003 , 256 


92,746 
91,272 
184,018 
52,214 


4,386,220 

, 286 ,947 
8,673,167 9 e 
6,138,984 6,75 


88,391 
82,574 
170,965 
30,993 


Production 
During Month 


1,585,398 
705,092 
290,490 

3,491,681 


216,021 
267 , 69S 
2,483,719 
3,559,071 


5,801,419 
,972,790 
11,774,209 
7,050,752 


> of 
Change 
From Pre- 
ceding 


Month 


Inventory 

Month End of Month 

2,495,805 5u 
2,481,053 
2,495,805 
1,036,037 


940 944 
954,980 
990,944 
913 ,459 


3,486,749 
,436 ,033 
3,486,749 
,949 ,496 


4,874,026 £5.05 .417,854 
4,639,762 

513,788 
1, S81 


»120,673 
.417,8S4 
3,289,706 
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Surplus Property Disposal 


A government-owned hose assembly 
plant at Belleville, N. J.. where the Re- 
sistoflex Corp. manufactured hose as- 
semblies to carry gasoline, oil, solvents, 
and similar-type products, was an- 
nounced as being for sale or lease on 
April 1 by the War Assets Corp. The 
plant has a working area of 12,600 
square feet, and on the premises are 59 
items of machinery and equipment in- 
cluding a revolrator, hand trucks, steel 
reels, racks, and platform trucks. 

A Connecticut facility has been sold 
to the Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co. for 
$260,000, it announced April 5. 
The plant, when completed, will be used 
for the production of tires and will em- 
ploy about 250 persons. 

It was announced on April 9 that 
Plancor 2208 at Des Moines, Iowa, had 
been sold to the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. (present lessee) for $3,400,060. 
The sale covers land, leasehold im- 
provements, buildings and building in- 
stallations, together with a part of the 
machinery and equipment. The plant 
was built to make heavy-duty military 
tires and tubes. Firestone expects to 
produce tractor and earthmover tires at 
this plant. 

The Des 


Was 


Moines, Iowa, Army ord- 


nance plant operated by the United 
States Rubber Co. during the war was 
offered for sale on April 11. This plant 
site covered 4,448 acres and included 
five manufacturing buildings of reen- 
forced concrete with 180,000 square feet 
of working space each, a storage ware- 
house, warehouse building, two shops, 
four power houses, and two administra- 
tion buildings. Much of the equipment 
used when the plant was in war pro- 
duction is still in the manufacturing 
buildings. 

Designed to produce coke and by- 
products, such as coal tar, benzol, 
toluol, ammonium sulfate, and gas, the 
Tennessee Products Corp. plant at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., has been sold to 
that company for $600,000, it was an- 
nounced April 11. The same products 
will be produced for postwar civilian 
consumption. 

The War Assets Administration an- 
nounced on April 16 that the sale of the 
Air Reduction Sales Corp. plant at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to the Elm Coated 
Fabrics Co., New York, N. Y., for $93,- 
200 had been approved, subject to com- 
pliance with the Surplus Property Act 
and the applicable regulations issued 
thereunder. Elm Coated Fabrics ex- 
pects to produce plastic and rubber 
coating for fabrics at this plant. 


The Natural Rubber Picture 


A report on the 1946 outlook for 
natural rubber issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, April 4, was pre- 
pared by Everett G. Holt, Rubber Ad- 
Division, and pointed 


visor, Industry 

out that the United States rubber prod- 
ucts industry must continue to rely 
chiefly on synthetic rubber, at least 
until the end of 1946. The contents 
of this report were similar to those 
found in the report of Mr. Holts’ talk 


before the Connecticut Rubber Group 
on February 15, published on page 824 
of our March issue. 
The Commerce Report 

Mr. Holt referred to the estimate of 
the November, 1945, London meeting 
of the Rubber Study Group and its 
estimate of 625,000 long tons of natural 
rubber available from all sources dur- 
ing 1946. Of this quantity, 178,000 tons 
are expected from Ceylon, India, Papua, 
tropical America, and Africa—areas 
which were accessible to the Allies dur- 
ing the war; 250,000 tons from stocks 
found in liberated Far Eastern coun- 
tries, and only 197,000 tons from new 
production in the liberated Far East- 
ern countries. If the 625,000-ton fig- 
ure is reached, the United States is ex- 
pected to obtain by allocation up to 
300,000 tons. 

After 1946, declining shipments — 
158,000 tons in 1947, 156,000 tons in 
1948—are expected from areas acces- 
sible during the war; while amounts 
from Far Eastern countries liberated 
from Japan will depend on how quickly 
restoration of their completely dis- 
rupted economic structure can be ef- 
fected. Complete rehabilitation will 
certainly be a matter of years. 

Mr. Holt then reviewed the favorable 
and unfavorable factors connected with 
the speedy resumption of rubber output 
in the liberated areas. The need of 


American exchange, the fairly satis- 
factory condition of trees generally re- 
ported, and the availability of indi- 
genious labor, normally self-sustained 
in food crops, for native rubber produc- 
tion in Malaya, Sumatra, Dutch Borneo, 
Siam, and Sarawak and for estate pro- 
duction in Java, Indo-China, and Burma 
were cited as favorable factors, but 
were considered as heavily outweighed 
by unfavorable factors such as the dis- 
turbed political situation in Java and 
Sumatra, the shortage of consumer 
goods in the rubber producing areas, 
and the shortage of labor in Malaya 
and probably Sumatra, and the disrup- 
tion of transportation. 

New production in liberated areas ih 
1946 will depend chiefly on what is done 
to stimulate and facilitate trade with 
native rubber producers. Their poten- 


tialities are large — Malaya, 250,000 
tons; Sumatra, another 250,000; Dutch 
Borneo, 100,000; Siam, 50,000; and 


Sarawak, perhaps 40,000; or a total of 
690,000 tons. With the assured start of 
some production on estates in Britisn 
Malaya in 1946, fractional output by 
native producers would be sufficient to 
meet the estimate of 1946 arrivals in 
consuming countries of 197,000 tons 
from new production in the liberated 
areas. Already rubber is being bought 
by the British in Malaya and by the 
Dutch in Borneo. Resumption of buy- 
ing in Siam and Sarawak is under way. 

Rubber output is traditionally sub- 
ject to swift changes, and since present 
estimates are conservative, there may 
be a more rapid increase in production 
than seems probable under the condi- 
tions outlined above, Mr. Holt stated. 
Settlement of political troubles would 
change the picture; it is difficult to be- 
lieve that, even without settlement, the 
huge production potentialities of Su- 
matra can long be completely bottled 
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up, while the world waits impatiently 
for natural rubber, he added. 

Mr. Holt is scheduled to leave about 
May 1 for a three-month trip to the 
Far Eastern rubber producing areas 
for the Department of Commerce and 
the Rubber Development Corp., RFC. 
He will attempt to make an “on the 
spot” survey of the factors involved in 
speeding up the resumption of ship- 
ments of natural rubber from the Far 
East at their prewar level. Mr. Holt 
expects to visit Malaya, Siam, Indo- 
China, and the Netherlands India areas 
if conditions permit. 

Other Reports 

Another report on the conditions in 
the Far East by W. E. Cake, assistant 
managing director of the plantations 
division of United States Rubber Co., 
recently returned to this country after 
his interment by the Japanese, will be 
found in the article section of this issue 
of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 

According to an Associated Press re- 
port from Tokyo on April 15, the Japa- 
nese Government has been ordered by 
Supreme Headquarters to prepare to 
export to the United States 10,000 
metric tons of rubber, not less than 
half of which must be grade one rub- 
ber. 

According to information from pub- 
lications of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, imports of crude rubber for 
January, 1946, totaled 44,182,000 
pounds, or about 19,750 long tons, as 
compared with imports during Decem- 
ber, 1945, of 31,610,000 pounds, or about 
14,100 long tons. Imports during Jan- 
uary, 1945, however, were listed as 37,- 
709,000 pounds, or about 16,800 long 
tons. 

An AP report from Batavia, Java, 
dated April 14, stated that among the 
American and British business agents 
and technicians waiting in British and 
Dutch controlled areas for some degree 
of stability in government were repre- 
sentatives of U. S. Rubber, Goodyear, 
the Hawaii-Sumatra Co., and the Con- 
tinental Rubber Co. 

A report to the New York Times on 
April 7 from London stated that much 
disappointment was felt in London over 
the continuation of the contract price 
of 2044¢ per pound for natural rubber 
f.o.b. Far Eastern ports for sale to 
the United States. The price is to be 
continued until the end of June, 1946. 





Industrial Relations News 


Industrial relations in the rubber in- 
dustry were generally good during 
April, following the Big Four — 
U.R.W.A. agreement of March 2. How- 
ever, there were a number of minor dis- 
putes between management and _ labor 
of various companies, some of which 
resulted in work stoppages of a few 
days duration. These disputes were 
concerned with local grievances involv- 
ing working conditions and _ negotia- 
tions regarding wage increases for 
workers not included in the Big Four 
agreement. 

Because of dissatisfaction with the 
company’s offer of a 5é¢-an-hour wage 
increase, U.R.W.A. local No. 178 at the 
plant of the Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., 
Dayton, O., met on March 31 to take a 
strike vote. N. R. Miller, the com- 
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pany’s industrial relations director, 
said that the offer of a 5¢ hourly in- 
crease would advance rates above those 
paid by companies that have granted 
an 18142¢ hourly raise. It is understood 
that the dispute was settled without a 
strike although complete details are 
lacking. 

Local No. 5 of the U.R.W.A. at the 
Akron plant of The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
voted on April 7 for a strike if the 
deadlock of the wage negotiations for 
plant guards, office workers, service 
and sales employes was not broken. For 
plant guards, the union asked $260 a 
month, as compared with $213 a month 
offered by the company. There was a 
six-day strike of 300 tube room workers 
at this plant from April 5 to April 11 
because of a dispute over a new wage 
rate and the application of an adjust- 
ment to an old rate. L. S. Buckmaster, 
general president of the U.R.W.A. en- 
tered the dispute between the Goodrich 
management and the local No. 5 on the 
matter of wage increases and working 
conditions for plant guards, office 
workers, ete., but late in April the 
issues still remained unsettled. No 
strike had been called, however, up to 
that time. 

Tire preduction at the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. plant in Akron was cur- 
tailed for most of the week beginning 
April 15 by a work stoppage in the 
curing room. This dispute was due to 
the transfer of six workers from the 
curing room to another department, 
thus leaving a smaller number of 
workers to do the work. Company 
spokesman said the transfer was in 
connection with the elimination of a 
temporary operation which regular 
operators previously had performed. 
Two thousand workers were tempo- 
rarily made idle, but the dispute was 
settled, and the production of tires was 
resumed by the end of the week. 

A similar type of dispute threatened 
to result in a work stoppage at the 
Akron plant of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. on April 17. Curing room 
workers refused to operate seven 
heater units with seven men. Previ- 
ously six men had operated six units, 
with one idle, it was reported. The dif- 
ficulty was settled without interfering 
with production. 

A strike of about 200 workers in the 
curing room of the Akron plant of the 
General Tire & Rubber Co. made 1,400 
persons idle at this plant on April 22. 
It was reported that the dispute started 
cn April 20 when employes in the cur- 
ing room asserted that a rescheduling 
of work in that department resulted in 
awage cut. Officers of local No. 9 of 
the U.R.W.A. said they had urged the 
workers to return to their jobs and ne-, 
gotiate the dispute. 


Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc., dealer in 
crude rubber, liquid latex, and foreign 
produce, 120 Wall St., New York 5, 
N. Y., reports that R. A. “Otto” Fa- 
venza, who temporarily left the com- 
pany’s employ during the war period 
to represent the Rubber Development 
Corp., Washington, D. C., in Colombia 
and Ecuador, has returned to the Wil- 
son organization after nearly four 
years to act as salesman-representative 
or the company throughout Latin 
America. 
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OPA Changes Footwear, Mechanicals Regulations 


Dollar-and-cent ceilings have been 
established for 20 additional types of 
men’s and women’s rubber footwear de- 
clared surplus by the Armed Forces 
and war agencies and now being sold 
by the government for civilian use, ac- 
cording to Revised Order No. 91 under 
SO 94—Maximum Prices for Sales of 
Surplus Rubber Footwear — effective 
April 18. Retail ceilings are identical 
with prices for similar items being sold 
in regular civilian channels. Added to 
the list of rubber footwear for which 
maximum prices were established are: 
additional types of rubber boots, some 
pacs and lumbermen’s overs, arctic 
gaiters, rubbers, and canvas rubbers. 
Exempted from price control are: men’s 
powder plant over-the-shoe boots, 
women’s 10-inch pullover boots (con- 
ductive sole), men’s electrically heated 
flying boots, pilot’s shoes, men’s wad- 
ing shoes, men’s open shank safety sole 
clogs, and all items of used rubber and 
canvas footwear. The War Assets Ad- 
ministration reports that some of these 
items are now available for sale 
through the regional offices of that 
agency. 

Retail ceilings for men’s new black 
rubber half heels declared surplus by 
the Armed Forces have been established 
at the same levels already applicable 
to heels of the same type ordinarily 
sold in civilian channels, according to 
Order 110 under Supplementary Order 
94—Special Maximum Prices for Rub- 
ber Heels—effective April 3. These ceil- 
ings are 25¢ a pair with nails, when 
sold unattached to shoes, and 55¢ a 
pair when sold attached to shoes. 

War Assets Administration has ad- 
vised OPA that approximately 1,400,- 
000 pairs of these heels will be offered 
for sale by its New York, Fort Worth, 
Kansas City, and Nevada regional of- 
fices. 

Ceilings on sales by the government 
have been as follows: on sales of all 
sizes up to 18/14 to shoe manufac- 
turers, 5'2¢ a pair; on sales of all sizes 
13/14 and larger to shoe manufacturers, 
644¢ a pair; on sales to wholesalers, 
10¢ a pair; and on sales to retailers 
and shoe repairmen, 1312¢ a pair. 

Wholesalers’ ceilings will be 15146 a 
pair. 

Government and wholesalers’ ceilings 
are for the heels “as is, where is,”’ with- 
out nails, and with delivery costs at 
the buyer’s expense. 

Manufacturers’ dollar-and-cent ceil- 
ings for waterproof rubber footwear 
have been increased 10% by Amend- 
ment 15 to MPR 182— Rubber Foot- 
wear—effective April 1, 1946. This in- 
crease has been granted to take care 
of higher costs for labor and materials 
in waterproof and canvas rubber foot- 
wear and to allow the industry the same 
profit margin as in 1936-1939. No 
change is made in canvas rubber foot- 
wear prices or in wholesale and retail 
maximum prices for footwear. OPA 
said that if, on further study, it ap- 
pears the increase in manufacturers’ 
ceilings cannot be absorbed by resellers, 
appropriate action will be taken. 

Order 15, MPR 200, authorizes ceil- 
ings for men’s molded brown and 
leather color plastic half soles made in 
part of rubber by O’Sullivan Rubber 
Co., Winchester, Va. 


Order 16, MPR 200, sets maximum 
prices for women’s composition half- 
soles, black and tan, 71%-iron, bearing: 
the brand name Aristocrat and made 
also by O’Sullivan. 

Amendment 16, 





MPR 477—Sales of 
Rubber Heels and Soles in the Shoe 
Factory and Home Replacement Trades 
—restores two footnote references in 
Appendix C which were inadvertently 
omitted from Amendment 15. 

Order 22, MPR 477, establishes maxi- 
mum prices for certain composition half 
soles of the trade names Panco, Panco 
Corrugated, Sure Step, Pancrom, and 
Monogram, made by Panther Panco 
Rubber Co., Inc., Chelsea, Mass. 

Region VII Order G-5 and Region 
VIII Order G-8, under Supp. Serv. Reg. 
47 to RMPR 165, cover maximum prices 
for shoe repair services in Idaho and 
Oregon and in Los Angeles and San 
Diego metropolitan areas, respectively. 


Revisions on Mechanical Rubber Goods 


Amendment 25, MPR 149—Mechani- 
cal Rubber Goods—makes changes in 
the tables in Appendix D relating to 
manufacturer’s maximum list prices 
for rubber flooring other than neoprene 
flooring. 

Amendment 26 raises manufacturers’ 
maximum prices for friction tape and 
splicing compound to encourage produc- 
tion. 

Increases have been allowed in man- 
ufacturers’ maximum prices for rub- 
ber hose, belting, packing and hard rub- 
ber SLI battery containers, covers, and 
vents, by Amendment 27 to MPR 149. 
The increases, effective April 8, range 
from 12 to 26% for rubber hose, belt- 
ing, and packing, and are about 15% 
for the battery containers, covers and 
vents. For belts and hose the increases 
have been granted to take care of 
higher costs for labor and materials 
and maintain the industry’s 1936-39 re- 
turn on net worth. For battery con- 
tainer and packing the increases allow 
industry to recover total costs. These 
products are all sold to industrial 
users, and the cost of living is not af- 
fected by this action. 

At the same time manufacturers of 
molded, extruded, lathe-cut, and chem- 
ically blown sponge rubber products 
are permitted to raise their ceilings up 
to 15% on “standard list” items. Pre- 
viously a similar increase had been per- 
mitted on “regularly quoted” items, and 
Amendment 27 merely extends the in- 
crease to “standard list” items. Studies 
now completed show that the same in- 
crease is required on the “standard 
list” group of products to meet higher 
labor and material costs. 

Amendment 28 makes several revi- 
sions in the regulation. First, it 
changes the definition of ““manufactur- 
er” so that a producer of mechanical 
rubber goods is now a “manufacturer”, 
as defined in the regulation, whether 
or not he produces a rubber portion 
of the mechanical rubber goods. Con- 
sequently sellers of this class must 
now recompute their maximum prices 
in accordance with provisions of 
Amendment 28, as a “manufacturer” 
and not a “wholesaler” as formerly was 
the case with those who produced no 
rubber parts for their mechanicals, but 
bought and assembled them. 
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This amendment also requires that 
all manufacturers of neoprene covered 
rubber thread recompute their ceiling 
using the generally lower prices 


prices, 
of neoprene bare rubber thread in ef- 
fect since August 6, 1945. Further, 


these recomputed ceilings must be re- 
ported to the OPA. 

Amendment 28, moreover, clarifies 
MPR 149 relative to the exclusion of 
mechanical rubber goods automotive 
parts from the regulation at the whole- 
sale level as most automotive parts at 
this level are priced under MPR 453— 
Wholesalers and Retailers Maximum 
Prices for Automotive Parts. Since 
some automotive parts are not priced 
under the wholesale level in MPR 458, 
they are to be included under MPR 149. 

MPR 149, it was explained, applies 
generally to mechanicals used by in- 
dustrial users, but some of the general 
categories of goods listed in the regu- 
lation were so broad that it was_ be- 
lieved that a number of items used 
primarily, however, by individual con- 
sumers rather than industrial consum- 
ers were covered by MPR 149, such as 
sink strainers, soap dishes, plate scrap- 
ers, and fly swatters. Accordingly 
Amendment 28 provides that rubber 
goods used mainly by individual con- 
sumers are not covered by the regula- 
tion even though they are also used by 
industrial users and that mechanica! 
rubber goods used primarily by indus- 
trial users (such as hose, including gar- 
den hose, jar rings, plumber’s supplies, 
automotive parts, and friction tape) 
come under the scope of MPR 149 even 
though such commodities are also used 
by individual consumers. 

Order 57 to MPR 149 grants price 
relief to makers and distributors of 
fabric-backed pressure-sensitive tape 
by allowing them to bill at prices above 
present ceilings, but with the notation 
that such quotations are subject to OPA 
approval. 

Order 136 under 3 (e), GMPR, au- 
thorizes maximum prices for Style 
#733 Plaflote manufactured by Hodg- 
man Rubber Co., Framingham, Mass. 

Order 4937, MPR 188, _ establishes 
ceilings for a rubber mat, product of 
Virginia Rubatex—Division of Great 
American Industries, Inc., Bedford, Va. 


Other Rubber Goods Affected 

Orders 99 and 100 to RMPR 528 - 
Tires and Tubes, Recapping and Repair- 
ing, and Certain Repair Materials— 
set ceilings, respectively, for a new- 
size Waber Double Seal Special Pur- 
truck tube made by The Waber 
Chicago, Ill., and -for an all-trac- 
logger, an ANS earthmover, and 
two Rock Grip excavator tires, prod- 
ucts of The Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, O. Under Order 101 are es- 
tablished retail ceilings for two mud 
and snow truck, a passenger-car, and a 
truck and bus tire; while the next order 
authorizes maximum retail prices for 
two new sizes of industrial pneumatic 
tires manufactured by The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron. 

On April 19, MPR 220—Certain Rub- 
ber Commodities—was reissued to in- 
clude Amendments 1 through 27. The 
last amendment provides that manu- 
facturers must recompute ceilings for 
elastic webbing, braid, and cord to pass 
on to customers reductions in prices 
of bare cut neoprene rubber thread 
since August 6, 1945. The amendment 


pose 
Co., 


tion 


also. includes’ several other minor 
changes to make provisions of the reg- 
ulation more specific and clearer to 
the industry. 

Order 764 under 3 (b) sets ceilings 
tor sales of the following protective 
coatings: Resoweld top coat, Resoweld 
primer M-191-C, and Resoweld thinner 
M-199-C, manufactured by Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Akron, O. 

Order 117—MPR 220—Certain Rub- 
ber Commodities—sets maximum prices 
for the two basic types of full head- 
shaped molded rubber bathing caps 
(aviator type with chin strap and diver 
type without chin strap). As production 
of these products was sharply curtailed 
during the war, the new order takes 
into consideration higher wage rates 
and additional material costs incurred 
by reason of substitution of synthetic 
for natural rubber. 

Two amendments were added last 
month to MPR 82—Wire and Cable. No. 
2 adds a section relating to manufac- 
turers’ prices for rubber braid build- 
ing wires and an index to zones for 
prices for Types R and RH building 
wire. Amendment 3 covers prices of 
products containing silver. 

Order 54, MPR 8&6, approves maxi- 
mum prices for sales by dealers to con- 
sumers of the ‘‘Woman’s Friend” wash- 
ing machine, made by Central Rubber 
& Steel Corp., Findlay, O. 

SO 94, Amendment 1 to Order 25, 
amends the description of the gloves in 
paragraph (b) toread as follows: “Sur- 
geon’s rubber gloves, medium weight, 
rubber grade A.015 gage, black and 
brown.” 

tev. Order 21, RMPR 86, establishes 
ceilings for sales by dealers for five 
models of Firestone brand washing 
machines. 


English Technologist 
Visiting U. S. A. 

Frank H. Cotton, senior lecturer in 
rubber technology at Northern Poly- 
technic, London, England, is visiting the 
United States for the next several 
months for the purpose of comparing 
developments in the technology of rub- 
ber, synthetic rubber, and plastics in 





F. H. Cotton 
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this country with those in England. Mr. 
Cotton has been awarded a Leverhulme 
Research Fellowship in this connection. 
He will welcome an opportunity to dis- 
cuss topics of mutual interest with au- 
thorities in various branches of the 
industry and hopes to have the privi- 
lege of visiting factories and labora- 
tories in the United States and Canada. 

Mr. Cotton began his career as a 
metallurgical chemist in an automobile 
factory, but has specialized in rubber 
since 1923. For several years he was 
honorary secretary of the London Sec- 
tion of the Institution of the Rubber 
Industry, of which he later became 
chairman. He is at present on the 
Council of the Institution, which he rep- 
resents on the British Parliamentary 
and Scientific Committee. 

Mr. Cotton is particularly interested 
in the influence of traces of oxygen on 
rubber. In 1931 he published the re- 
sults of experiments showing that oxy- 
gen is essential to the breakdown of 
rubber during milling. During the war 
this worker was associated with P. A. 
Gibbons in developing a new rubber 
reclaiming method. 

Mr. Cotton’s address is this country 
is 244 Washington Ave., Rutherford, 
Nee 


Use of Crude Rubber Limited 


Last month CPA restricted the use 
of natural rubber by the issuance of 
Direction 13 and Amendments 1 to R-1, 
as Amended March 1, 1946. The first 
order limits the use of the choice 
grades of natural rubber—pale crepe, 
both thin and thick—to the manufac- 
ture of specified medical articles and 
to products that come into contact with 
food, as no pale crepe has been re- 
ceived in this country in the last four 
years, and none is expected this year. 
According to the order, thin-type pale 
crepe may be used only for: dental 
dam, denture rubber, nursing’ breast 
shields, small feeding nipples, colos- 
tomy outfits, dilators, inhalation bags 
and face pieces, prostatic bags, pros- 
thetic devices, stoppers—medical, sur- 
gical, dental, veterinary, and mortuary 
type only (only 50% of natural rubber 
may be thin pale crepe), vaccine caps, 
pessaries and prophylactics, tubes and 
tubing-blood plasma, intravenous, and 
multiple lumen only. Permitted uses of 
thick pale crepe natural rubber include: 
refrigerator door gaskets, surgical tape 
and cohesive bandage, feeding bottle 
caps and covers, large breast-type feed- 
ing nipples. 

Amendment 1 to R-1 prohibits the 
use of natural rubber for sponge play 
balls, corrects an omission in the order 
to show an allowance of 3% natural 
rubber for industrial vacuum hose, and 
reduces from 200 to 25 pounds the 
amount of Butyl that may be used each 
month for experimental purposes by a 
manufacturer without specific  au- 
thorization. 


Sanitary Rubber Mat Co. is the firm 
name under which David Grant has 
published a certificate that he is con- 
ducting business at 2230 Main St. 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
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EASTERN and SOUTHERN 


"DRANCH OFFict $ LABORATORY 
RUBBER CHEMICALS DIVISION 


Architect's Drawing of du Pont’s New 


Du Pont’s War Output Record 


The full scope of the war production 
role of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., was re- 
vealed in a special report by the presi- 
dent, W. S. Carpenter, Jr., to stock- 
holders. During each of the last three 
War years the company increased its 
production of chemical materials from 
its own plants to more than double 
1939 levels. In addition du Pont built 
for the government 54 plants of various 
sizes at 32 different locations. Total 
cost of these facilities, engineered, de- 
signed, and constructed by the com- 
pany’s engineering department, was 
$1,034,000,000. Du Pont operated, gov- 
ernment owned plants produced mili- 
tary explosives, ammonia, methanol, 
neoprene, and various chemical special- 
ty materials with a total value of $895,- 
000,000. 

Materials produced for military and 
civilian consumption covered a_ wide 
industrial and domestic range. Major 
items included: 537,700,000 pounds of 
rayon yarn and staple fiber, of which 
23% (125,000,000 pounds) was Cordura 
high-tenacity tire cord yarn, 12,500,- 
000 pounds were textile Cordura, and 
the remainder was other viscose and 
acetate yarns and staple; 80,000,000 
pounds of nylon yarn and flake; 301,- 
932,000 pounds of neoprene, of which 
72,687,000 pounds were made at the 
Deepwater, N. J., plant, and 229,245,- 
000 pounds were made at the Louis- 
ville, Ky., plant; and 26,153,000 pounds 
of Lucite sheeting for transparent air- 
craft enclosures. 

The company’s accident frequency 
rate averaged 1.44, compared with a 
general wartime average of approxi- 
mately 10 for the entire chemical in- 
dustry, and 14 for the nation’s industry 
as a whole. 


Neoprene for Greater Efficiency 
and Longer Wear 

Neoprene is now being formulated 
with abrasive particles into tiny re- 
silient pellets that act as grindstones 
to smooth the rough edges of metal 
stampings, castings, and precision-ma- 
chined parts. The pellets are used in 
tumbling barrels for deburring parts 
made of brass, steel, of the light metals. 
A well-known manufacturer selected 
neoprene after testing more than 100 
combinations. The _pellets are com- 
posed of aluminum oxide bonded with 
neoprene and may be used in virtually 





Laboratory and Sales Building in Akron 


any tumbling barrel, although a spe- 
cial barrel lined with neoprene is rec- 
ommended by the manufacturer. This 
neoprene lining, it is claimed, resists 
abrasion and prevents damage to deli- 
cate parts in the tumbling operation. 
The synthetic rubber in the pellets 
serves as both a cushioning agent and 
as a matrix for the abrasive. It also 
supplies a flexible backing for each 
particle of abrasive, insuring a constant 
even honing pressure as the abrasive 
removes burrs and sharp edges. The 
soft neoprene binder permits penetra- 
tion into threads and serrations, bring- 
ing the abrasive into contact with all 
surfaces. Examination of an actual 
operation showed that some of the pel- 
lets wear to small pieces which pene- 
trate into deep recesses and small areas 
and remain useful until completely 
worn down. 

Test experience of the wear-resis- 
tance of neoprene under extreme ser- 
vice conditions is now available from 
the record of a conveyer belt in use 
for 18 months raising slate, rock, shale, 
some coal, dirt and water from the 
breaker of a bituminous coal mine. Ac- 
cording to the report of the user to 
du Pont’s rubber chemicals division, 
this neoprene belt has handled approxi- 
mately 225,000 tons of material, and 
the carcass shows very little wear and 
will continue to give service indefinite- 
ly. Belts of this type must stand 
heavy loading, the most severe abra- 
sion, and exposure to sunlight, rain, 
snow, heat, and cold. In this installa- 
tion the excellent chemical resistance 
of the material to the sulfur in bitumi- 
nous coal proved an added advantage. 
The nature of the refuse presented 
many sharp cutting edges to scar the 
belt. Abrasive action was greatest at 
the loading end, but all parts of the 
belt were subjected to abrasive wear 
since the lift is a 19-degree slope. In 
regular use the belt was heavily loaded 
and required 75 h.p. to propel it at its 
operating speed of 248 feet a minute. 
Du Pont does not make conveyer belts, 
but supplies crude neoprene to manu- 
facturers of belting. 


New Quarters in Akron 


The new building to house branch 
headquarters of du Pont’s rubber chem- 
icals division is nearing completion at 
40 E. Buchtel Ave., Akron, O. The 
structure provides for a completely 
equipped, modern technical service lab- 
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oratory in addition to sales offices and 
emergency warehouse facilities. The 
sales force, under Harry A. Hoffman, 
manager, expects to move into the new 


quarters this month. 


New York Safety Conference 


The sixteenth annual safety confer- 
ence and exposition was held at the Ho- 
tel Pennsylvania, New York, N. Y., 
April 9 to 12, under the sponsorship of 
the Greater New York Safety Council 
and cooperating agencies. The exposi- 
tion featured the displays of 85 ex- 
hibitors manufacturing or supply- 
ing safety clothing and equipment. 
Rubber items were very much in evi- 
dence, with the great majority of prod- 
ucts made from GR-S, although re- 
claimed rubber was also represented 
as were many oil-resisting items made 
from neoprene. 

Firms showing rubber items included 
the following: Rubber gloves, goggles, 
and masks were featured by Guardian 


Safety Equipment Co., East Orange, 
N. J.; Pulmosan Safety Equipment 


Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Dunn Products, 
Chicago, Ill.; American Optical Co., 
New York; Wahlert Products Corp., 
Brooklyn; and Mine Safety Appliances 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Safety shoes with 
rubber soles and heels were exhibited 
by Safety First Shoe Co., Holliston, 
Mass.; Iron Age Division of H. Childs 
& Co., Louisville, Ky.; Titan Safety 
Shoe Co., Boston, Mass.; Lehigh Safe- 
ty Shoe Co., Allentown, Pa.; Thom Mc- 
An Safety Shoes, New York; and Sun- 
dial Shoe Co., Manchester, N. H. 
Neoprene and GR-S gloves were dis- 
played by Olympic Glove Co., New 


York. The W. S. Wilson Corp., New 
York, exhibited rubber goggles and 
gloves. Rubber goggles were included 


in the exhibits of Willson Products 
Corp., Reading, Pa., and Welsh Mfg. 
Co., Providence, R. I. The Gro-Cord 
Rubber Co., Lima, O., showed Neo- 
Cord shoe soles made of neoprene. 
Safety mats made by the Ohio Rubber 
Co. and other manufacturers were fea- 
tured by A. N. Brabrook Co., New 
York. The Milburn Co., Detroit, Mich., 
displayed its line of Ply and Ply-Guard 
rubber and plastic coated sheeting and 
clothing. 

The safety conference, under the 
general chairmanship of Harold Se- 
grave, included many talks, panel dis- 
cussions, demonstrations and committee 
meetings. A warning that safety 
standards in many American factories 
have deteriorated since the end of the 
war was sounded by M. S. Dickenson, 
safety director of the Wright Aeronau- 
tical Corp., Patterson, N. J. In many 
industrial plants the safety depart- 
ments have been or are being elimi- 
nated, said Mr. Dickenson. He explained 
that there were three attitudes toward 
safety by industrial management. The 
first type, unfortunately in a great 
minority, consisted of management 
backing accident prevention all along 
the line. The second type appoints a 
safety director, gives him a fairly free 
hand, and then forgets all about him. 
The third group has no regard for 
safety whatsoever. More active sup- 
port is needed on the part of manage- 
ment for plant safety programs. 
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Leases War Plant 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has announced the leasing 
of a major portion of the government 
owned plant at Lake Charles, La., by 
the Southern Alkali Corp., which is 
owned jointly by Pittsburgh Plate and 
American Cyanamid Co., New York, N. 
Y. The Lake Charles plant, built dur- 
ine the war for the Defense Plant 
Corp., was designed for the production 
of magnesium metal. Southern Alkali 
will use it to produce caustic soda and 
liquid chlorine. An extensive remodel- 
ing program, estimated at one year, 
has begun, and a long-term lease on 
the property will commence when ren- 
ovation is completed. According to 
Harold F. Pitcairn, president of South- 
ern Alkali, the leasing of this plant, 
which followed by one week the pur- 
chase of the chemical plant at Natrium, 
W. Va., by Pittsburgh Plate, should aid 
materially in easing the shortage of 
basic chemicals. Stanley J. Hultman, 
formerly superintendent of Southern 
Alkali’s main plant at Corpus Christi, 
Tex., has been appointed plant superin- 
tendent of the Lake Charles unit. Ad- 
ministration will be directed from the 
Corpus Christi office. 

Walter K. Farst has been appointed 
general manager of the Pittsburgh 
Plate cement plant at Zanesville, O., 
to succeed the late Arthur R. Haley. 
Associated with the glass company’s 
Columbia Chemical Division for 23 
years, Mr. Farst has been chief engi- 
neer in chemical plants operated by 
the Columbia division for the past five 
years. 

Pittsburgh Plate has appointed Clif- 
ford C. Thompson credit manager for 
its Columbia Chemical Division with 
headquarters at the division’s offices, 
Fifth Ave., at Bellefield, Pittsburgh. A 
veteran of World War I, Mr. Thomp- 
son has been associated with the com- 
pany for the last ten years. During 
the past three he served as a traveling 
representative of the treasurer for 
Pittsburgh Plate and prior to that was 
chief accountant and office manager at 
the company’s Milwaukee branch ware- 
house. 

Columbia Chemical Division has pur- 
chased the large chlorine and caustic 
soda producing plant at Natrium, W. 
Va., from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. The plant was built and operat- 
ed by Columbia Chemical for the 
government’s Defense Plant Corp. un- 
der a contract which included a pur- 
chase option which has now been ex- 
ercised. Situated on the Ohio River ap- 
proximately 30 miles south of Wheel- 
ing, the Natrium plant first went into 
production in July, 1948, and is one of 
the largest chlorine producing plants 
ever built as a single unit east of the 
Mississippi. The purchase of the plant 
is the first step in the division’s ex- 
pansion program designed to meet the 
industrial demand for critical basic 
chemicals. Manufacture of chlorine at 
the plant is accomplished by electroly- 
sis of salt brine obtained from wells 
in that area. The plant consists of six 
principal buildings, all functional in de- 
sign and construction. They include a 
chlorine manufacturing building, ma- 
chine shop, power house, caustic man- 
ufacturing building, administration 
building, and a combination employ- 
ment office and gate house. 





Rubber-Covered Basketballs, Volley and Soccer Balls Made by 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 


Poll Shows Rayon Cord Preferred 


The American Viscose Corp., 350 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., through 
the Graham Research Service, has con- 
ducted a nationwide survey on the ques- 
tion of rayon vs. cotton cords in tires. 
The survey, embracing the opinions of 
1,389 motorists, was representative as 
to geographic area, sizes of cities, 
makes of cars owned, and age and 
economic status of the people inter- 
viewed. The results of the poll, of 
considerable interest to those concerned 
in the manufacture and sale of tires, 
show that 55% of the people prefer 
rayon cord in their tires, 17% favor 
cotton, and the remaining 28% are un- 
decided. 

While the overall sentiment was three 
to one in favor of rayon, the opinion 
among men was four to one. It is 
significant that of those preferring 
rayon, almost 85% did so for reasons 
of greater strength and wearing qual- 
ities, the most characteristic properties 
of rayon. The survey showed a high 
percentage of awareness as to the pur- 
pose of the cord carcass in a tire. In 
answering the question, “Which con- 
struction features do you consider most 
important?” only 15% regarded the 
type of tread as most important; 34% 
thought the rubber composition should 
come first; while a total of 50% rated 
the type of cord or the number of plies 
as most decisive. This attitude would 
indicate the advisability of promoting 
tires with factual information on their 
inner construction, a factor under- 
played in past tire promotion. 

In the South, where favoritism for 
cotton might be expected, almost twice 
as many people preferred rayon. The 
figures were 25.3% for cotton, 49.7% 
for rayon, and 25% undecided. 

Compared with the 85% who favored 
rayon for reasons of strength and 
wear, only 54% of the cotton advocates 
expressed their preference in these 
terms. Most of the remainder had no 
experience with rayon and based their 
preference on past satisfaction. 

Among tire performance character- 
istics, 60% considered safety from 
blowouts as most important; 20% rated 
long mileage most desirable; 17% fa- 
vored ability to stand hard usage, and 
2% rated easy riding first. As might 
be expected, 72% of the women rated 
blowout resistance first in importance, 
probably because of the added diffi- 
culty women face in changing tires 
as well as the desire for personal safe- 
ty. 


Rubber-Covered Balls in Demand 


According to Harry Rice, head of 
the athletic goods department of Penn- 
sylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa., a 
subsidiary of General Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, O., enthusiasm for games 
of all kinds is greater than ever be- 
fore in the history of the country be- 
cause of the intense athletic program 
of the Armed Services during the war. 
Because of a shortage of leather 
during the war, the rubber-covered ball 
was used extensively in a wide variety 
of sports. During that time this type 
of ball proved not only that it had all 
of the desired characteristics of a 
leather ball, but also that it was mark- 
edly superior in long-wearing qualities. 

The company’s development and 
production men are now making avail- 
able balls for all games which will 
make the sports accessible to all pock- 
etbooks and add greatly to the life and 
performance qualities of all types of 
balls. Tests have proved that the rub- 
berized ball, built to give long wear 
under the most unfavorable conditions, 
to retain its shape for the life of the 
ball, to resist wear, and to maintain 
the qualities of the original surface, is 
superior by far to the leather covered 
ball used largely because of tradition. 
The demand for these cheaper and long- 
er lasting balls is growing rapidly, with 
the greatest needs for basketballs, 
footballs, soft balls, volley balls, and 
others made for water polo, squash, 
handball, soccer, beach and backyard 
games, and shuttlecocks for badminton. 


Louis K. Braunston, recently resigned 
vice president and general manager of 
Miller Products Co., has organized his 
own company, Moldex Rubber & Plas- 
tics Corp., of which he is president, 
with executive offices at 1 E. 57th St., 
New York, N. Y., and branch offices 
in Akron, Kansas City, and Los Ange- 
les. Associated with Mr. Braunston 
are Arche A. Mayers as vice president 
and George J. Wilson, plastics engi- 
neer. The Moldex corporation was 
created to serve the requirements of 
general industrial manufacturers who 
use molded and extruded rubber and 
plastic items, gaskets, and coated fab- 
rics. Plants to serve the needs of the 
Moldex company and its customers are 
located in Akron, Ashtabula, and Bed- 
ford, all in O.; Newark, N. J.; Kansas 
City, Mo.; Buffalo, N. Y.; and New 
York. 
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Kabrich Now with Flintkote 


Brigadier General W. C. Kabrich has 
joined The Flintkote Co., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., as assistant 
director of research stationed at the 
East Rutherford laboratory. Recently 
retired from the United States Army 
after nearly 30 years of service, Gen- 
Kabrich has long been actively 
associated with chemical research, de- 
velopment, and engineering. During 
World War II, as Chief of the Tech- 
nical Division, Office of the Chief of 
Chemical Warfare Service of the War 
Department, from 1942 until August, 
1945, he was charged with the research, 
development, engineering for produc- 
tion. and actual initial procurement of 
all Chemical Warfare supplies for the 
U. S. Army. 

General Kabrich was also chairman 
of the joint chemical warfare committee 
of the National Defense Research Com- 
mittee, and chairman of the joint com- 
mittee of the United States, United 
Kingdom and Canada on Chemical War- 
fare research and development. After 
termination of his duties in Washington 
during World War II, General Kabrich 
commanded the Pine Bluff Arsenal, one 
of the country’s largest chemical ar- 
senals, until he joined The Flintkote 
Co. early this year. 

For his outstanding services in World 
War II, General Kabrich was awarded 
the Legion of Merit and was made a 
Commander of the Order of the British 
Empire. He is also a member of the 
American Chemical Society and the 
American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers and a graduate of the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, with a B.S. in 
mechanical engineering, and of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 


eral 


with an M.S. in chemical engineering 
practice. 
War Assets Administration, Wash- 


ington, D. C., on April 19 announced a 
single fixed price of 10¢ a gallon for 
surplus toluene, applicable to all users. 
This action was taken to accelerate the 
approximately 15,000,000 
nine months’ 
owned by 


disposal of 
gallons (equivalent to 
normal supply) of toluene 


the gevernment. Predominately used 
in making lacquers, toluene is also 
used as a blending agent for motor 
fuel, an industrial solvent for the man- 
ufacture of artificial leather, printing 
inks, plastics, dry cleaning and the 
treatment of textiles. Some of it is 


used in the manufacture of rubber ce- 
ment. 

Among the surplus consumer goods 
offered last month by WAA in nation- 
wide fixed price disposal sales were: 
297,055 gallons of rubber 
cement. 489,000 pounds of tire cushion 
gum, 36,322 pounds of combination 
gum, 812,698 pounds of tire tread gum, 
112,080 pounds of tire padding stock, 
38,777 pounds of tire cord fabric, and 
759.670 military goggles of 
various 


pairs of 
types. 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, 
N. J., has signed as advertising man- 
ager Albert Neroni, formerly assistant 
advertising manager of Anaconda Wire 
& Cable Co., New York, N. Y. 
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New Gulf Passenger Tire 


Gulf Tire & Supply Co., Gulf Bldg., 


Pittsburgh, Pa., has announced that 
new Gulf automobile and truck tires 


of an exclusive design and an exten- 
sive line of auto accessories are rapid- 
ly being placed on sale in service sta- 
tions which distribute Gulf petroleum 
products. The new tire and accessory 
line includes inner tubes, storage bat- 
teries, fan belts, battery cables, tube 
repair kits, and others yet to be an- 
nounced. In addition to passenger 
tires, heavy-service truck tires, snow 
tires, and off-the-road tires for cen- 
tractors’ and farmers’ equipment will 
be introduced during the year. All 
tires are being manufactured of GR-S- 
10 synthetic rubber. The new pas- 
senger tire is particularly notable in 
design, having a new type of sidewall of 
exceptional resistance to cracking and 
bruising. The tread, flatter than the 
average tire is said to provide superior 
traction, less skidding, and increased 
mileage. Tested on taxi fleets, the 
Gulf tire showed a higher mileage than 
other makes, and a higher percentage 
of tires were satisfactory for recapping 
after the test. The inner tubes are 
made of Butyl. 


Foster D. Snell, Inc., 305 Washing- 
ton St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y., firm of con- 
sulting chemists and engineers, has an- 
nounced that J. Mitchel Fain has re- 
joined its staff as account executive ir 
charge of technical development for 
a group of manufacturers of chemical 
specialties. For the past four years 
Dr. Fain has been on a military leave 
of absence. 


Westinghouse Electric International 
Co., foreign distributer for Westing- 
house Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa., to 
further plans for expanding export 
trade to Australia, the Orient, and 
western South America, has appointed 
R. H. MacGillivray regional supervisor 
with head- 


of the Pacific Coast area, 
quarters in San Francisco, Calif. He 
has been with the Westinghouse or- 


ganization since 1922. 


InDiA RUBBER WORLD 


Thermoid Advances Allen 


Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J., ha 
elected Dwight P. Allen, executive vi 
president. Mr. Allen had been vic 
president and director of manufactu 
ing operations and before that head 
sales to car manufacturers. 

“Our most acute problem is mor 
production” said Fred Schluter, Ther- 
moid president, “and Mr. Allen, with 
his knowledge of its importance and 
his prior sales experience, should re- 
lieve me of many management prob- 
lems. We have five factories now and 
plan to build a large modern plant in 
the West. This expansion of our op- 
erations has brought too many bur- 
dens to the executive office to be 
carried by one man. Mr. Allen brings 
to the job experience, energy and fine 
leadership qualities.” 

Mr. Allen has been associated with 
Thermoid since October, 1934, and be- 
fore that had been employed by Chrys- 
ler Motors in Detroit and as an engineer 
at the Wagner Electric Co., St. Louis. 

Thermoid, furthermore has appointed 
H. C. Anderson, director of research. 
Mr. Anderson, a chemical engineering 
graduate of Iowa State College, was 
formerly with The Flintkote Co., Chrys- 
ler Corp., and Ford Motor Co., respec- 
tively, in research, engineering, and 
managerial capacities. 


Robins Conveyors Ine., Passaic, 
N. J., a division of Hewitt Rubber Corp., 
3uffalo, N. Y., has announced that 
R. W. Eichenberger, vice president, has 
moved to the Chicago office to super- 
vise sales in the western division. He 
succeeds J. F. Meissner, resigned. Mr. 
Eichenberger will be assisted by E. P. 
Larsen, a Robins sales engineer in the 
western division for several years. 
Mr. Eichenberger joined Robins in 
1910 and has served in all phases of 
sales and engineering work. Recently 
in charge of engineering, he was _ lo- 
sated at the Passaic manufacturing 
headquarters. 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Ine., Passaic, 
N. J., held its annual meeting April 2, 
at which President Sumner Simpson 
estimated 1946 sales at between $40.- 
000,000 and $45,000,000, contrasting 
with 1945 sales of $51,600,000 and 
$25.400,000 in 1940. 

The company has appointed The Re- 
public Supply Co. of California distrib- 
uter of Manhattan industrial rubber 
products. Republic Supply will be un- 
der the supervision of A. R. Bradshaw, 
Manhattan’s Pacific Slope manager at 
San Francisco, and R. G. Hueman, Man- 
hattan factory representative, will 
make his headquarters at Republic, 
which has 12 oil country field stores. 

Manhattan Rubber Division, its en- 
try selected as one of the most meri- 
torious 1945 public relations perform- 
ances, was awarded one of the first an- 
nual awards of the American Public Re- 
lations Association at its recent first 
annual convention. The award, made 
in the field of management, was re- 
ceived in Washington by J. J. De 
Mario, Manhattan’s member of the pub- 
lic relations committee of The Rubber 
Manufacturers Association, Inc. 
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Plans New Financing 


United States Rubber Co., 1280 Sixth 
Ave., New York 20, N. Y., has filed a 
registration statement with the Securi- 
ties & Exchange Commission with re- 
spect to $40,000,000 of 212% deben- 
tures, due May 1, 1976. It is expected 
the debentures will be publicly offered 
in the near future by a banking group 
of 80 underwriters headed by and in- 
cluding Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York. 

Proceeds of the new issue will be 
added to the general funds of the com- 
pany, and it is understood the funds 
will be used to provide additional work- 
ing capital; to expand the company’s 
business through development and ac- 
quisition of new lines of products and 
to provide facilities for manufacturing 
these products; to increase the capacity 
and to improve manufacturing methods 
and equipment of domestic and foreign 
plants engaged in the production of 
chemicals, textiles, rubber goods, and 
plastics; to construct or acquire addi- 
tional domestic or foreign plants for 
the manufacture of such products; to 
construct new facilities for research 
and technical development work; and to 
rehabilitate and restore foreign planta- 
tion properties if and when repossessed. 

If the company’s plantation subsid- 
iaries should recover possession of their 
properties in the Far East, it is prob- 
able that U. S. Rubber will find it nec- 
essary to replace damaged or destroyed 
machinery and equipment and to re- 
nabilitate planted areas. A survey 
party sent to the Far East is scheduled 
to arrive in Singapore this month and 
is expected to report on the present 
condition of the plantation properties, 
to submit: plans and cost estimates for 
rehabilitation, and to prepare estimates 
as to the cost of production in the fu- 
ture. The company at present has lit- 
tle reliable information as to the condi- 
tion of the properties. It is informed 
that tapping has been started on some 
plantations in Malaya, including some 
of its estates. This work, however, is 
being done essentially as a local gov- 
ernmental enterprise. 


Holds Annual Meeting 


Sales of the company in the first 
quarter of 1946 were substantially 
above those in the corresponding period 
of anv previous peacetime year, Presi- 
dent Herbert E. Smith told stockholders 
at the annual meeting, April 16. Total 
value of production last year in more 
than 40 plants either owned or oper- 
ated by the company throughout the 
world was more than $781,000,000, Mr. 
Smith reported. Of this amount, con- 
solidated net sales from company 
owned plants accounted for $471,506,- 
473, a new high. More than $310,000,- 
000 worth of goods were produced in 
government owned plants. 

During 1945 the company produced 
more than 162,000 tons of GR-S, Mr. 
Smith stated, and developed 45 new 
varieties of synthetic rubber, all on a 
production basis. The company’s pro- 
duction of GR-S from the inception of 
the government’s program in 1942 


through 1945 totaled more than 374,000 
tons, the largest output of any com- 
pany. 

Stockholders voted to increase the 
authorized common stock from 1,918,- 
412 shares, $10 par value, to 2,500,000 
shares in order to 


make additional 


shares available for issuance for expan- 
sion of operations. A decrease in the 
amount of authorized first preferred 
stock from 961,691 shares, $100 par 
value, to 651,091 shares, the number 
now outstanding, was also voted. 

Stockholders also voted to extend the 
term of the company’s managers shares 
plan until such time as it may be re- 
called by shareholders. All directors 
were reelected. 


New Products Developed 


Non-chipping, non-yellowing plastic 
enamel for refrigerators and kitchen 
appliances, a textile treatment to give 
fabrics a permanent “starch,” and a 
moisture-proof coating for packaging 
and for shipping machine parts were 
announced by the Naugatuck Chemical 
Division. The new enamel is said to be 
well suited for such severe service ap- 
plications as hair driers, which operate 
at high temperatures, kitchen equip- 
ment, where a highly glossy, non-yel- 
lowing white is required; and hospital 
equipment, which must be chipproof 
and chemically resistant. The enamel 
is applied by conventional methods and 
baked to an extremely durable finish. 
It is flexible, has high impact strength, 
superior hardness, high gloss, and a 
minimum discoloration upon exposure 
to light or heat. 

Completely invisible on the fabric 
and unaffected by laundering and dry 
cleaning, the new textile treatment is 
said to give nurses’ uniforms, women’s 
summer dresses, sheets, and shirts a 
permanent “starchiness’” under all 
weather conditions. The treatment, 
called Kandarizing, is said to be non- 
toxic, non-irritating, and will not ten- 
derize the finest white broadcloth or 
mest colorful chintz. Making use of a 
new synthetic resin, the treatment adds 
only 1!2 to 2% to the original weight 
of the fabric. Applied during manu- 
facture in the form of a water emulsion, 
the treatment lends itself readily to 
present textile processing equipment. 
It requires no cure and is unaffected 
by bleaching agents. Fabrics are im- 
mersed in the emulsion, squeezed, and 
dried at a temperature range of 212 
to 250° F. 

Kotol, the new plastic coating, has 
low moisture-vapor transmission, good 
elongation, and toughness, with a ten- 
sile strength of 900 p.s.i. The coating 
has a wide temperature range, with 
flexibility at —40° F. and good aging 
properties at 180° F. It is applied by 
spraying or dipping and is dried by air 
or by baking at 250° F. Its resistance 
to acid and alkaline plating solutions 
at high temperatures makes it valuable 
as a rack coating and stop-off lacquer 
in the electroplating industry. It also 
finds applications for sealing bottles 
and for packaging and shipping metal 
parts. 

Utilizing experience gained during 
the war, the company’s scientists have 
perfected a new geophysical wire which 
is said to weigh much less, vet have 
greater strength and flexibility than 
the prewar wire used on seismographic 
equipment in oil explorations. The new 
wire is made with a small-diameter con- 
ductor insulated by the company’s 
unique dipping process, used during the 
war to make lightweight Army tele- 
phone wire. The saving in weight with 
the new wire is an important factor to 
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geologists searching for new oil de- 
posits as the equipment is often moved 
over rough terrain and is sometimes 
carried by hand. 

Air cargo ranging from eggs to hard- 
ware can be dropped from a speeding 
plane without damage in a new rubber 
mail bag developed by U. S. Rubber. 
The bag, heavily reenforced to with- 
stand severe punishment, may be picked 
up or dropped in small areas without a 
landing, thus bringing air mail service 
to places having either inadequate or no 
airport facilities. The bag, built with 
plies of rubber and fabric on the prin- 
ciple of an automobile tires, was devel- 
oped for All-American Aviation, opera- 
tor of airmail pickup routes in 118 
small communities. Special equipment 
is used to pick up the mail bag from 
the ground. A loop, mounted on two 
vertical poles, is attached to one end of 
the bag. <A hook trailing behind the 
plane catches on the loop and lifts the 
bag into the air; then it is pulled into 
the plane by an electrically powered 
reel, 

Scientific farming and better facili- 
ties for the field and the farm home 
were presented as main features of the 
company’s agriculture exhibit, “Science 
Serves the Farm,” held in Chicago on 
April 1 to 6. Products shown covered 
a wide range of applications and in- 
cluded non-rubber as well as rubber 
items. Scientific research and the com- 
pany’s operating activities were high- 
lighted in the “Hall of Science,” a seec- 
tion of the exhibit devoted to testing 
and demonstrating materials and por- 
traying product manufacturing opera- 
tions. Here were shown the actual steps 
in the manufacture of Koylon, a light, 
foamy and extremely resilient rubber 
used for mattresses, upholstery, and 
cushioning. A series of processing 
steps for cotton revealed its treatment 
from the raw state to final finishing 
for use in tire cord, hose, belting, and 
numerous other applications. Other 
displays included in the Hall of Science 
were a series of interesting, compara- 
tive tests revealing the superiority of 
synthetic rubber inner tubes over those 
made of natural rubber, and examples 
of the company’s EKKO process of 
electroforming. Other exhibits included 
many rubber and non-rubber products 
for the farm, and a series of displays 
on hunting, fishing, and other outdoor 
activities. 


Appointments at Naugatuck 


The appointment of F. Dudley Chit- 
tenden and George R. Vila as assistant 
development managers of the Nauga- 
tuck Chemical division, at Naugatuck, 
also was announced in April. Previously 
associated with the rubber company as 
technical coordinators, both men _pio- 
neered in the development and produc- 
tion of synthetic rubber and added ma- 
terially to the initial success of the 
country’s wartime synthetic rubber pro- 
gram. 

Dr. Chittenden, a chemical engineer 
from Yale University, first joined U. 
S. Rubber in 1926 as a chemist at its 
general laboratories and served later in 
the same capacity at the company’s 
general products plant in Providence, 
R. I. In 1942 he was transferred to 
Naugatuck Chemical to engage in syn- 
thetic rubber production. Then in 1943 
he was named chief chemist for the 
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company operated synthetic rubber 
plant at Institute, W. Va., and later 
became its technical superintendent. In 
1944, however, he returned to Nauga- 
tuck as a technical coordinator, sub- 
sequently being named factory man- 
ager of the Connecticut synthetic rub- 
ber plant, in which capacity he served 
until his current appointment. 

Mr. Vila came to Naugatuck Chem- 
ical in 1936 as a technical sales repre- 
sentative specializing in rubber chem- 
icals and acted in that capacity six 
years. Then he was transferred to 
synthetic rubber research and in 1948 
became a technical coordinator for the 
synthetic rubber division in charge of 
research, development, and quality 
control. In late i945 he went to Ger- 
many to investigate German research 
in the field of synthetic rubber as a 
member of a research group sponsored 
by the Office of Rubber Reserve. Born 
in Philadelphia in 1909, Mr. Vila re- 
ceived his A.B. degree in chemistry 
from Wesleyan University and his Mas- 
ter of Science degree in chemical engi- 
neering from the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 

Howard R. Gaetz has been made 
plant superintendent of the synthetic 
rubber plant operated by the company 


at Naugatuck, Conn. Associated with 
U. S. Rubber since 1942, Mr. Gaetz 


previously served as production super- 
intendent of the company operated ord- 
nance works at Williamsport, Pa., and 
Kankakee, Ill., the synthetic rubber 
plant at Institute, W. Va., and the Nau- 
gatuck synthetic rubber plant. 

Two new technical representatives 
have been named for Dispersions Proc- 
ess, Inc., and Naugatuck Chemical, 
specializing in latex, Lotol, Dispersite, 
and other rubber dispersions: Clarence 
H. Sigler and Albert J. Marshall. Mr. 
Sigler, who will make his headquar- 
ters in Detroit and represent the com- 
pany in the northern sales area, came 
to U. S. Rubber in 1942 on the technical 
staff of the ordnance works operated 
by the company at Williamsport, Pa., 
but in 1943 was transferred to Nauga- 
tuck Chemical at Naugatuck for re- 
search and development in aqueous dis- 
persions and artificial latices. Mr. 
Marshall, with headquarters at 31 N. 
Summit St., Akron, O., will represent 
U. S. Rubber in Cincinnati, Dayton, Co- 
lumbus, Indianapolis, and other cities in 
the central sales area. Prior to his 29 
months in the U. S. Navy, from which 
he was recently released, Mr. Marshall 
had been Cincinnati branch manager 
for Continental Rubber Works, Erie, Pa. 

H. Douglas Tate, entomologist, and 
Travis W. Brasfield; plant pathologist 
and mycologist, have joined the staff of 
the rubber company’s agricultural ex- 
periment station at Bethany, Conn., ac- 
cording to George L. McNew, director 
of the U. S. Rubber agricultural labora- 
tories. Both men will engage in re- 
search for new agricultural chemicals 
as well as continue the laboratory and 
field testing of insecticides, herbicides, 
and fungicides produced by Naugatuck 
Chemical. 


Notes on Other Company Personnel 


Coordination and direction of sales 
training activities in all sections of the 
company’s tire division will be the re- 
sponsibility of William F. Wrightnour, 
whose appointment as manager of sales 


training was announced last month by 
H. N. Hawkes, assistant general man- 
ager of the tire division. Mr. Wright- 
nour’s headquarters will continue at 
the company’s general offices, Rocke- 


feller Center. In the tire business 
since 1928, Mr. Wrightnour first 
worked for a distributer and later 


owned and operated a tire agency with 
his brother in Scranton, Pa. Since his 
affiliation with U. S. Rubber in 1940, 
he has served as manager of budget 
sales, manager of business develop- 
ment, and merchandise manager of the 
U. S. Tires division. He was respon- 
sible for the initiation of the sales con- 
ference methods now used by the divi- 
sion. 

Frank M. Urban has been named 
merchandise manager of the mechani- 
cal goods division. Born and educated 
in Chicago, he received his first sales 
experience while still in high school, 
working for Marshall Field & Co. His 
first full-time job was with the Forest 
Glen National Dairy Co., of Chicago, 
first as bookkeeper and later as as- 
sistant sales manager. Mr. Urban be- 
gan his career with U. S. Rubber in 
1929 as a salesman of mechanical goods 
in Chicago. Then in 1935 he became 
assistant sales manager in Chicago 
and four years later was transferred 
to the company’s offices in New York. 
In 1944 was made assistant merchan- 
dise manager, the position he held at 
the time of his new appointment. 

Ketchel F. Morlen, who has returned 
to U. S. Rubber after service as a lieu- 
tenant in the Navy, has been appoint- 
ed Chicago district manager of the 
company’s U. S. Tires division. Mr. 
Morlen served in the supply corps of 
the Navy and was later transferred to 
the Rubber Maintenance Section of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics. He was first 
employed by the rubber company in 
1934 as a clerk in the operating de- 
partment of the Detroit branch, but 
was sent to the Detroit plant in 1935 
as a clerk in the tire engineering and 
service department and in 1936 repre- 
sented that department in Kansas City. 
The following year.he became assistant 
to the Kansas City district manager. 
Returning to Detroit in 1941, Mr. Mor- 
len was assigned to the airplane tire 
division. With the advent of war, he 
became a special representative in the 
war products division. From 1943 un- 
til his enlistment in June, 1944, he was 
district manager of the Detroit plant. 


Nine members of the company’s 
technical staff have been cited by the 
Navy Department for exceptional serv- 
ice in ordnance development during the 
war: R. H. Gerke, Providence, R. L.; 
J. M. Mead, Naugatuck, Conn.; G. C. 
Holroyd, Hogansville, Ga.; E. T. Rain- 
ier, Detroit, Mich.; V. L. Burger, Pas- 
saic. N. J.: K. M. Webb, Bristol, R. I.; 
J. R. Wells, Mishawaka, Ind.; N. C. 
Tilley, Chicago, Ill., and Harold Wei- 
gold, Eau Claire, Wis. All were en- 
gaged in research and development at 
the company’s shell-loading plant at 
Charlotte, N. C., and according to Rear 
Admiral G. F. Hussey’s citation were 
given the awards for “development 
methods of loading bright tracer, dark 
tracer and dark ignition tracer for 40- 
mm. ammunition.” 

Besides the individual citations, there 
were organization citations for U. S. 
Rubber, the Charlotte plant, and the 
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development department of the Char- 
lotte plant, which plant achieved a 
enviable record for quantity-qualit 
production of 40-mm. anti-aircraft 
shells during the war and as a result 
of savings made in operating costs 
saved the government more than $40.- 
000,000 during its two years of exis- 
tence. 

Sheldon M. Fisher, for a number of 
years in the sale promotion and adver- 
tising department of U. S. Tires, in 
various capacities, has joined the New 
York staff of Campbell-Ewald Co., Inc., 
advertising agency, where he will act as 
a consultant on the U. S. Tires account 
for the agency in connection with dis- 
tributer and dealer activities and will 
continue as supervising editor of the 
U. S. Royal Tires’ monthly “Dealer 
News.” 

Howard H. McGee of New York, a 
salesman of rubber drug sundries and 
specialties, has been retired by U. S. 
Rubber after 30 years with the com- 
pany and 47 years in the rubber in- 
dustry. Mr. McGee started his career 
in 1899 with the Seamless Rubber Co., 
New Haven, Conn., and later was con- 
nected with the Davol Rubber Co., 
Providence, R. I., Ajax Rubber Co. 
of New York, Star Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., and finally, in 1916, United States 
Rubber Co. In recent years he spe- 
cialized in the sale of physician and 
hospital supplies in the New York 
area. 

Bicyclists may find it difficult to 
purchase tires and tubes for at least 
six more months, despite predictions 
for a record year of production by the 
bicycle tire industry, according to Noel 
M. Lanham, manager of the company’s 
cycle tire department. Production of 
more than 9,000,000 bicycle tires and 
an equal or even greater amount of 
tubes during 1946 is the goal of the 
tire industry, but the demand is ex- 
pected to exceed the supply until fall, 
at least. The tires and tubes of the 
future are expected to be even better 
than today’s, said Mr. Lanham. Rayon 
will probably replace cotton cord in 
premium tires to result in a lighter, 
more resilient tire of equal length to 
the present tire, thus making pedaling 
an easier operation. Butyl tubes are 
also anticipated in the future. Produc- 
tion of bicycle tires has reached a rec- 
ord rate at the company’s Indianapolis 
plant, which is now turning out 65% 
of the cycle tires manufactured by U. 
S. Rubber. 

Many tire distributers are now con- 
sidering new locations for their busi- 
ness establishments, reported A. G. 
Westlund, manager of the business de- 
velopment department, U. S. Tires di- 
vision, in announcing publication of a 
booklet covering traffic habits, conges- 
tion, and the various factors in select- 
ing a business location. Entitled ‘“Se- 
lecting Your Location’, the booklet is 
designed as a service to the independ- 
ent distributers of U. S. tires. While 
it contains many detailed reports, one 
of its aims is to assist the tire merchant 
to analyze traffic statistics so that they 
will not become confusing or mislead- 
ing. In addition the booklet discusses 
market potentials, locations in relation 
to community development, advertising 
value of a location, and many other 
pertinent topics. The location booklet 
was developed as the result of exhaus- 
tive field research conducted in prepa- 
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ration for the previously announced 
“U.S. Distributer Store Planning Man- 
ual”, explained Mr. Westlund. 


Fisk Division Activities 

Several personnel appointments were 
made last month within the Fisk mer- 
chandising and business development 
departments. Albert N. Guy was 
named merchandise manager and has 
been succeeded as business develop- 
ment manager by James W. Green. 
Parvin F. Lee was appointed retail 
merchandising manager. William F. 
Beardsley was chosen to supervise 
budget merchandising plans, and Stan- 
ley M. White, the business management 
section. Howard E. Malcomb has been 
appointed Fisk district manager at San 
Francisco, succeeding Harry. L. Rogers, 
elevated to manager of Fisk truck tire 
sales, Pacific Coast division. Mr. 
Rogers will now cover the Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and Portland districts 
with headquarters at U. S. Rubber’s 
Los Angeles plant. 

Norvell S. Rose, independent tire dis- 
tributer in Baton Rouge, La., was elec- 
ted chairman of the Fisk Distributor 
Advisory Council for the coming year 
at the council’s recent meeting in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Rose, who succeeds Claude 
C. Mason, Jr., Atlanta, Ga., is Lou- 
isiana state director of the National 
Association of Independent Tire Dis- 
tributors and director of the National 
Institute of Treading Standards for 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi. 
Council members participated with 
Fisk management representatives in 
discussions on budget merchandising, 
1946 advertising plans, a store modern- 
ization program, and other plans and 
policies. Future possibilities in the tire 
business were reviewed by J. Chester 
fay, Fisk sales manager. 

A new model tire station for com- 
plete wheel servicing was unveiled at 
a series of three sales conferences con- 
ducted by the Fisk Tires division of U. 
S. Rubber, at which the details of a 
store modernization program were al- 
so announced. Preparing for the com- 
ing competitive market, Fisk held con- 
ferences in New York, Los Angeles, 
and Chicago for district managers and 
field sales personnel, which were con- 
ducted by J. Chester Ray, Fisk sales 
manager. 

The modernization program, as de- 
scribed bv Mr. Guy, calls for a “family 
resemblance” between all Fisk tire sta- 
tions for ready customer recognition. 
The new station, in Fisk’s red and 
cream color scheme, is of modern, func- 
tional design and is planned for more 
efficient tire service, the expanding 
market, greater customer convenience, 
and better working conditions. The 
large type of station will contain a 
salesroom, multiple service bay areas, 
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outside service and parking areas, re- 
capping department, tire storage area, 
battery, storage area, offices, and cus- 
tomers’ waiting lobby. Other small- 
type establishments will not contain so 
many departments, but will be equally 
efficient and have the same general in- 
terior and exterior appearance. 

At the conferences, A. G. Richtmyer, 
manager of distribution planning, gave 
a presentation of Fisk’s present and 
future distribution pattern and an 
analysis of individual markets in which 
direct distribution is eventually to be 
established. Off-the-road tires and 
their markets were discussed by H. I. 
Hess, merchandising manager. The 
New York conference, held at the West- 
chester Country Club, Rye, N. Y., 
was attended by personnel from the 
branch organizations at New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and _ Balti- 
more. Branches at Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, and Portland were repre- 
sented at the Los Angeles meeting, held 
at the Hotel Ambassador. The Chicago 
conference, at the Hotel Sherman, was 
attended by representatives from the 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Detroit, Kansas 
City, Dallas, Atlanta, and Cincinnati 
branches. 


Taylor Expanding Research 


Taylor Instrument Cos., Rochester, 
N. Y., last month made N. B. Nichols 
director of its research division to suc- 
ceed H. L. Mason, who resigned to ac- 
cept the professorship of mechanical 
engineering at Iowa State College. Mr. 
Nichols has for the past four years 
been associated with the Radiation 
Laboratory, Cambridge, Mass., a sub- 
sidiary of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, where he was in charge 
of a group that pioneered in develop- 
ing numerous mechanisms required in 
automatic gunfire control. Before the 
war Mr. Nichols spent two years with 
the Taylor research division. After 
completing his undergraduate studies 
at Central Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, Mt. Pleasant, Mich., Mr. Nichols 
did three years of graduate work in 
physics at the University of Michigan. 

Taylor’s research department is un- 
dergoing considerable expansion. Two 
physicists, Carlton W. Miller, and Wil- 
liam A. Mersman, both of the Radiation 
Laboratory, will come to Rochester 
soon after May 1. Walter G. Country- 
man, former U. S. Army captain, re- 
turns to the department after “four 
years of military service. 

The Taylor research division has for 
many years carried on industrial re- 
search and development, and it is the 
policy of the company to continue the 
expansion of this type of work. Mr. 
Nichols will accordingly be charged 
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with the supervision of a large variety 
of scientific projects leading to the de- 
velopment of new products for use in 
both home and industry. 


Bakelite Corp., unit of Union Carbide 
& Carbon Corp., 300 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., displayed a va- 
riety of new developments at the Pack- 
aging Exposition in Atlantic City, N. J., 
April 2 to 5. Among these new de- 
velopments, which will feature widely 
in the packaging of consumer and in- 
dustrial products, is a quickly sprayed, 
easily strippable coating based on 
Vinylite resins. This coating, now be- 
ing used by the Navy to preserve ship 
equipment, should prove extremely use- 
ful in the future as a quickly applied, 
strong, and moisture-resistant package 
for all types of equipment from refrig- 
erators to engines. Other new mate- 
rials in Bakelite’s exhibit were poly- 
ethylene film and Vinylite cast foils for 
wrappers and pressure-sensitive tapes, 
polystyrene and polyethylene plastics 
used for blown bottles, and special 
polyester styrene-type resins used for 
laminated signs. In addition to new de- 
velopments, the exhibit also included 
displays of standard plastic packaging 
materials such as films and sheetings, 
adhesives, coatings, foils, and lami- 
nates. 


Watson-Standard Co., Pittsburgh, 
-a., has appointed Joesph M. Perrone 
director of research. For the past three 
years he had been doing research and 
development work on protective coat- 
ings at Mellon Institute of Industrial 
fesearch. During the war he had also 
been an instructor in plastics, protec- 
tive coatings, and organic chemistry 
for Pennsylvania State College. Prior 
to his association with Mellon Institute, 
Mr. Perrone was with Stoner-Mudge, 
Inc. He is a graduate of Pennsylvania 
State College, where he received his 
Master of Science degree, and is a mem- 
ber of American Chemical Society, 
Pittsburgh Chemical Society, Pitts- 
burgh Chemist Club, Society of Plastic 
Engineers, and Paint & Varnish Pro- 
duction Club. 
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Rewards Veteran Employes 


Calco Chemical Division, American 
Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, N. J., 
awarded more than 100 employes who 
have served for 25 years or longer 
four-star gold emblems and granted 
them an additional week’s vacation 
with pay at a luncheon in their honor 
on April 3 at the Raritan Valley Farms 
Inn. Quarter-century employes from 
the Bound Brook plant as well as from 
plants and offices in Newark, N. J., 
Providence, R. I., Chicago, Ill., Boston, 
Mass., and Damascus, Va., were invited 
guests. The Calco employes so hon- 
ored represent but one group of some 
398 members of the American Cyana- 
mid family who have served the com- 
pany 25 years or more and who are 
being similarly honored. 

Employes who have served 10 years 
or more will also receive gold emblems 
as authorized by Cyanamid’s president, 
W. B. Bell, in a letter to all employes 
of the American Cyanamid Co. and 
subsidiaries. According to Mr. Bell, no 
fewer than 3,537 employes have served 
continuously ten years or more. Of the 
total number, 1,189 are Calco person- 
nel. 

Arthur A. Rauchfuss has been ap- 
pointed an assistant sales manager of 
the Calco Chemical Division, in charge 
of sales of dyestuffs and intermediates 
to the dry color manufacturers. Mr. 
Rauchfuss received his B.S. from the 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn and 
in 1911 joined the Robert Gair Co., 
Brooklyn, remaining with that organi- 
zation until 1918. During World War 
I he served with the Chemical Warfare 
Service as a civilian chemist, and in 
1919 he became associated with the 
Calco organization, where he has been 
closely identified for many years with 
the development and sale of Calco prod- 
ucts to the “Lake” trade. 


Theodore G. Sullivan is president of 
the recently organized Sulco, Inc., 226 
Orange Rd., Montclair, N. J... which 
will specialize in the production and 
sale of dispersed colors for rubber and 
plastics. Mr. Sullivan has been en- 
gaged in the color field for a number 
of years and is well known in the 
rubber industry. 


Warwick Chemical Co., West War- 
wick, R. I., a subsidiary of Sun Chem- 
ical Corp.. has opened a Philadelphia 
office at 29 N. Sixth St., which will 
represent all Warwick products in 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, 
western New York, and most of New 
Jersey. D. S. Chamberlain, a vice presi- 
dent of the Warwick company, will be in 
charge of the new office, and working 
with him will be Max Lane and Ken- 
neth Glace. 

Mr. Glace recently was discharged 
from the Army with the rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel after five years with the 
Quartermaster Corps. Prior to enter- 
ing military service Mr. Glace, a gradu- 
ate chemical engineer from Lehigh Uni- 
versity, had extensive experience in 
the textile industry and at one time 
was chief chemist for the R. K. Laros 
Silk Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
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Improved Products Announced 


Last month the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, announced several 
new developments among its products, 
including the following. 

Successful production of a high solids 
synthetic rubber latex was announced 
by L. B. Sebrell, director of the Good- 
year research laboratory. The new 
synthetic latex, in addition to use in 
new products and improvements in old 
ones, is expected to end the shortages 
created by the lack of natural rubber 


latex. Furthermore the synthetic latex 
will probably find even larger uses 
than the natural material since its 


formula can be varied through a wide 
range to meet specific requirements. 
When GR-S rubber was developed, it 
was found that the latex thus formed 
was not suitable for use in the manu- 
facture of dipped articles or for many 
of the other uses to which natural rub- 
ber latex had been put. Attempts made 
to thicken or cream the latex, as was 
formerly done with the natural mate- 
rial, were unsatisfactory, owing largely 
to the small size of the particles in the 
synthetic latex. Attempts were then 
made to alter the method of polymeri- 
zation so that a latex of the desired 
thickness was produced in the first 
place. The method, as finally devel- 
oped by Goodyear scientists, depends 
upon alterations in the proportion of 
styrene to butadiene, the use of a mini- 
mum amount of soap in making the 
emulsion, and the development of a 
new method of agitating or stirring the 
mixture during the process of polymer- 
ization. Dr. Sebrell pointed out that 
the use of synthetic latex in the manu- 
facture of water emulsion paints is par- 
ticularly important because of the in- 
creased washability imparted to the 
paints. Besides the use of latex in 
combination with other ingredients 
greatly increases the toughness of ad- 
hesives. 

Goodyear’s “Stretch-Wrap” machine, 
a new type of packaging machine 
adapted for the high-speed wrapping 
of a wide variety of regular or irregu- 
lar shaped articles of varying sizes, 
was shown at the annual Packaging 
Exposition of the American Manage- 
ment Association in Atlantic City, N. J., 
April 2 to 5. The machine, invented 
by A. B. Clunan, manager of Pliofilm 
packaging sales for Goodyear, demon- 
strated its versatility by tightly wrap- 
ping individually in Pliofilm many ob- 
jects ranging from chickens to hard- 
ware to cosmetics. The machine passes 
Pliofilm over electrically heated rollers 
and between two high-speed Airfoam 
belts which cushion the plasticized film 
tightly around surfaces of the object, 
at the same time forcing all air from 
within the formed enclosure. Designed 
so that the belts may travel at speeds 
up to 300 feet a minute, the machine is 
expected to be of great value in the 
vegetable field where speed in prepar- 
ing vegetables for shipment in carload 
lots is essential. The machine is porta- 
ble and can be used in the field wher- 
ever electrical power (110 volts) is 
available. It will also be of value in 
wrapping precision instruments which 
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Goodyear’s New Hi-Way Lug Tire 


may be subject to rust or corrosion in 
shipment or in storage. 

A new type of truck tire with spe- 
cial tread design to meet needs of ve- 
hicles operating both on and off high- 
ways has been put into production by 
Goodyear. Known as the Hi-Way Lug, 
the new tire has a deep, non-skid, ex- 
tra-heavy tread plus a strong rayon 
cord body to provide the cut and bruise 
protection, in addition to traction and 
wearing qualities, needed by tires in 
logging, gravel operating, and coal min- 
ing. According to W. A. Kemmel, Good- 
year’s truck tire sales manager, the 
tire has lugs placed close together for 
smooth rolling and long, even tread 
wear. The alternate long and _ short 
bars provide extra traction for rough 
terrain. Specially compounded rubber 
toughens the tires against road shock 
and guards against separation and 
blowouts. Construction provides effec- 
tive resistance to cutting, snagging, 
and bruising. Rayon cord is used, and 
the extra-heavy rayon breakers mini- 
mize shearing action between tread and 
‘-arcass of the tire. Full production has 
been delayed somewhat by the recent 
steel strike which held up delivery of 
molds. First tires will be made avail- 
able in the three sizes of 9.00, 10.00, 
and 11.00-20. Full production will not 
be reached until some time in June. 

Sour crude oil of the vast West Texas 
fields, long considered the worst enemy) 
of storage tank life, has been subdued 
by  corrosion-resistant Resoweld, a 
Goodyear wartime development. These 
tanks, subjected to the corrosive effect 
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of the oil, have required frequent re- 
placements, and different types of lin- 
ing materials to combat this action 
have given varied success. Two years 
ago a number of tanks were lined with 
?esoweld. A recent inspection showed 
the plastic paint to be unaffected, and 
indications are that it will last longer 
than former linings. Despite its being 
designed for a specific job, new appli- 
cations for Resoweld have been found 
in ceilings, beams, and other surfaces 
exposed to corrosive attack. The coat- 
ing has exceptional resistance to acids, 
alkalies, and salt solutions and is in- 
soluble in aliphatic solvents, water, and 
alcohol. New tests are revealing addi- 
tional advantages, such as ability to 
prevent destruction of metal in oil stor- 
age tanks by electrolytic action. The 
protective paint may be applied by 
spraying, brushing, or dipping and can 
be satisfactorily bonded to metal, con- 
crete and wood. Maximum efficiency 
in combatting corrosion, as well as 
maximum adhesion, is attained by bak- 
ing the films. The film will not frac- 
ture at freezing temperatures and is 
unaffected by average atmospheric 
conditions. The product has found a 
definite place in industry where mod- 
erate corrosion resistance is desired, or 
where cost eliminates complete pro- 
tection by rubber tank lining. 

Mass production of 48,900 two-bed- 
room homes annually, if necessary ma- 
terials and equipment are readily forth- 
coming, was promised by P. W. Litch- 
field, chairman of the board for Good- 
year. Mr. Litchfield told Wilson Wy- 
att, Federal Housing Expediter, that 
Goodyear is ready to help relieve the 
veteran’s housing shortage by utilizing 
idle war plants to manufacture the 
completely assembled homes at the rate 
of 157 a day. The houses will be built 
by Wingfoot Homes, Inc., Goodyear 
subsidiary. Peak production would 
be reached 90 days after installation of 
required plant equipment and receipt of 
priority building materials. The as- 
sembled homes would sell at the fac- 
tory for under $2,500 and would be de- 
livered complete with bathroom and 
kitchen fixtures, built-in beds, bureaus. 
closets, mirrors, and cabinets, ready for 
immediate occupancy. 

The Wingfoot Home is 26 feet long 
and eight feet wide, permitting its de- 
livery by truck over any highway in 
the country. Telescoped wings are 


pushed out at the delivery site to con- 
vert the house into a T-shaped unit 26 
by 15 feet. A front porch and roof are 
attached as the house is moved on to 
its foundations, ready for sewage, Wa- 
ter, gas, and electric connections. Ap- 
plication has been made to government 
agencies for the necessary materials 
to launch the building program, Mr. 
Litchfield said. A sample house was 
trucked from Arizona and put on dis- 
play in Washington, D. C. 

Located in places throughout the 
country where rubber-tired vehicles op- 
erate under the most hazardous condi- 
tions are metallic tires bearing the 
Goodyear trade mark. In appearance 
these tires closely resemble those of 
conventional type, but have a founda- 
tion of fine metal wire of high tensile 
strength firmly bonded with rubber. 
The tires are designed for heavy-duty 
service in such fields as logging and 
strip mining of coal and ore. Wire 
tires were developed during the war as 
a rubber conservation measure, and 
tests showed them to have greater 
strength and bruise resistance and to 
be less susceptible to cutting than con- 
ventional tires. Goodyear’s method of 
constructing the wire tire consists of 
impregnating a layer of thin, high- 
tensile wire between two laminations of 
rubber. The first ply of rubber is 
placed on a building wheel, and rubber 
cement added to insure adhesion of the 
wire, which is then put on by an auto- 
matic device. Cement is then spread 
on the wire before a second lamination 
of rubber is added. The method of 
building from this point is much the 
same as that of constructing a cotton 
or rayon tire. Although the wire tire 
is not yet in volume production, Good- 
year technicians are following with in- 
terest new developments that come out 
of the wire tire’s day-by-day perform- 
ance. Production schedules are under 
vay that promise ultimate release of 
the tire for general use. 


Personnel News 


Appointment of F. R. Shaw as plant 
manager and S. S. Wrobleski as person- 
nel manager for Goodyear’s new me- 
chanical goods manufacturing plant at 
Lincoln, Neb., has been announced by 
F. J. Carter, director of personnel for 
the company. The Lincoln palnt. 
which will manufacture V-belts, draper 
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belts, and radiator and brake hose, is 
expected to commence production in 
early June. During the war both men 
were connected with the Goodyear En- 
gineering Corp., which started and op- 
erated the government owned powder 
bag-loading plant at Charlestown, Ind. 
Veteran Goodyear employes, Mr. Shaw 
has 27 years’ and Mr. Wrobleski 17 
years’ service with the company. 

Return of 11 members of Goodyear’s 
shoe products division from service 
with the Armed Forces and general 
expansion of sales personnel to meet 
increasing demands of both manufac- 
turers and repairmen for the division’s 
new product — Neolite were an- 
nounced by Harry L. Post, shoe prod- 
ucts division manager. Discharged 
recently after two years with the AAF 
in India, Hugh J. O’Donnell, former 
jobber representative in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been assigned to the Akron 
staff as special contact man for the 
shoe repair trade. C. B. Marks, who 
also served as a jobber representa- 
tive in New York prior to his 2'% years’ 
army service, has been assigned the 
Philadelphia territory. Among promo- 
tional salesmen who have concluded 
their careers with the Armed Forces 
and are now back at their civilian posts 
are: P. T. Delmar and Alfred Pomiecka, 
Pittsburgh; Robert Merchant, Boston; 
A. R. Harting, Oklahoma City; Charles 
Heacock, Cleveland; E. L. Krieger, New 
York; D. B. Michell, Wilkes Barre; W. 
E. Swan, Detroit; and W. W. Young, 
Indianapolis. 

Two War Department citations in 
“appreciation for patriotic service in 
position of trust and responsibility” 
have been received by R. T. Brown, who 
from 1940 through September, 1945, 
served as manager military products 
engineering for the Goodyear company. 
Citations were made for engineering 
and managerial advice to chief of Ord- 
nance as a member, subcommittee on 
rubber products, SAE Ordnance Ad- 
visory Committee, and for outstanding 
services rendered in time of war to the 
tank and motor transport development 
program of the Ordnance Department. 
Mr. Brown is currently administrator 
technical operations for Goodyear. He 
is also a member of BIAE, American 
Society of Automotive Engineers, and 
Army Ordnance Rubber Advisory Com- 
mittee. He has been with Goodyear 27 
years. 

Speaking before the Association of 
National Advertisers last month, Ver- 
non H. Jones, director of Goodyear’s 
visual merchandising laboratories and 
manager of the store planning and dis- 
play department, stressed the need of 
coordinated marketing planning and 
teamwork between manufacturer and 
retailer. Such a program should pro- 
vide proper store planning, with good 
functional layout and design making the 
most of existing space and providing 
maximum display facilities. In addition 
there should be proper displays with 
scientific merchandise arrangements 
that are keyed to consumer demand 
and have visual appeal. Emphasizing 
the practicability of such a coordinated 
program, Mr. Jones discussed the work 
of Goodvear’s visual merchandising 
laboratories as an example, showing the 
value of their activities in specific in- 
stances to retailers desiring to improve 
or expand their facilities and marketing 
programs. 
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Timken Advances Several 


Walter F. Green has been promoted 
to assistant manager of the Timken 
Roller Bearing Co’s division of re- 
search and development; while Joseph 
M. Roshong has been named superinten- 
dent of the division, and Harley J. Ur- 
bach has been appointed works engi- 
neer, taking over the former duties of 
Mr. Green. 

The latter started 
January, 1935, as a tool designer in 
the former experimental department. 
Later transferred to the works engi- 
neering department as a machine de- 
signer, in May, 1941, Mr. Green was 
made assistant to C. M. Maratta, chief 
works engineer, and held that position 
until his present appointment. He re- 
ceived his education at the University 
of Cincinnati and is a member of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. 

Mr. Roshong joined the company in 
February, 1923, in the engineering de- 
partment and in 1935 began working in 
the former experimental department. 

Mr. Urbach came to Timken in Au- 
gust, 1933, after being graduated from 
the University of Nebraska. Starting 
in the railroad engineering department, 
he later was transferred to the fuel in- 
jection equipment division of the engi- 
neering department. In 1940, Mr. Ur- 
bach was transferred to the works en- 
gineering department. He is a member 
of the Society of Automotive Engineers. 

F. R. MacFadyen has been trans- 
ferred from the Milwaukee office to the 
engineering department at Timken 
headquarters in Canton as industrial 
engineer in which capacity he will act 
as assistant to M. Weckstein and 
Paul Haager. graduate of Cornell 
University in 1935, Mr. MacFadyen be- 
gan working for the company that 
same year and spent 2!» years in the 
industrial sales training program. He 
then was sent to the company’s St. 
Louis office as industria! sales engi- 
neer and later served in the Houston 
office in the same capacity. During 
the war Mr. MacFadyen assisted in the 
plant expansion program at Canton. 
He also is a member of the A.S.M.E. 


with Timken in 





New Hall Vice President 


The C. P. Hall Co., Akron, has an- 
nounced the promotion of Thomas L. 
Stevens to vice presidency as of April 
15. Mr. Stevens, a member of the 
chemical concern for 16 years, was 
chosen to fill the vacancy resulting 
from the death of Arthur E. Warner 
on April 3rd. Mr. Warner had been 
vice president since 1936. 

A graduate of Akron University, Mr. 
Stevens began his career in the rubber 
industry with the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. in 1927. Three years 
later he joined the Hall organization, 
first as warehouse manager and then 
as a sales representative. Mr. Stevens 
now is vice president of a chemical 
manufacturing firm which serves the 
rubber industry on a nation-wide scale 
through the home office in Akron and 
affiliated C. P. Hall companies in Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles. He is a past 
chairman of the Akron Rubber Group, 
and a member of the Akron City and 
Fairlawn Country clubs. 
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Firestone XR-SB Light-Weight Helicopter 





Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
is redeeming, through operation of the 
sinking fund, $1,875,000 of 20-Year 3% 
debentures, due May 1, 1961, on May 1, 
1946, at 100%; % of the principal there- 


of together with accrued interest to 
May 1, 1946. 

The XR-9B, the first lightweight 
helicopter to meet AAF military re- 


quirements for speed, maneuverability, 
and easy maintenance, was developed 
and produced, in cooperation with the 
AAF’s Air Technical Service Command, 
by G & A Aircraft, Inc., Willow Grove, 
Pa., a subsidiary of the Firestone and a 
successor to the famous Pitcairn auto- 
giro organization. Newest aircraft to 
be removed from the wartime secrecy 
list, the helicopter has already earned 
a reputation as one of the smoothest 
flying types ever tested at Wright 
Field’s experimental center. The con- 
trols and instruments are so simple and 
responsive that Lt. Col. K. S. Wilson, 
chief of Wright Field’s rotary wing 
section, recently stated that he believes 
that anyone can be taught to fly this 
helicopter in 10 hours or less. Although 
maximum flight performance char- 
acteristics have not yet been revealed, 
it is known that the XR-9B has flown 
faster than 100 m.p.h. Weighing less 
than half as much as a new Ford car, 
the helicopter is easy on the controls, 
free from the jolting vibration that 
has long plagued other helicopter de- 
signs, and easier and simpler to repair 
than other designs. Preliminary per- 
formance data indicate that the XR-9B 
will cruise at approximately 80 m.p.h., 
have a service ceiling over 10,000 feet, 
and a rate of climb of more than 1,000 
feet a minute. Postwar modification 
of the helicopter has led to enlargement 
of the cabin and to other changes that, 
despite its light weight, put it into the 
general-purpose class. It will be able 
to fly taxi service from city centers to 
commercial airports, refuel isolated 
CAA airway beacons, rescue survivors 
from life rafts, dust crops, and fly for- 
est patrol. 


Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, at its 
recent annual shareholders’ meeting 
elected to the directorate to succeed 
W. A. M. Vaughan, who resigned from 
the board last year because of ill 
health, R. J. Thomas, vice president and 
treasurer of the company. At the same 
time the stockholders approved a re- 
tirement plan for salaried employes 
who reach the age of 65, to become ef- 
fective after July 1. This retirement 
plan, similar to that in other rubber 
companies, will affect several hundred 
Seiberling employes. 
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Two Vice Presidents Named 


Appointment of William I. Burt as 
vice president- manufacturing and 
Frank Kk. Schoenfeld as vice president- 
technical, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., 
Rose Bldg., Cleveland, was announced 
last month by W. S. Richardson, presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Burt, formerly general manager 
of plants, has been with the B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, since 1927. Early in 
his career he was made manager of 
the chemical plant in Akron, and later 
assumed direction of all manufacturing 
for the chemical company. Long as- 
sociation with plastics, synthetic rub- 
ber, and chemical production led to 
Mr. Burt’s appointment during World 
War II to the engineering design com- 
mittee of the Rubber Reserve Corp. for 
construction and operation of govern- 
ment synthetic rubber plants, three of 
which Goodrich Chemical is operating. 
The new vice president is a member of 
the American Chemical Society and a 
counsellor of the American Institute of 
Engineering. He is a graduate of Ohio 
State University in chemical engineer- 
ing. 

Dr. Schoenfeld was formerly techni- 
cal director for the chemical company 
and has also been with B. F. Goodrich 
since 1927. He was in charge of poly- 
mer research and technical manager of 
a manufacturing group prior to assum- 
ing direction of all technical operations 
and development including those of the 
three government synthetic rubber 
plants operated by the chemical com- 
pany. Besides Dr. Schoenfeld will be 
in charge of the new semi-works plant 
now under construction, at Avon Lake, 
O., near Cleveland. A graduate in 
chemical engineering from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Dr. Schoenfeld re- 
ceived his doctor’s degree in chemistry 
from Western Reserve University. He 
belongs to the A. C. S. and the Institute 
of Chemical Engineering. 


Goodrich Personnel Changes 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, last 
month made the following announce- 
ments regarding company personnel. 

The wartime switch to synthetic rub- 
ber in auto tires has not interrupted 
the almost unparalleled record of better 
performance at lower price which has 
long characterized the American rub- 
ber industry, said President John L. 
Collyer at the company’s annual stock- 
holders’ meeting on April 16. Today’s 
synthetic passenger-car tire, declared 
Mr. Collyer, contains half again as 
much material as its natural rubber 
predecessor of 25 years ago and gives 
nearly 2'% times the mileage, yet costs 
the consumer about one-third less. Mr. 
Collyer also reported to stockholders on 
the expansion of the company’s sales 
activities and establishment of manu- 
facturing connections in foreign coun- 
tries, a new division, the International 
B. F. Goodrich Co., having been formed 
to administer that work. 

At the meeting four directors, 
Thomas McInnerney, Wesson Seyburn, 
Langbourne Williams, Jr., and Sir Wal- 
rond Sinclair, were elected for new 
terms of three years each. 

M. G. Huntington has been named 
assistant general manager of the asso 
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ciated tire line sales division, succeed- 
ing Chester E. Carroll, promoted to di- 
yision general manager, following the 
recent retirement of Harry E. Keller. 
The division merchandises Brunswick, 
Diamond, Hood, and Miller tires, tubes, 
and accessories. Mr. Huntington start- 
ed with Goodrich in 1923 after studying 
business administration at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and has handled 
many sales, advertising, and sales pro- 
motion assignments. 

Two changes in the field organiza- 
tion of Goodrich’s industrial products 
sales division were made last month. 
C. M. Christensen, Denver district man- 
ager since 1941, is now special mining 
representative in the Rocky Mountain 
area; while John S. Gulledge, St. Louis 
district manager before he entered the 
service on April 1, 1942, has been 
named acting district manager at Den- 
ver. 

Walter J. Haecker, formerly general 
supervisor for the Pittsburgh district, 
has been made manager of the Jack- 
sonville, Fla., district of the tire re- 
placement sales division, succeeding the 
late Dewitt B. Hosman. An alumnus 
of Notre Dame University, Mr. Haeck- 
er signed with Goodrich in 1926 and 
held several responsible positions at 
various branches before his recent pro- 
motion. 

Charles H. Kanavel, with Goodrich 
since 1933, has been named district 
manager of the company’s automotive, 
aviation, and government sales divi- 
sion with headquarters in Los Angeles, 
Calif., to succeed Joe E. Earll, resigned. 
Mr. Kanavel, formerly manager of the 
company’s industrial tire and track de- 
partment in Akron, joined Goodrich 
the year after he was graduated from 
Purdue. He has held various positions 
in the company’s production, engineer- 
ing, and development organizations, 
Was assistant manager of government 
sales in Washington, D. C., and served 
as manager of war products depart- 
ment during the ermergency. 

W. D. Jones has been made manager 
of the industrial tire and track division. 
A graduate of Yale University, with 
the company since 1942 as a sales engi- 
neer on rubber tracks, Mr. Jones suc- 
ceeds Mr. Kanavel. 

Harry N. Roberts, recently returned 
from the Navy, has been appointed 
manager of battery and spark plug 
sales, to succeed T. H. Clarke, assigned 
other duties. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Mr. Roberts 
joined Goodrich as a wholesale sales- 
man in the Cleveland district in 19385, 
became wholesale sales supervisor in 
1939, general sales supervisor in 1941, 
and in 1942 was transferred to the 
truck tire sales department in Akron, 
from which he went into naval service 
in 1948, 

Wm. M. Stewart has rejoined the 
staff of the International B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Goodrich’s export division, 
after nearly four years as an officer 
in the U. S. Navy. Mr. Stewart, a 
graduate of Wake Forest College, 
joined the company’s export division in 
1936. 

Recognition of the retailer as an 
effective critic of the manufacturer’s 
advertising designed to help sell retail 
goods has been advanced through a 
novel druggists’ sundries ad-rating con- 
test sponsored by Goodrich, according 


to the contest judges, Robert L. Swain, 
John W. McPherrin, and Godfrey M. 
Lebar, editors, respectively, of Drug 
Topics, American Druggist, and Chain 
Store Age.. The contest, which drew 
8,729 entries from drugstore owners 
and employes in all parts of the coun- 
try, also emphasized the importance of 
the “news angle” in advertising. The 
ads most consistenly given top rating 
were those which presented the most 
novel and interest-compelling subject 
matter. Entrants in the contest at- 
tempted to rate 12 Goodrich drug sun- 
dries advertisements in the same order 
of preference given them by 214 repre- 
sentative consumers in a secret advance 
survey conducted by Daniel Starch & 
Staff, New York, N. Y. Cash prizes 
totaling $1,500 were sent to &3 prize 
Winners in all parts of the country, 
with the first prize of $500 going to a 
drugstore manager in Shreveport, La. 
The judges congratulated Clyde O. De- 
Long, Goodrich sundries sales manager, 
and Jay E. Miller, industrial products 
sales promotion and advertising man- 
ager, upon the effectiveness of the con- 
test. The advertisements used were 
similar in format and style to the in- 
dustrial products advertising campaign 
for which Goodrich was awarded top 
honors by Associated Business Papers. 


The top award for 1945 in the annual 
advertising competition of Associated 
Business Papers, an organization em- 
bracing 129 leading American trade 
publications, went to Goodrich last 
month for three representative ads in 
its industrial products developments 
campaign. They were prepared by the 
Griswold-Eshleman Co., Cleveland. This 
is the fourth consecutive year that 
Goodrich has taken an award in this 
contest. Presentation was made to 
Jay E. Miller, advertising and sales 
promotion manager of the company’s 
industrial products division, at a lunch- 
eon in the Hotel Biltmore, New York, 
Nis 


Industrial tires made with a special 
synthetic rubber compound to resist the 
destructive action of oils, greases, and 
salt brine, as well as other severe serv- 
ice conditions, have been announced by 
Goodrich. The special compound can 
be furnished on industrial tires of all 
standard sizes, in both the Vulc-On 
and Pressed-On types manufactured by 
the company. In addition to resisting 
the action of oils, greases, and brines, 
the new compound has less rolling re- 
sistance than regular construction _in- 
dustrial tires made with either natural 
or GR-S rubber and has much more 
resistance to cutting and chipping. 

The company is now supplying elec- 
trically heated rubber for the intake 
cowls of jet-propelled or jet-assisted 
airplanes. These rubber facings aid 
the engine cooling system by keeping 
ice away. According to James S. Ped- 
ler, manager of Goodrich’s aeronautical 
division, the jet cowls direct the flow of 
air from the plane’s leading edge over 
the starter, generator, and other engine 
accessories to keep them cool. Accumu- 
lations of ice in a cowl can stop this 
cooling flow of air as effectively as a 
woolen blanket, and the rubber linings 
for the insides of jet cowls were de- 
veloped to meet this problem. In addi- 
tion to preventing ice formation the fac- 
ings also serve as effective anti-abra- 
sion shoes. 
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Acquires New Factory 


Continuing its program of expansion, 
The General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
has leased a factory building with 18,- 
000 square feet of floor space in Lo- 
gansport, Ind., according to an an- 
nouncement last month by William 
O’Neil, president. The Logansport 
plant will operate as a branch of the 
mechanical goods division of Wabash, 
Ind. Howard Dodge, head of the me- 
chanical goods division, will supervise 
the Logansport operation. Glass run 
channels in which the windows in auto- 
mobiles operate will be made at Logans- 
port. Production was scheduled to start 
May 1, with 150 employes. This num- 
ber is expected to reach 300 when the 
plant gets in full swing, according to 
Mr. Dodge. 

General Tire’s mechanical goods di- 
vision is one of the chief suppliers of 
the automotive industiy, in rubber parts 
for automobiles, and is also very active 
in the electric home cvpliance manu- 
facturing field. 


J. J. Wolverton has |cen appointed 


special representative in southeast 
Texas, according to Harry L. White- 
sell, General’s Houston branch man- 


ager. Mr. Wolverton was associated 
with The General Tire distributer in 
Port Arthur, Tex., before the war, but 
will now travel territory adjacent to 
Houston, where he is making his head- 
quarters. 


Wainright Made a Vice President 
The Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., 
Mansfield, on April 4 held the annual 
meeting of the board of directors at 
which G. W. Stephens was elected to 
his twenty-fourth year as president and 
general manager, and J. S. Wainwright 
was elevated to the new position of vice 
president in charge of sales. Mr. Wain- 
right had been general sales manager 
of the company for 25 years. All other 
officers were reelected at the meeting. 
H. B. Soulen, vice president and factory 
manager; James H. Hoffman, secre- 
tary-treasurer; E. Paul Stephens, as- 
sistant secretary; and Edward E. 
Stephens, assistant treasurer. 
President Stephens in his annual re- 
port to stockholders stated that a large 
portion of the company’s $3,000,000 ex- 
pansion program is completed. Major 
parts in the expansion include a new 
five-story building, an extension of the 
present power facilities which more 
than doubles the previous production 
capacity, and the installation of ma- 


chinery to increase the overall pro- 
duction rate. 
Dayton Chemical Products Labora- 


tories, 1150 W. 42nd St., Dayton, re- 
cently was formed by Stewart L. 
Brams, for the past seven years with 
the cement laboratory of the General 
Motors Inland Mfg. Division, Dayton, 
where he developed several products 
and processes in the adhesion field. The 
new concern will do consulting, re- 
search, and development in all fields of 
applied chemistry, especially on prob- 
lems involving rubber adhesives, bond- 
ing rubber to metal and other materials, 
and adhesives and adhesion problems 
in general. 
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Stauffer Retires from American 
Anode; Yohe Its New President 
Stauffer, who started with 
the rubber industry in 1893, has re- 
tired as president and general man- 
ager of American Anode, Inc., affiliate 
ot The B. F. Goodrich Co., both of 
Akron, it was announced last month 
by John L. Collyer, Goodrich president. 
Mr. Stauffer’s successor is Robert V. 
Yohe, since January 1, 1945, vice presi- 
dent of the company, which makes and 
sells rubber and synthetic latices and 
latex products. 

Dr. Yohe, a graduate of Drake Uni- 
versity and of the University of Min- 
nesota, joined Goodrich in 1931 as a 
research chemist, was named manager 
of the general chemical laboratories in 
1936, and technical superintendent of 
the company’s sundries, sponge rubber 
and latex products division in 1989. 
Named assistant director of synthetic 
rubber research in 1942, he also served 
as technical superintendent of the chem- 
ical division before being made manager 
of the synthetic rubber plant at Louis- 
ville, Ky., which the company operates 
for the government, from which assign- 
ment he went to the American Anode 
organization. 

The retiring president began with 
Goodrich rolling bicycle tire wrappers, 
but after several months became per- 
sonal messenger boy for B. G. Work, 
then works manager and later presi- 
dent of the company for many years. 
Then in 1896, Mr. Stauffer was made 
chief clerk in the sundries department 
and after two years, manager of sun- 
dries packaging, shipping and finished 
goods warehouses. He was promoted 
to assistant plant superintendent in 
1917. His next appointment was as- 
sistant general superintendent of the 
industrial products division in 1925; 
then in 1933 he was named general 
manager of the Miller Rubber Co. divi- 
sion. Next he became assistant gen- 
eral manager of the industrial products 
sales division, in charge of Plant 4, in 
1942, and was elected head of Americar 
Anode on January 1, 1944. 


Burton F. 


Gro-Cord Officers Elected 

At its recent annual meeting, 
Cord Rubber Co., Lima, added two new 
members to the board of directors: 
Rodney P. Lien and Samuel Kk. Mark- 
man. Directors reelected for the ensu- 
ing vear were John A. Campbell, Wil- 
liam D. Rosenberger, F. W. Cook, Vir- 
gil M. Knisely, George H. Knostman, 
Llovd F. Leatherman, Melvin C. Light, 
Kyle L. Menuez, Forest Moor, and 
Harold Smith. 

Officers elected were: Mr. Cook, pre- 
sident; Mr. Menuez, general manager; 
Mr. Knisely, vice president and sales 
manager; Mr. Smith, vice president and 
treasurer; Mr. Moor, secre- 
and Mr. Light, as- 
Leatherman is 


Gro- 


assistant 
tary and treasurer; 
sistant secretary. Mr. 
production manager. 

Gro-Cord Rubber Co., organized in 
1920 by J. E. Grosjean, is celebrating 
its twenty-fifth anniversary. Principal 
products are corded and composition 
soles and heels and floor matting. Em- 
ployes number 225, and, as disclosed at 
service pin award ceremonies recently, 
42% have more than 10 years of serv- 
ice with the company. 


The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, 
recently held a special Welcome Home 
Banquet at the Van Cleve Hotel, Day- 
ton, at which A. L. Freedlander, presi- 
dent and general manager of the com- 


pany, greeted more than 175 World 
War II veterans returning to their 
jobs. The Dayton Rubber service flag 


showed 517 in the Armed Forces, with 
17 gold stars. 

More than 420 members of the Day- 
ton Rubber Ten-Year Club were hon- 
ored at the organization’s first postwar 
banquet held recently in the Biltmore 
Hotel, Dayton. Organized March 12, 
1937, with a membership of 147, the 
Club this year initiated 54 new mem- 
bers, and 15 members advanced from 
the 10- to 15-year group; while 20 were 
inducted into the 20-year division; 19 
members went into the 25-year group, 
including Mr. Freedlander, who was 
welcomed into this senior section by 
Harry S. Mooradian, vice president in 
charge of production. The Dayton 
company was established in 1905. 


M. S. Fetter, treasurer and director 
of Master Tire & Rubber Corp., Find- 
lay, O., has been elected to membership 
in the Controllers Institute of Amer- 
ica, 1 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


MacGregor Golf, Inc., after 117 years 
in Dayton, recently moved to larger 
quarters at 4861 Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati, where new — streamlined 
manufacturing units will be installed, 
according to President Henry P. Cowen. 
New quarters comprise a_ block-long 
four-story structure having 150,000 
square feet of floor space, representing 
an investment of $1,000,000, including 
new machinery and equipment. An 
entirely new manufacturing unit for 
making golf balls is being set up under 
the supervision of C. C. Ryden, a vet- 
eran in golf ball production. 


MIDWEST 


Electric Industrial Truck Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Ill., has announced that 
results of its recent survey show that 
rubber and rubber goods manufactur- 
ers rank twelfth among the nation’s 
private industrial users of electric in- 
dustrial trucks. In the rubber indus- 
try 717 trucks were in use in 61 plants 
as of December 31, 1945, an average of 
about 11 trucks per plant. The survey 
also revealed that some 5,000 plants of 
all types, excluding government owned 
or operated facilities, were using 34,802 
electric trucks as of that date to solve 
their material-handling problem. Ver- 
satility of electric trucks in handling 
different kinds of materials and fin- 
ished products, low operating and main- 
tenance costs, ready availability, plus 
the fact that battery-powered equip- 
ment can be of spark-enclosed construc- 
tion to minimize fume and fire hazards, 
are cited as the basic reasons for elec- 
tric trucks being specified by the rub- 
ber indusiry. 
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Names Two New Officers 

Lake Shore Tire & Rubber Co., Des 
Moines 6, Iowa, last month elected 
Charles Kk. Novotny vice president and 
William C. Waggoner treasurer. Mr, 
Novotny, who will continue also with 
his former duties of factory manager, 
has been with the company since early 
1945. He spent the 15 years prior to 
that time in the manufacturing and re- 
search fields of the rubber industry. 
For several years he was stationed in 
Liberia, West Africa, in connection 
with the operation of a rubber planta- 
tion. Subsequently he was with Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., and 
then Mansfield Rubber & Tire Co., 
Mansfield, O., engaged in research and 
manufacturing activities. The new 
Lake Shore vice president is also a 
graduate of Oberlin College and holds 
a master’s degree in chemical engineer- 
ing. 

Mr. Waggoner retains his former 
post of comptroller and had_ several 
years’ experience in accounting before 
joining Lake Shore in 1944. A gradu- 
ate of the University of Illinois, he is 
also a C.P.A. and a member of the 
American Institute of Accountants. 


Monsanto Announcements 

Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis 4, 
Mo., held its annual shareholders’ meet- 
ing on March 26. As recommended by 
the directors, stockholders authorized 
500,000 shares of preference shares and 
an increase in the authorized common 
stock to 2,000,000 shares. Of the new 
preference stock, 316,967 shares will 
soon be offered to common sharehold- 
ers. Proceeds of the offering will be 
used to retire the 210,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock now outstanding at a cost 
of $22,675,000, excluding accrued divi- 
dends, and to meet in part the costs of 
expansion. Stockholders also reelected 
corporate officers and directors and re- 
turned to the board L. F. Nickell, of 
London, managing director of Mon- 
santo Chemicals, Ltd. 

Monsanto has announced that its sci- 
entists have reformulated a 66-year-old 
German chemical reported to produce 
the most versatile, efficient, and long- 
lasting textile preservative known to 
man. When properly formulated and 
applied at textile mills to fabrics, the 
chemical affords durable protection 
against air-borne superficial and _ rot- 
ter-type fungi, as well as against scil- 
inhabiting organisms, thus greatly in- 
creasing the serviceability of domestic, 
industrial, agricultural, and military 
fabrics. The parent compound, copper 
8-quinolinolate, was discovered by Ger- 
man chemists about 1880, but had no 
commercial use until Monsanto’s inves- 
tigation disclosed its potentialities as a 
fungicide. It will be marketed under 
the trade name of Milmer, and the com- 
pany emphasizes that it is a preserva- 
tive for mill application only. Water 
sprays, weather exposure, sunlight, and 
laundering appear to have little or no 
effect on its permanence as a textile 
preservative. It is free from objection- 
able odor, compatible with water re- 
pellent and fire retardant textile fin- 
ishes, and has been found relatively 
free from skin irritation or toxicity to 
humans. Textiles treated with the 
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Perbunan is an engineering material controlled 
carefully, tested strenuously. A material which fits the 
specific service demanded by a definite industry. 

The two Perbunan compounds shown illustrate Per- 
bunan’s adaptability to the automotive field. These 
compounds, specifically made for automotive engineers, 
illustrate how an engineered material can be versatile, 
meeting the requirements of many other industries. 

We've advertised these compound applications 
to the automotive industry. Take advantage of 
our automotive trade advertising, and of Per- 
bunan quality, economy and versatility. 

Stanco rubber technologists are ready to help with 
your tough problems. Don’t hesitate to get in touch 
with the nearest Stanco Distributors Office. 





PERBUNAN 


RE6.U.6. PAT. OFF. 





THE SYNTHETIC RUBBER THAT 
RESISTS OIL, COLD, HEAT AND TIME 


STANCO DISTRIBUTORS, INC., 26 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y.; First Central Tower, 
106 South Main Street, Akron 8, Ohio; 
221 North LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Illinois. 
West Coast Representatives—H. M. Royal 
Inc., 4814 Loma Vista Avenue, Los Angeles 
11, California. Warehouse stocks in Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey; Los Angeles, California; 
Chicago, Illinois; Akron, hio; and Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 
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COMPOUND NUMBER 
Perbunan 26 
GR-S 


Zinc Oxide 

Stearic Acid 

S. R. F. Black 

Santocure 
Tetramethylthiuram Disulfide 
Paraplex G-25 

Durez Resin 12687 


Cured 60 


minutes at 287 F 


eee te 


Shore Hardness 

Tensile psi 

Elongation per cent 

a, at 300 per cent Elongation 


Compression Set 30 per cent 
és Constant 


70 hrs at 212 F 
70 hrs at 250 F 


Ovenaged 70 hrs at 212 F 


Shore Hardness points change 
Tensile psi 
Elongation per cent 


Aged ASTM Test Oil = 
at 300 F Number One— 70 hrs 


Shore Hardness points change 
Volume Increase per cent 
Tensile psi 

Elongation per cent 


Aged ASTM Test Oil Number Three — 
AASTW Three—70 hrs 


Shore Hardness points change 
Volume Increase per cent 
Tensile psi 

Elongation per cent 
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Perbunan is not a‘scattershot” rubber! 
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chemical are colored a light greenish- 
yellow shade which is light stable and 
a usable pigment for items such as 
awnings, canopies, and upholstery ma- 
terials. Where darker shades are de- 
sired, the color of the preservative can 
be readily masked. When _ properly 
formulated and mill-applied, the fungi- 
cide provides “rot-proofness”’ to textiles 
in intimate contact with the earth, such 
as sandbags and tarpaulins, mildew- 
proof textiles which only occasionally 
contact the ground, such as military 
and many domestic, industrial, and ag- 
ricultural fabrics, and mildew- and 
weather-proof all coated fabrics, cloth- 
ing materials, and other textiles. 

Appointment of Donald Dunwody 
as assistant branch manager of its New 
York sales district was announced by 
Monsanto’s phosphate division. The 
district, with headquarters in New 
York, embraces Pennsylvania, New- 
York, New Jersey, Maryland and 
the western part of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. Mr. Dunwody was gradu- 
ated in 1929 from the University of 
Georgia with A.B. and LL.B. degrees. 
He was in the sales department of the 
Swann Chemical Co. until its acquisi- 
tion by Monsanto in 1935 and since then 
has been a resident salesman in New 
York. From April, 1942, until January, 
1946, he was on leave with the U. S. 
Navy and held the rank of lieutenant 
commander at the time of his dis- 
charge. 

Appointment of Paul G. Marsh as as- 
sistant production manager of Monsan- 
to’s organic chemicals division and the 
promotion of A. J. Pastene to succeed 
him as manager of the company’s John 
F. Queeny plant in St. Louis, were also 
announced last month. In his new po- 
sition, Mr. Marsh will assist B. E. 
Thomas and W. G. Krummrich, divi- 
sional production managers. A native 
of Kansas City, and a graduate of 
Washington University, he has been 
with Monsanto for 23 years. Mr. Pas- 
tene, a native of Boston, was educated 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy and he entered the service of the 
company in 1927. 

E. T. Stehlby, formerly manufactur- 
ing superintendent, was advanced to 
the new position of assistant plant man- 
ager of the John F. Queeny plant. At 
the same location Roy G. Hemming- 
haus, Walter Meyer, and J. W. Mc- 
Crackin were named manufacturing 
superintendents. Mr. Stehlby was born 
in Brooklyn and received his chemical 
engineering degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity. He started with Monsanto in 
1917. 

J. Kenneth Craver, of Monsanto’s 
research staff at St. Louis, has been 
appointed coordinator -of plasticizers 
and resins for the organic chemicals 
division. Mr. Craver, who has special- 
ized in research work in plastics, plas- 
ticizers, and catalytic hydrogenations 
at Monsanto since 1938, will work as 
a group leader in the company’s di- 
visional development department co- 
ordinating operations of the research, 
production. and sales departments in- 
volving plasticizers and resins. A 
native of Jonesboro, Ill., Mr. Craver 
received his education at Murphysboro, 
Ill., schools, Southern Illinois Normal, 
and Syracuse University. He is a mem- 
ber of the American Chemical Society, 
Alpha Chi Sigma, and Mu Tau Pi. In 
1943 he founded the Plastics Club of 
St. Louis. 


Robert E. Holmes has been made di- 
visional export manager for Monsanto 
at Everett, Mass. Holmes, who handled 
Merrimac sales in the Philadelphia area 
will be succeeded by Roy T. Cowing, 
salesman for Chicago, who will be re- 
placed there by Ralph E. Nelson, for- 
merly divisional export manager at Ev- 
erett. 


Safety Council Award 

The National Safety Council, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill., recently presented its 
“Distinguished Service to Safety” 
award to the employes of the National 
Synthetic Rubber Corp., Louisville, Ky. 
As of February 1, this company had 
worked 456 days without a lost-time ac- 
cident. 

At the end of the first half of the 
safety contest, being conducted an- 
nually by the Rubber Section of the 
Council, the average frequency rate for 
all contestants was 9.72, an 11% de- 
crease over the same period last year. 
Of the 60 contestants, 10 have not had 
a lost-time accident. The synthetic di- 
vision has a frequency of 1.80, a reduc- 
tion of 58% over the corresponding pe- 
riod last year. 

The 1946 National Safety Congress 
and Exposition will be held in Chicago 
from October 7-11. The Stevens Ho- 
tel, which will house the exhibits, will 
be headquarters hotel. Meetings will 
also be held in the Blackstone Hotel and 
the Palmer House. 


Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Co., East 
St. Louis, Ill., has sold through under- 
writers, the recently registered with 
the SEC issue of 40,000 shares of cumu- 
lative preferred stock and 31,110 shares 
of common stock, and the net amount of 
the proceeds of this sale, in excess of 
$2,225,000, is being spent in an enlarge- 
ment of each of the company’s plants, 
at East St. Louis and at Barberton, 
O. The company expects that this in- 
crease in its capacity will be completed 
about January 1, 1947, to result in at 
least a 50% rise in the amount of re- 
claimed rubber manufactured. As part 
of its financing program the company 
is now chartered in Delaware, replac- 
ing the previous charter as a Missouri 
corporation. No changes have been 
made, however, in officers or directors 
of other branches of management. 


W. L. McKnight, president of Minne- 
sota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn., 
is one of seven smaller manufacturers 
elected to serve as governors of Na- 
tional Patent Council, Inc., 578 Broad- 
way, Gary, Ind., and to lead a nation- 
wide educational program in defense of 
the patent system. 


CANADA 


Dow Chemical Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Sarnia, Ont., has appointed N. R. Craw- 
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ford president. He previously had heen 
manager of the styrene plant of Dow 
Chemical Co. in Los Angeles, Calif. Ix 
his new capacity Mr. Crawford will di. 
rect the company’s Dominion expansion 
projects, including completion of a 
polystyrene plant in Ontario, expected 
to be in operation by September, with 


a monthly capacity of 500,000 pounds,. 


Dominion Rubber Activities 


A sales office at 176 London St., W,, 
Windsor, Ont., was opened recently by 
the Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Mon. 
treal, P. O., coincident with the ap- 
pointment of D’Arcy F. McConvey as 
company representative there, repre- 
senting the mechanical goods, tires, 
textiles, and rubber dispersions di- 
visions. Mr. McConvey, who joined Do- 
minion Rubber in 1941, was recently 
connected with the Ottawa _ branch, 
prior to joining which, he had served ia 
the company’s general development 
laboratories in Montreal. Later he act- 
ed as coordinator of civilian respira- 
tors production of the war products di- 
vision of Dominion Rubber, and super- 
vised contracts for inflatable rubber 
craft in relation to the R.C.A.F. Mr. 
McConvey is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto. 

K. E. Pierce has been made general 
credit manager of Dominion Rubber, 
He came to the company in 1933 at 
Moncton, N. B., and after rising to the 
position of branch accountant there, 
was transferred to the head office in 
Montreal, where he held various posi- 
tions in the treasurer’s department 
leading to his recent appointment. Mr. 
Pierce served in the Royal Canadian 
Navy during the war, with the rank of 
lieutenant, Special Branch. 

Production executives of the Canadi- 
and General Electric Co.’s Peterborough 
Works made a tour of inspection of the 
Dominion tire factory April 19. The visit 
was in the nature of an annual recogni- 
tion by Canadian General Electric of 
the industry in which it has placed an 
installation of outstanding importance. 
Enlargement of the manufacturing fa- 
cilities and the development of special 
machinery introduced for the first time 
in Canada in the Dominion factory will 
increase tremendously the rubber com- 
pany’s output of tire and inner tubes. 
The group visiting the plant was head- 
ed by S. O. Shields, production man- 
ager, and included J. Playford, L. Welsh, 
C. Lister, F. Jopling, R. Buchanan, and 
O. H. Boyd, sales manager of the C. G. 
E. Hamilton office. The party was 
received at the plant by A. W. Hop- 
ton, vice president and general man- 
ager of the tire division; J. A. Lucas, 
general sales manager; R. D. Ratz, fac- 
tory manager; and A. C. Mackay, plant 
engineer. 

James V. Hatch has been appointed 
manager of the leather shoe section of 
the footwear division of Dominion Rub- 
ber, to be stationed at the company’s 
plant at St. Jerome, P. Q., headquar- 
ters of its leather shoe manufacture. 
Mr. Hatch entered the boot and shoe in- 
dustry in 1923. In 1948, however, he 
joined the R.C.O.C., serving for three 
vears as officer commanding the No. 1 
Boot Rebuilding Plant, R.C.O.C., Mon- 
treal, with the rank of captain. 
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A SURE Slopyeet ror FOR BLOOMING TROUBLES 


| 


SUN PROCESSING OIL... 


Reduces Amount of Natural Rubber and GR-S, Used by Eastern Manufacturer 


An eastern rubber processor was using an ordinary petroleum product 
to process GR-S and natural rubber. Stocks were difficult to handle and 
he was troubled with surface bloom. 


A Sun Engineer was called in and recommended one of the special proc- 
essing aids, refined by Sun for the rubber industry. 


A saving of 10% in natural rubber and Buna-S content of certain rubber 

products was made possible . . . blooming stopped. The Sun product 

also resulted in effective softening of the vulcanizate. Excessive use of » < i ie 
softener was not required and loss in tensile strength was avoided. 


For faster processing . . . for elimination of blooming, bleeding, cracking 


. for increase in resilience, tensile strength and other properties . . . i ae DU s TR t 7. L 


call in the Sun man near you today. 


SUN OIL COMPANY « Philadelphia 3, Pa. PRODUCTS 


Sponsors of the Sunoco News-Voice of the Air—Lowell Thomas 
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NEW ENGLAND 


The H. O. Canfield Co., manufacturer 
of industrial rubber and synthetic rub- 
ber parts, Bridgeport, Conn., has 
opened a West Coast sales office, with 
H. G. Staley, returned veteran and for- 
mer sales manager of a Midwest supply 
company, as West Coast sales manager. 
According to H. J. Donnelly, president 
of the Canfield company, Mr. Staley 
will personally direct contacts with 
manufacturers in the automotive, avia- 
tion, electrical, and plumbing industries 
as well as in air-conditioning, medical, 
drug, and sundry. He will acquaint all 
West Coast manufacturers whose prod- 
ucts require rubber or synthetic rubber 
parts with the facilities and services 
available to them at the Canfield com- 
pany. 


Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass., 
has named as vice president in charge 
of distribution James S. Barrie, who 
came to the company, now a subsidiary 
of The B. F. Goodrich Co., in 1924. He 
served as district manager and super- 
visor of footwear sales in St. Louis, 
Mo., his native city, and in Chicago, II]. 
Since 1939 he was manager of distri- 
bution in charge of all footwear com- 
mercial activities and distribution. 

Ralph B. Woodbury, purchasing 
agent for Hood Rubber, who retired 
on March 29 after long years of service 
in that position, was honored March 


25 with a dinner at the Copley Plaza, 
Boston, Mass., where he was the guest 
of a large number of suppliers with 
whom he had long been doing business. 


The Connecticut Hard Rubber Co., 
New Haven, Conn., according to Presi- 
dent John Moffitt, is bringing to the 
electrical industry a new tape made by 
coating Fiberglas with Silastic, the 
Dow-Corning silicone rubber. The new 
tape has wide application in the electri- 
cal field because of its high dielectric 
properties, 1100 volts per mil, and its 
ability to retain this strength at tem- 
peratures up to 500° F. without break- 
down or carbonization. It is said to be 
resistant to arcing and corona cutting 
and is waterproof and water repellent. 
The new product is marked under the 
trade name Cohrlastic, and distribution 
is now under way through electrical 
manufacturers, wholesalers, contrac- 
tors, and dealers. It is available in 
rolls of various lengths, widths, and 
thicknesses. At present the demand is 
for 0.010- and 0.015-inch thicknesses as 
insulating wraps for underground 
cables, particularly at “hot spots.” 
Cohrlastic is not sticky, and wraps are 
bound at the ends. Gaskets die-cut 
from the new material are used in 
fluorescent transformers and _ similar 
places where high dielectric strength is 
required at elevated temperatures. 
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William A. Gordon 


Gordon Retires from Farrel 


William A. Gordon has retired as 
product manager of the plastic extruder 
sales division of Farrel-Birmingham 
Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn., and has taken 
up residence on his ranch property in 
California. 

His connection with Farrel-Birming- 
ham covered a period of more than 40 
years, since it was not long after he re- 
ceived his mechanical engineering de- 
gree from Cornell University that he 
first entered the employ of Birmingham 
Iron Foundry, Derby, Conn., in 1904 
as shop superintendent. Mr. Gordon 
was advanced to general superintendent 
in 1912 and placed in charge of engi- 
neering design in 1918, a position he 
held until shortly after Birmingham 
Iron Foundry merged with Farrel 
Foundry & Machine Co. of Ansonia in 
1927. Mr. Gordon was elected a direc- 
tor of the newly formed Farrel-Birm- 
ingham Co., Inc., and took up the duties 
of development engineer, later becom- 
ing manager of the sales division of 
rubber and plastics extruding machin- 
ery. 

During his career Mr. Gordon’s in- 
ventive skill influenced the design of 
many machines built both at Birming- 
ham Iron Foundry and in more recent 
years at Farrel-Birmingham. He not 
only accounted for improvements in 
standard equipment, but invented and 
developed new machines, including the 
Gordon plasticator. 


Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., 77 Franklin 
St., Boston, Mass., has announced that 
Daniel B. Doherty, released from spe- 
cial duty with the Navy, has rejoined 
the carbon black manufacturer to serve 
on its technical sales staff. Mr. Doher- 
tv, who took his A.B. in chemistry at 
Harvard University in 1935, before the 
war was engaged in research in the 
Cabot laboratory on the use of carbon 
black in all its phases, compounding 
rubber, inks, paints, and lacquers. He 
entered the service in August, 1941, do- 
ing development and research work on 
protective coatings and corrosion resis- 
tance and specialized studies of electro- 
platings as applied to machine tools. 
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No IS THE TIME to prepare for the future 
... to analyze production equipment 
requirements . . . to make ready for definite 
selections that will enable you to move quick- 
ly into postwar production ... For 40 years 
Erie Foundry has designed and built hydraulic 
presses for rubber and more recently, for 
plastics to meet special requirements—some 


small, many of the big multiple type... It 





will pay you to put your requirement up to 
us. Bulletin 334 is yours for the asking. 


*& MOULDING PRESS 


ERIE FOUNDRY COMPANY : frie, Pa., U.S.A. 


DODETROIT/CH ICA GO/INDIANAPOLIS /LOS ANGELES /SAN FRANCISCO 
335 Curtis Buliding / 549 Washington Boulevard / 335 Postal Station Building / 2505 Santa Fe Avenue / 2070 Bryant Street 
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Haartz-Mason-Grower Co., Water- 
town, Mass., has announced a change in 
corporate name to Haartz-Mason, Inc. 
(a Massachusetts corporation). Man- 
agement, personnel, and location re- 
main unchanged. 


FINANCIAL 


American Cyanamid Co., New York, 
N. Y., and subsidiaries. For 1945: net 
profit, $6,213,054, equal to $2.02 a com- 
mon share, against $6,660,144, or $2.20 
a share, in 1944. 


American Viscose Corp., New York, 


N. Y. For 1945: net profit, $5,191,526, 
equal, after preferred dividends, to 


$2.32 a common share, compared with 
$5,129,940, or $2.28 a share, in the pre- 
vious year; net sales, $119,375,886, 
against $108,483,400. 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., New 
York, N. Y. For 1945: net profit, 
$646.324 equal to $1.53 a share, com- 
pared with $1,225,282, or $2.90 a share, 
in 1944, 


Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and subsidiaries. For 1945: 
net income, $3,513,232, equal to $1.79 a 
share, contrasted with $5,264,465, or 
$3.81 a share, in 1944. 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., and subsidiaries. First quar- 
ter, 1946: net income, $36,639, or 1¢ a 
common share, against $67,670 or 8¢ a 
share, in the 1945 quarter. 


Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc., Balti- 
more, Md. For 1945: net profit, $2,355,- 
073, equal to $3.02 each, on 603,895 com- 
mon shares, against $2,415,072, or $3.69 
each, on 517,625 shares, in the preceding 
year. 

First quarter, 1946; net income, 
$461,768, equal to 54¢ a share, compared 
with $601,180, or 92¢ a share; a year 
earlier. 


Crown Cork International Corp., Bal- 
timore, Md., and wholly owned domes- 
tic subsidiary. For 1945: net profit, 
$251,191, equal to $1.34 each on Class A 
shares, contrasted with $248,561, or 
$1.32 a share, in 1944. 


De Vilbiss Co., Toledo, O. For 1945: 
net income, $468,432, equal to $4.43 
each on 97,931 common shares, against 
$290,217, or $2.61 each on 97,970 shares, 
the year before. 


Detroit Gasket & Mfg. Co., Detroit, 
Mich. For 1945: net profit, $354,501, 
equal to $1.51 a common share, con- 
trasted with $453,658, or $1.91 a share, 
the year before. 


Dividends Declared 


CoMPANY Stock 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. ge cls.s 0 cca 
Baldwin Rubber Co. aria re Com 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co Com 
Collyer Insulated Wire Co... Com 


Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc... eee oo 


Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co..... Com 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co.... A’ 
Detroit Gasket & Mfg. Co. : .Com 
Detroit Gasket & Mfg. Co..... ee. 
DeVilbiss Co. ae ‘ eee 
General Cable Corp. : . 24% Pid. 
General Tire & Rubber Co Com 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co... Pfd. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. ‘ Com 
Hercules Powder Co..... Pfd. 
Johnson & Johnson Sag 2% Pfd. 
Lee Rubber & Tire Corp. Com. 
Raybestos Manhattan, Inc. ; .....Com 
Thermoid Co. ‘o> Pe nek eani en ees 
Unioa Asbestos & Rubber Co. Com 
United Elastic Co............ Com. 
S.S. White Dental Mfg. Co... Com. 


Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 
Nine months ended February 28, 1946; 
net income, $5,425,500, equal to $3.61 a 
common share, compared with $6,172,- 
376, or $4.61 a share, in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 


Eagle Picher Co., Cincinnati, O., and 
subsidiaries. Year ended November 30, 
1945: net income, $1,392,412, equal to 
$1.56 a share, contrasted with $1,259,- 
299, or $1.88 a share, in the preceding 
year. 


Flinkote Co., New York, N. Y., and 
subsidiaries. Twelve weeks to March 
23, 1946: net income, $541,084, equal 
to 46c each on 1,033,921 common shares, 
against $641,698 (revised), or 60¢ each 
on 1,014,408 shares, in the like period 
last year; net sales, $10,034,842, against 
$8,517,673. 


General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
For 1945: consolidated net income, 
$188,268,115, equal, after preferred 
dividends, to $4.07 a common share, 
contrasted with $170,995,865, or $3.68 
a share, a year earlier. 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. First quarter, 1946: net earnings, 
$1,751,253, against $1,467,611 in the 
same period of 1945; provision for 
taxes, $1,087,426, against $4,281,729. 


Hewitt Rubber Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
For 1945: net profit, including seven 
months’ operation of Robins Conveyors, 
Inc., $441,020, equal to $1.59 a share, 
against $519,985, or $3.09 a share, in 
1944. 


Master Tire & Rubber Corp., Findlay, 
O. For 1945: net income, $312,380, 
equal to $1.99 each on 156,721 common 
shares, contrasted with $300,845, or 
$1.92 a share, in the previous year. 


Thiokol Corp., Trenton, N. J. For 
1945: net loss, $13,827, compared with 
net profit of $11,996 in 1944; sales, 
$1,397,792, against $1,247,369. 
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Stock or 

Rate PAayABLE Rec orp 
$0.25 Apr. 22 Apr. 12 
0.175 Apr. 22 Apr. 15 
0.50 q May 25 May 15 
0.30 q Apr. 1 Mar. 23 
0.50 q June 15 May 24 
0.20 Apr. 25 Apr. 10 
0.50 q Apr. 25 Apr 10 
0.25 Apr. 25 Apr. 10 
0.30 q June 1 May 15 
0.175 q Apr. 15 Mar. 30 
1.75 accum. May 1 Apr. 19 
0.25 q May 31 7. 21 
1.25 q. June 15 May 15 
0.75 iner June 15 May 15 
1.25 «¢ May 15 May 3 
1.00 q May 1 Apr. 12 
0.50 q May 1 Apr. 15 
0.375 June 19 May 27 
0.625 q May 1 Apr. 25 
0.175 July 2 June 10 
).50 June 10 May lf 
0.35 q. May 14 Apr. 29 


Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., Norwalk, 
Conn. Fourth quarter, 1945: net profit, 
$135,403, equal to 63¢ each on 202,230 
common shares. 


O’Sullivan Rubber Corp., Winchester, 
Va. For 1945: net income, $328,326, 
against $162,721 a year earlier; gross 
sales, less returns and allowances, $6,- 
937,993, against $7,264,042. 


Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla., and subsidiaries. For 1945: net 
income, $22,571,509, or $4.59 each on 
4,916,987 outstanding shares, against 
$20,952,088, or $4.26 a share in 1944, 


Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J., and 
subsidiaries. For 1945: net income, 
$475,194, equal to 63¢ a common 
share, contrasted with $754,565, or 


$1.11 a share, the year before. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co., Can- 
ton, O. For 1945: net income, $5,379,- 
511, equal to $2.22 a common share, 
against $6,293,590, or $2.60 a share, in 
1944, 


Union Asbestos & Rubber Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. For 1945: net profit, $537,429, 
against $585,662; in 1944 sales, $8,022,- 
781, against $10,615,342. 


U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., New 
York, N. Y. For 1945: net income, 
$223,176, against $51,222 a year earlier. 


Improved Fatty Acid 


The commercial availability of Pal- 
malene, a palm fatty acid of medium 
titre, has been announced by the Beacon 
Co., Boston, Mass. This material repre- 
sents a further refinement of a previous 
product of the same name, but is now 
more suitable for use in the rubber in- 
dustry. The material is expected to fill 
a definite need in view of the present 
shortage of available fats. Palmalene’s 
specifications include a_ saponification 
number of 180-185, an iodine number of 
55-60, and a titre of 30. 
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experience has accumulated 
in the use of these 2 
rubber pigments 


A considerable amount of actual 
plant experience has been gained in the 
use of Calcene T and Silene EF 


since these two compounding agents were 





introduced to the rubber industry. 

If you have not yet explored the interesting 
possibilities these two pigments offer 
your products, you should write today 


for information and free, working samples. 


COLUMBIA CHEMICALS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY + COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


PRET 











resent | 


lene’s 
‘ation 
yer of 


FIFTH AVENUE at BELLEFIELD, PITTSBURGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA «+ Chicago + Boston - St. Louis » Pittsburgh 
New York ¢ Cincinnati « Cleveland + Philadelphia » Minneapolis + Charlotte + San Francisco 
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CALCENE T 


Calcene T—A specially pre- 
pared, coated, precipitated 
calcium-carbonate product of 
extremely fine particle size— 
confers high tensile strength, 
resistance to tear and abrasion, 
low modulus, smooth, fast ex- 
trusion and good general proc- 
essing properties to rubber 
stocks. A pigment of wide 
utility. 


SILENE EF 


Silene EF—The nearest ap- 
proach to a “white carbon 
black.” A white, finely di- 
vided, precipitated, hydrated 
calcium silicate—confers high 
modulus, hardness, tear resis- 
tance,and good tensile strength 
up to high loadings. Its use is 
constantly expanding for many 
synthetic and natural rubber 
products. 


COLUMBIA ESSENTIAL 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
Soda Ash» Caustic Soda Liquid 
Chlorine » Sodium Bicarbonate 
* Pittchlor (Calcium Hypo- 
chlorite) * Silene EF (Hydrated 
Calcium Silicate) * Calcium 
Chloride * Soda Briquettes 
(Iron Desulphurizer)* Modified 
Sodas * Caustic Ash * Phosflake 
(Bottle Washer)*CalceneT(Pre- 
cipitated Calcium Carbonate) 
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OBITUARY 


Eugene H. Clapp 

UGENE H. CLAPP, vice president 

of New Jersey Rubber Co., Taun- 
ton, Mass., died suddenly at his home 
in Swampscott, Mass., March 18. Born 
in Boston, Mass., September 28, 1872, 
he attended the Boston English High 
School and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

The son of the pioneer rubber re- 
claimer, Eugene H. Clapp, Sr., who 
founded the E. H. Clapp Rubber Co., E. 
H. Clapp, Jr., had been engaged in the 
rubber manufacturing business all his 
life. At the time of his death, Mr. 
Clapp was actively engaged in business 
as treasurer and a director of the New 
Jersey Rubber Co., Penobscot Chemical 
Fibre Co., a company founded by his 
father, and the Tilestone Hollingsworth 
Co., and wes a director in several other 
firms. 

Mr. Clapp was a member of the Al- 
gonquin, Eastern Yacht, Thursday, 
Brae-Burn Country, Tedesco Country, 
and The Country clubs. He also be- 
longed to the Massachusetts Lodge AF 
& AL, Joseph Warren Commandery 
KT, Beacon Society, First Corps Cadets 
Veterans Association, and the Senior 
Golf Association. 

Funeral services were held at the 
Old South Church, Boston, March 21. 

Two sisters survive. 


William J. O’Brien 
ILLIAM J. O’BRIEN, rubber 
thread technologist and consult- 
ant, died at his home in West Haven, 
Conn., April 9. His entire business ca- 
reer of 55 years was spent in the rubber 
thread field. 

Mr. O’Brien was born in Westchester, 
N. Y., August 7, 1863. He started work 
with the Easthampton Rubber Thread 
Co., Easthampton, Mass., as office boy 
in 1876 and rose to superintendent. 
Then in 1896 he founded the O’Brien 
Rubber Thread & Webbing Co. Later 
he spent some time in Russia and in 
1911 joined The B. F. Goodrich Co., as- 
sisting in the development of the float- 
ing and all-tape golf balls. In 1921 the 
deceased designed the plant layout for 
the Chatham Mfg. Co. at Portland, 
Conn,. the first rubber thread plant to 
have a completely air conditioned mill 
room and thread finishing room. Mr. 
O’Brien was factory manager here until 
his retirement in 1931. 

He is survived by his wife, a son, a 
sister, and a brother. 

Funeral services were held in Wes: 
Haven, with interment in Albany, N. Y. 


Frank K. Starbird 


FTER a long illness Frank Kilburn 
Starbird, retired advertising man- 
ager of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, O., died in a hospital there 
on March 9. Funeral services were con- 
ducted March 12 from Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, Akron, followed 
by interment in Rose Hill Cemetery. 
The deceased was first employed by 
Firestone in its advertising display de- 


partment on March 9, 1916. Then in 
July, 1918, he was transferred to the 
western sales division and subsequently 
became manager of the pneumatic sales 
department. Later Mr. Starbird was 
made manager of the northwestern dis- 
trict with headquarters in Minneapolis, 
Minn., and in January, 1920, was pro- 
moted to the western sales manager- 
ship, with headquarters in Akron. In 
July, 1928, he returned to the adver- 
tising department and in 1933 became 
advertising manager, a position he held 
until his retirement in 1942. He con- 
tinued, however, as advertising coun- 
sel until his illness began last Novem- 
ber. 

Mr. Starbird was born November 27, 
1886, in New London, O. He attended 
the local grade and high schools and 
Ohio State University. 

He leaves his wife, a son, and two 
sisters. 


Arthur E. Warner 

RTHUR E. WARNER, 64, vice 

president of the C. P. Hall Co., 
Akron, O., died at his home there on 
April 3 after a short illness. He had 
been associated with the chemical man- 
ufacturing company for 16 years and 
had been vice president since 1936. 

Following his graduation from Buch- 
tel College in 1903 with a B. S. degree, 
Mr. Warner joined The B. F. Goodrich 
Co. as assistant to the chief chemist. In 
1907 he became chief chemist at the 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co. Two years 
later, however, he went to the Miller 
Rubber Co. as chief chemist. During 
his ten years with Miller he traveled in 
Malaya and the Dutch East Indies to 
study marketing and plantation work. 
He joined the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. in 1919. 

Mr. Warner belonged to the American 
Chemical Society and the Ohio Society 
of Licensed Professional Engineers, as 
well as the Akron University, Ex- 
change, and Fairlawn Country Clubs. 
He was also a past chairman of the Ak- 
ron Rubber Group and the Akron Sec- 
tion of the A.C.S. 

Surving are the widow, one son, a 
daughter, a brother, and four grandchil- 
dren. 

Funeral services were held April 5 in 
Akron. Burial was in Glendale Ceme- 
tery. 





Foreign Trade Opportunities 
(Continued from page 232) 

John Dorr, 6a King Street, Kingston, Jamaica: 
footwear. 

Mahus Bernstein, representing ““AMPA”’, Ltd., 
16 Petah Tiqva Rd., Tel-Aviv, Palestine: tires, 
radios. 

Shaul Schneider, representing American Mid- 
dle East Trading Co., 4 Hess St., Tel-Aviv, Pal- 
estine: plastics. 

Ricardo Marciaq, Cuba Ave. and E. 40th St., 
representing Colon Motors Inc., both of Colon, 
Panama: automobile tires and accessories. 

J.C. Valente Perfeito, representing Sociedade 
da Representacoes Pluribus, Ltda., 4 Largo do 
Ferreiro, Oporto, Portugal: tires and other rub- 
ber products. 

C. . M. Morgenstierne, Morgenstierne & 
Ofstad, A. S., Oslo, Norway: cables. 

Henri Kaquet, 25 Rue Chaussee, Montegnee, 
Belgium: erasers. 

Mohamed Said Hamid al Nagib, of Sayed 
Hamid al Hagib, Basra, Iraq: tires and pumps. 

R. A. Mia, representing Sulliman Mia & Sons, 
27 Commissioner St., Johannesburg, South. Afri- 
ca: plastic suspenders, combs. 

Felix Enrique Echevarria, Gran Via 48, rep- 


inniA RUBBER WORLD 


resenting Auto Recambios-Echevvaria Hermanos, 
Alemeda de Recalde 70, both of Bilbao, Spain: 
automotive parts and accessories. 

Esders (A la Grade Fabrique), 26 Rue de la 
Vierge Noire, Brussels, Belgium: rubber snow 
boots. 

Asker & Co., 17% Stora Nygatan, Goteborg, 
Sweden: rubber thread and rubber band. 

Raoul Goossens-Devreux, Rue des Combattants, 
Wavre, Belgium: braces, elastic, suspenders, 
corsets. 

Lines Bros., Ltd., Morden Rd., Merton, Lon. 
don S. W. 19, England: artificial leather cloth. 

Antoine Scholer, 82 Rue de |’Acierie, Luxem. 
bourg, Luxembourg: corsets and girdles, elastic 
for suspenders, garters. 

Carlos Schmied, of Carlos Schmied & Cia, 
Ltda., Alameda Santos 1362, Sao Paulo, Brazil: 
fountain pens, erasers. 

Andre Ceurvorst, 264-276 Albert Cuipstraat, 
Amsterdam, Netherlands: tires, automotive ac. 
cessories. 

Grande Maison de Blanc S. A., 32 Rue du 
Marche aux Poulets, Brussels, Belgium: uphol- 
stery, decoration, and clothing materials, shoes, 
impregnated fabrics. 

Surrey Trading Co., Ltd., 18 St. Mark’s Hill, 
Surbiton, Surrey, England: artificial leather. 


Rims Approved and Branded 
By the Tire & Rim Association, Inc. 





Rim Size Mar., 
15” & 16” D.C. Passenger 1946 
16x4.00F....... ; Rae ? ... 245,204 
SPREE ssa cch ce Gasca aces teases “eee 
15x5.00E...... een : 39 ,422 
16x5.00E.... 8,388 
16x5.00F........ 4,795 
15SO00F ....... 2. 10,650 
IGxODOF........- 13,02. 
IGxO00F.......... 4,089 
16x4.00E-Hump.. . 158,745 
15x4.50E-Hump... 52,787 
LS ae 9,881 
LS ee 6,838 
PEPIN aie os SIR kee cee ie tO irs 26 , 687 
RipMreEN GY RRC etre Nae Rien oe elias 429 
LS ee eer re ee ee 2.072 
17” & Over Passenger 

SURED 45 G0- Guy eae ae sivslweeen 114 
Flat Base Truck 

IPM IBE ER os nies as th eeesiawkuG eae GNeRd 3.600 
“U4 So) ee 


RRBs on tat eae ee 
IRAR MISH ee hah ee 
20x5 00S. 








6 

24x5 00S. : 2 
SMM IS ate eo paicGis a ae eee 4,005 
NEE Er so cress 1s a alcnerainrg.o Wee NOR Gis 29,513 
EE iia kss Sand awk ee Oe ea wk eee 450 
MME MEMS 2.66 ono siw 4:4 fer '5 ok 3.3 SO AA 1,033 
Ok ee 3,752 
IBk7G8N...... 17 
20x7.33V.. 18,489 
CERIN 6.005 58 8,945 
PANT S8V........+ I Mire i ek 5,411 
MPMMENEN 2. Ass ovens eG uine. 6s hike care eieved 319 
RRININ SS Spee css wes awa tae 1,051 
Tractor and Implement 

aS ao eiakeabs Ad heah-oebene dere 7,806 
PME MNED 60% ooo a6. 3 dine sie BAlE S35 ede els 16,607 
eae sis sc beh ok eae pee aoe ai is 2,713 
NEG A asic Gute are ba asia Ee 1,331 
SUMMER sc cccaheiswreicinel ca eh See whales 1,083 
MMIES Sab vic oc sis HG Gots e res ain Se beenes 3,478 
RMON 25a ois satya ela a a Rosine wlaiaes 1,713 
1) ere 3,955 
oo ere 278 
oT CRRA IS sig aun cyt ar es rN 618 
1g ios ss iene g 5a Wain 899 RG oo 1,470 
PIS MOE ME 25 ss parca divuiren aisles ex sa aaniee 357 
BARGME.... 5. ; 3,348 
MR orc hictecat aie ee 14,936 
W8-28. 264 
W9-24. 1,244 
W10-28 5.215 
W10-36 4,238 
DWS8-38 1,511 
DW9-38 . 18,845 
DW10-26.... 448 
DW10-38.... 4,278 
tiers... .. ee rrr re ee 3,217 
tL a ene ee aes 431 
SPUB Ree hee coy eh cots este ae atealne se 9 , 557 
(27 | Lo US SEES SO enter rere cree 238 
1) OAS eae beets en ee eee 1,677 
OW11-36....... Se er Oe 9,709 
DW11-38. . Secaiv igs as 2,640 
SP WME IED eles nist ie cea Ghkeakess 586 


Earth Mover 
24x15.00....... ee 183 


ee 
UN . 1,276,412 
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RAPID CHARGE AND DISCHARGE... One of 
the Outstanding Features of STRUTHERS WELLS 
[NORTHMASTER] 









VENT CONNECTION FOR #E 
mOVAL OF DUST AND FUMES 
GENERATED OURING MIXING 
OPERATION 





COMPRESSION Ram ov 
LOWERMOST OPER 
a TION CON. 


FINES MATERIALS TO IN. o. 
TENSIVE MIXING f( 


ARO FACED 
FROUGH 
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These are actual photographs of a Struthers Wells 
Northmaster Intensive Mixer which was recently built ——T ee cosaeen aoe 
and installed for a large manufacturer. Te 
















HEAVY DUTY STEEL 
DISPERSTICATO® TYPE 
BLADES CORED FOP 

m OOUNG, 


THERMOCOUPLE ELEMENT 
FOR ACCURATE TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL 


WATER SPRAY CHAMBER 
HEATING O8 COOLING 
JACKET 





structed in accordance with 
ASME Code requirements, or 
with separate cooling nozzles. 
Trough heads are equipped with 
removable steel liners. Mixing 
Chamber walls are protected 
against excessive wear and con- 
tamination by the application of 
Steelite, Colmonoy or other hard 
facing materials best suited to the 
materials being processed. 


Struthers Wells Northmaster In- 
tensive Mixers are available in 
working capacity from 125 gal- 
lons to 400 gallons for - Pigment 
Dispersion - Rubber Cements and 
Dispersions ‘ Mixing, Compound- 
ing, Dispersion, Processing all 
kinds of extremely heavy and 
tenacious materials requiring 
maximum strength, durability 
and efficiency. Mixers are con- 





Write today for descriptive, technical Bulletins. 


STRUTHERS WELLS CORPORATION 


Northmaster Division, Titusville, Penna. 
Plants at Titusville, Pa. and Warren, Pa. 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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Patents and Trade Marks 


APPLICATION 


United States 


2,391,906. Inflatable 
United States Army. 

2,391,907. Track Shoes Having a Pin Passing 
through a Metallic Tube and Elastic Material 
Spacing the Pin from the Tube. H. A. Knox, 
Washington, D. C. 

2,391,959. Sunbathing Apparel of Thin Flex- 
ible, Translucent, Thermoplastic Sheets Contain- 
ing Ultra-Violet Light Filtering Agents. G. Gal- 
lowhur, Reading, Vt. 

2,391,986. A Sheet of Rubber Having a Tacky 
Surface and a Protective Covering Consisting of 
a Plasticized Film of a Water-Soluble Polyvinyl] 
Alcohol. L. L. Leach, Swarthmore, Pa., assignor 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wil- 


Boat. C. H. Kearny, 





92,085. Spray Nozzle of a Rubber-Like Re- 
Material. C. B. Farrel, San Francisco, 


silient 
Calif. 
2,392,108. 

nated Structures, 


An Apparatus for Molding Lami- 
a Nozzle Member Having a 
Sealing, Bulbous Portion of Resilient Materia! 
and a Flange Portion of Resilient Material. E. 
L. Vidal, Washington, D. C., and W. A. Taylor, 
Wildwood, N. J., assignors to Vidal Corp., a 
corporation of Del. 

2,392,129. In a Laminated Glass Closure Unit, 
a Layer of Organic Plastic between the Glass 
Plates, and Rubber Channeling about the Edges. 
D. T. Downes, Creighton, assignor to Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, both in Pa. 

2,392,198. Seal Assembly. J. R. Snyder, as- 
signor to Thompson Products, Inc., both of 
Cleveland, O. 

2,392,279. Pressured Fluid Displacement 
Mechanism Including an Elastic Body with a 
Fluid Cell Therein Adapted to Be Increased and 
Decreased Dimensionally in One Direction upon 
Elastic Deformation of the Body. R. J. Woods, 
Grand Island, assignor to Bell Aircraft Corp., 
Buffalo, both in N. Y. 

2,392,288. A Field Reservoir for Liquids In- 
cluding an Earth-Encompassed and Supported 
Cup-Like Sheet of Liquid-Impervious Material. 
G. D. Marcy, Newton Highlands, assignor to 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge, 
both in Mass. 

2,392,311. In an Electrical Device, a Rigid 
Molded Casing of Insulating Material through 
Which Extends a Terminal Lead Partly Coated 
with Oil-Resistant Synthetic Rubber. A. J. 
Christopher, Teaneck, N. J., assignor to Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, Inc. New York, N. 
Y 


Footwear 
Walpole, 
New York, 


Member in a 
H. L. Davis, 
Goodrich Co. 


2,392,315. Elastic 

Pressing Apparatus. 

7 assignor to B. F. 
¥. 


2,392,373. Belt Having a Body of Rubber and 
Rubberized Fabric Shaped to Fit a Driving 
Pulley. A. L. Freedlander, assignor to Dayton 
Rubber Mfg. he , both of Dayton, O. 

2.392.377. Wrinkle Restraining Device Includ- 
ing a Hollow, Elastic Suction Pad and Adhered 


thereto, a Body of Spongy, Rubber-Like Ma- 
terial. S. Golding, New York, N. Y. 
2,392,387. In an  Equilibrator Including an 


Open-End Cylinder in Which Is a Piston with 
Piston Rod extending through the Open End of 
the Cylinder, and a Jacket about the Open End 
also Surrounding Part ef the Length of the 
Piston Red Extending through the Open End of 
Material Secured to the Open End and the 
Jacket so as to Surround the Piston Rod. J. F. 
Foy, Claremont, N. H. 

2,392,388. The Use of Polytetrafluoret!:ylene 
to Insulate Armature Slots ana Wire in the 
Manufacture of Electric Motors. R. M. Joyce., 
Jr., Marshallton, assignor to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, both in Del. 

2.392.521. Printing Type Consisting of a Web 
of Two Joined Layers of Vulcanized Micropor- 
ous Rubber Saturated with Ink. R. G. Chollar, 
assignor to National Cash Register Co., both of 
Dayton, O. 

A. O. Williams, 


2,392,562. Resilient Wheel. 
Battle Creek, Mich., assignor to Clark Equip- 
ment Co., Buchanan, Mich. 

2,392,600. Atomizer. A. Limbach, Carmel, 
MY. 

2,392,670. Windshield Cleaner. E. C. Horton, 


Hamburg, assignor to Trico Products Corp., Buf- 
falo, both in N. 

2,392,712. Warming Pad Including a Single 
Flexible Sheet-Like Heating Element Made of 
Electrical Resistance Material, in Which Con- 
ducting Members Are Embedded. K. L. Wood- 
man, Mansfield, O., assignor to Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Foundation Garment with Elastic 
Sections. F. A. Cohen, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

2,392,734. In Bonding Non-Metallic Elements 
Together, the Use of a Thermoplastic Material 
in a Thin Sheet between the Ends of the Ele- 
ments. A. H. Haberstump, assignor to Murray 
Corp. of America, both of Detroit, Mich. 

2,392,743. High-Speed Flat Belt Including a 
Single Layer of Spirally Wound Tension Cords 
Formed from Two Spaced Groups, and a Single 
Layer of Transverse Cord, the Whole Being Ce- 
mented together with Rubber-Like Material. H. 
J. Johnson, assignor to Gates Rubber Co., both 
of Denver, Colo. 

2,392,790. The Use of Polymerized and Mono- 
meric Resins as Coating Materials in Making a 
Rigid Electrical Coil or Like Assembly. J. K. 
Webb, London, England, assignor to Interna- 
tional Standard Electric Corp., New York, N. 
Y 


2,392,724. 


2,392,902. Fuel Tank Having a Covering In- 
cluding a Sealing Layer of Unvulcanized Rubber 
and Oil-Resistant Synthetic Rubber-Like Mate- 
rial over Which Is a Compressive Layer of Vul- 
canized Rubber and Oil-Resistant Synthetic Rub- 
ber-Like Material. R. A. ge sg Akron, O., 
assignor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,392,988. Endless Track for “Tractors, Tanks, 
Etc., Including Cable-Reenforced Rubber-Cov- 
ered Belts. H. F. Keck, assignor to Wingfoot 
Corp., both of Akron, oO. 

2,393,002-003. Kidney Catheter. M. L. Smith, 
Savannah, Ga. 

P. S. Veneklasen, 


2,393,005. Ear Protector. 
Saugus, Mass., assignor to United States of 
America, represented by the Executive Secre- 


tary of the Office of Scientific Research and 


Development. 


2,393,071. Elements of Rubber-Like Material 
in a Mounting for Electrical Apparatus. W. 
Schaelchlin, Forest Hills, assignor to Westing- 


house Electric Corp., East Pittsburgh, both in 

2,393,100. In Forming Laminated Structures, 
the Use of Synthetic Resin Adhesive Mixed with 
Acetylene Black. W. Gallay and G. G. Graham, 
assignors to Honorary Advisory Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research, all of Otta- 
wa, Ont., Canada. 

2,393,111. Ink Eradicator Reservoir and Ap- 
plicator for Use with Fountain Pens. S. Lehman, 
Madison, Wis. 


2,393,161. Cushion Tire. F. L. Haushalter, 
Akron, 0., “assignor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New 
York. & 

2,393,171. ” Hand Covering of Rubber-Like Ma- 


terial Having a Flexible Palmar Portion and 
Relatively Stiff Strip Bracing Means in the 
Palm. C. P. Krupp, Akron, O., assignor to B. 
F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

2 °93,183. Vehicle Suspension Including Rub- 
ber-Annulus Means. G. H. Parker, Royal Oak, 
assignor to Chrysler Corp., Highland Park, both 
in Mich. 

2,393,260. Shaft Seal. H. S. Pardee, Ravinia, 
assignor by mesne assignments to Acme Indus- 
trial Co.. Chicago, both in III. 

2,393,298. Rubber Glove at Least Partly Coat- 
ed with Porous Latex Rubber Providing a 
Rough, Non-Slip Surface. W. W. DeLaney and C. 
J. Crowley, assignors, by mesne assignments to 
Seamless Rubber Co., all of New Haven, Conn. 

2,393,322. In a Closure Structure for a Con- 
tainer for the Expulsion of Its Contents by Air 
Pressure, a Closure Member of Flexible Resilient 
Material. E. M. Houghton, Marion, assignor to 
Double Duty Products, Ine., Cleveland, both in 


oO. 

2,393,369. Annular Cushion of Soft Rubber in 
a Resilient Axle Support. J. M. Hait, San Ga- 
briel, assignor to Food Machinery Corp., San 
Jose. both in Calif. 

2.393,466. Cable for Producing Magnetic 
Fields. E. W. Greenfield, Hastings on Hudson, 
assignor to Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., New 
York. both in N. Y. 

2.393.493. Airplane Supporting Apparatus In- 
cluding Tubular Telescoping Members and a 
Pnevmetic Collapsible and Extensible Bellows 
Sealingly Engaging the Telescoping Members. 
R. W. Brown, assignor to Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., both of Akron, O. 

2,393 496. Reenforced Tubing Including an 
Inner Structure of Rubber or Rv bber-Like Com- 
position ard an Outer Fabr‘'c Sheath Composed 
of Mono-Filaments Consisting Essentially of a 
Vinyl‘dene Chloride Copolymer and a Piasticiz- 
er. T. W. Stedman, New York, N. Y., assignor 
to Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 

2,393.499. Lightweight “‘Bucket’’ Shape Air- 
ni-ne Pilots’ Seat ef Laminated Plywood. H. C. 
Flint, assignor to Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
both of Akron, O. 

2.393.505. In a Mounting Having Two Rela- 
tively Movable Portions Including Two Inverted 
U-Shaped Members Placed One Within the Oth- 
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er, Rubber Means Bonded to the Parallel Leg 
Portions of the Members. E. F. Riesing, Pon. 
tiac, Mich., assignor to Firestone Tire & Rub. 
ber Co., Akron, oO. 

2,393,523. Thermohydrometer Including 4 
Transparent Liquid Barrel Portion, Syringe 
ie! and Thermometer. L. Edelman, Chicago, 


2,393,533. Water Goggles with Body and 
Face-Fitting Form Portions All Molded of the 
— Material. O. W. Heinz, Los Angeles, 
Cali 

2,393,578. Container Closure Having a Hol- 
low Cylindrical Bedy Open at One End, across 
Which Extends a Thin, Resilient Diaphragm of 
Elastic Material Capable of Being Easily Pierced 
by a Hypodermic Needle, Which Is Self-Sealing 
efter Removal of the Needle. R. B. Waite, 
Springville, N. Y., assignor, by mesne assign. 
ments, to Sterling Drug Inc., Wilmington, Del, 

2,393,592. Flexible Sleeve of Rubber-Like Ma.- 
terial for Rubbing Machines. S. A. Crosby, Chi- 
cago, Ill., assignor to Sterling Tool Products 
Co., a corporation of III. 

2,393,612. Girdle with an Abdominal Sup- 
porting Panel of Textile Fabric, to the Entire 
Area of Which Is United a Ply of Flexible Wa- 
ter-Insoluble Material with Rubber-Like Prop- 
erties. C. Bullinger, Downers Grove, assignor to 
A. Stein & Co., Chicago, both in III. 

2,393,635. Detachable Deicing Boot for Air- 
planes. D. C. Hubbard. Centralia, Mo., assignor 
of 50% to R. H. Wendt, Chicago, ill. 

2,393,668. Transparent Stencil Adapted for 
Use in Cutting Letters, Symbols, and Designs 
on a Surface by Means of Sandblasting and In- 
cluding a Temporary Surface of Rubber and a 
Comminuted Colorless Base Material. A. J. War- 
tha, assignor to Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
both of St. Paul, Minn. 

2,393,721. Resilient Vehicle Wheel. A. H. 
Tracy, Sarasota, Fla. 
2,393,751. Dental 
Cups of Flexible Rubber. G. A. 
assignor of one-half to H. J. Chott, 

both in III. 

2,393,843. Composite Panel for Adhering to 
a Wall or Other Work Surface, Including a 
Front Finish Sheet of Synthetic Resin, a Back 
Sheet of Vulcanized Rubber and Ground Cork 
Having an Adhesive Receiving Rear Face, and 
between the Two Sheets, a Coating of Flexible 
and Elastic Rubber-Rosin Cement as Bonding 
Agent. P. Van Cleef, assignor by mesne assign- 
ments to Van Cleef Bros., both of Chicago, III. 

2,393,935. Cable Joint between a Paper-In- 
sulated Cable and a Rubber-Insulated Cable, In- 
cluding Fibrous Tape Impregnated with a Mix- 
ture of Rubber and Polystyrene Wrapped 
Around the Connected Cables. T. R. Scott, Lon- 
don, W.C.2, England, assignor to Federal Tele- 
phone & Radio Corp. 

2,393,953. Spinning Cot Including a Body of 
Rubber Composition throughout Which Fibers 
Extend. H. M. Bacon, assignor to Dayton Rub- 
ber Mfg. Co., both of Dayton, O. 

2,393,966. In an Electrolytic Condenser Hav- 
ing a Container with Opening and an Electrode 
in the Container, a Soft Rubber Closure for the 
Container. J. B. Brennan, Bratenahl, O. 

2,394,063. Protective Covering for Aircraft 
Surfaces, Etc. W. H. Hunter, Lakewood, O., as- 
signor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N 

2 294.094. Overflow Stopper for Sinks, etce., 
Including a Hollow Body Member of Flexible 
Material Open at Both Ends and Provided with 
a Vacuum Member at One End. M. A. Nichol, 
New Wilmington, Pa. 

2,394,106. In a Vibration Absorbing Mount, 
a Primary Base Frame and a Secondary Load 
Carrying Frame on Which Are Mounted Cush- 
ions of Spongy Elastic Material. C. S. Robinson, 
New York, ¥. 


Polishing Tools Having 
Chott, Chicago, 
Riverside, 


Key ‘Operated Erasing Attachment 


2,394,139. 
for a Typewriter. C. R. Bennett, East Cleve- 
land. O. 

2.394.154. Fuel Tank Having as Lining a Bag 


of Self-Sealing Material. W. H. Curtis, Los 
Angeles, Calif., and R. R. Curtis, assignors to 
Curtis Pump Co., both of Dayton, O. 

2,394,168. In a Monorail Tractor for Over- 
head Carrier Svstems Including Supporting 
Wheels Which Ride on a Flange of a Rail of 
Such a System at Opposite Sides of a Vertical 
Web of the Rail. Cooperating Traction Wheels 
Having Compressible Tires. G. F. Goga, Ken- 
more, N. Y. 

2,394,290. In Combiration, a Wheel Having 4 
Flange, a Pneumatic Tire Having a Bead Por- 
tion tn Abrt against the Flange, and Flu‘d 
Nietencsihle Means between Flange and Tire 
Bead. H. J. Butler, Sutton Coldfield, assignor 
to Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., London County, 
both in England. 

2 394,351. Rubber-like Packing Element in & 
Tube Coupling. P. D. Wurzburger, Cleveland, 
oO. 


2,394,364. Pressure Seal Including Packing 
Rings Having Rubber-Like Characteristics. N. 
A. Christensen, South Euclid, O. 

2.394.454. Rubber Sole for Sport Shoes Hav- 
ing a Tread Surface with Zigzag Projections. F. 
Kappeler, Bulach, assignor to A. G. R. & E. 
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Huber, Schweizerische Kabel-, Draht-un Gum- 
miwerke, Pfaffikon, both in Switzerland. 
2,394,478. In a Bonded Abrasive Article, a 
Tie Bond Layer Including as Essential Ingredi- 
ent, a Substantial Proportion of Polychloroprene 
and a Phenolic Resin. J. A. Prentice, assignor 
to Carborundum Co., both of Niagara Falls, 
N. , Y. 
Foundry Core Binder of Chlori- 
wae Rubber and Chlorinated Paraffin. H. A. 
Pace, assignor to Wingfoot Corp., both of Ak- 
ron, O. 


Dominion of Canada 


433,637. Parachute Pack. J. R. C. Quilter, 
Voking, Surrey, England. 

433,640. In a Watertight Door Lock Assem- 
bly Including a Lock Actuating Shaft to Which 
Are Attached Operating Handles, a Gasket of 
Resilient Watertight Material between the Base 
of One of the Handles and the Door. J. R. Stac- 
house, St. John, N. B. 

433,642. In Apparatus Provided with a Gas 
Storage Space, Gastight, Flexible Diaphragms. 


J. H. Wiggins, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 

433,682. Resilient Seat. Dominion ry Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., ree! of M. C. Teague, 
Ridgewood, N. J., U.S 

433,683. Watertight soe Airtight Bag. Do- 
minion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., as- 
signee of V. H. Hurt, Cranston, R. I., U.S.A. 

433,693. V-Type Power Transmission Belt of 


Textile Material and Rubber-Like Material. B. 


F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y., assignee of 
W. H. Van Buren, Akron, O., both in U.S.A. 
433,694. Reenforced Belt. B. F. Goodrich Co., 


New York, N. Y., assignee of F. G. Skeyhan, 
Akron, O., both in the U.S.A. 
United Kingdom 

575,186. Resilient Mountings. Harris Prod- 


ucts Co. 


PROCESS 


United States 


2,392,173. Bags of Rubber for Hydraulic Ac- 
cumulators. J. Mercier, New York, N. Y. 

2,392,590. Recapping Rubber Tires with a 
Vulcanizable Rubber-Like Copolymer of a Con- 
jugated Diolefin and Isobutylene Tread Stock. 
W. H. Hulswit, Jr., and H. C. Wiechmand, both 


of Detroit, Mich., assignors to United States 
Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,392,929. Making a Mold for an Artificial 
Tooth from Molten Vinyl Chloride. P. W. Lee, 
York, Pa., assignor to Dentists’ Supply Co. 
of New York, New York, N. Y. 


Latex-Coated Textile Hose. M. Bal- 
kin, Bentham, assignor to Sillick Holding Co., 
Ltd., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, both in England. 
2,392,992. Rubber-Coated Accordion - Pleated 
Tube. R. C. Martin, Cuyahoga Falls, assignor 
to Wingfoot Corp., Akron, both in O. 
2,393,024. Coating a Lead-Sheathed Cable 
with a Rubber Hydrohalide Solution. T. K. Cox, 
Randallstown, A. N. Gray, Joppa, and V. A. 
Rayburn, Baltimore, all in Md., assignors to 
Western Electric Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


2,392,967. 


2,393,035. Mechanically Recovering Rubber 
from the Roots of Russian Dandelions. R. K. 
Eskew, Glenside, and P. W. Edwards, Philadel- 


phia, both in Pa., assignors to the United States 
of America, as represented by Claude R. Wick- 
ard, Secretary of Agriculture and his successors 
in office. 
2,393,486. 
Plastic Elements. 
Pe ee. le 
2,394,122. 


Fabricating Articles of Decorative 
M. H. Storch, Belle Harbor, 


Cellular Expdnded Rubber Prod- 
uct. J. Urmston, Montclair, N. J., assignor to 
Callender’s Cable & Construction Co., Ltd., a 
corporation of England. 

2,394,327. Mold-Vuleanized Article of Rub- 
ber Havine an Imovervious Protective Skin Coat- 
ing of Rubbery Material. P. F. Niessen, Canal 
Fulton, and A. R. Cox, Cuyahoga Falls, O., as- 
signors to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

2.394.419. Wash Pad from Porous Sponge- 
Like Rubber. C. E. Zimmerman, Chicago, III. 


Dominion of Canada 


433,727. Rubber Films with Holes therein ex- 
cept in Selected Areas. United States Rubber Co., 
New York, N. Y., assignee of H. C. Tingey, 
Nutley, N. J., U. S 


United Kingdom 


575,200. Synthetic Resins. J. Prior and Lumb 
Hall Engineering Co., Ltd. 
4.244. Tubes. United States Rubber Co. 
575,264. Treatment of Felt. Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Ltd., J. Rogerson, and F. W. Warren. 






CHEMICAL 


United States 


2,391,867. As Back Filling for a Pile Fabric, 
a Composition Including a Dispersion in an 
Aqueous Solution of a Fixed Caustic Alkali, 
an Alkali-Soluble, Water-Insoluble Cellulose = 
droxyalkyl Ether, and Rubber Latex. J. 
Clark, Port Chester, N. Y., assignor to eis 
Industrial Corp., Fredericksburg, Va. 

2,391,920. Polymerizing Ethylene by Heating 
in the Presence of a Catalyst Including a Dial- 
kyl Dioxide of the Formula ROOR’, in Which 
R and R’ are Simple Unsubstituted Alkyl 
Groups, Containing not More Than Three Car- 
bon Atoms. M. D. Peterson, assignor to E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., both of Wil- 
mington, Del. 

2,392,041. Polyvinyl Partial Acetal Resin 
Stabilized with a Small Amount of a Thiourea 
Containing the Radical 


N—C—N 
S 


F. Groff, Lakewood, O., assignor to Carbide & 
Carbon Chemicals Corp., a corporation of N. Y. 

2,392,131-132. Linear Polymers of High 
Molecular Weight. H. Dreyfus, London, Eng- 
land; C. Bonard, administrator of H. Dreyfus, 
deceased. 

2,392,135. As Coating Composition, a Sus- 
pension of Copolymer of Vinyl Acetate and 
Vinyl Chloride in a Medium Including Water 
Containing in Solution a Water-Soluble Organ- 
ic Plasticizer. H. O. Farr, Jr., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
assignor to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

2,392,139. Clear and Hard Plastic Composi 
tion Obtained by Polymerizing Maleic Anhy- 
dride and Styrene in Cyclohexanone Which Is 
Retained in the Composition as a Plasticizer. H. 
L. Gerhart, Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

2,392,140. Copolymer of Cyclopentadiene and 
an Unsaturated Gylceride Oil. L. Gerhart, 
Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

2,392,289. Styrene. C. R. McCullough and W. 
H. Gehrke, Dayton, O., assignors to Monsanto 
Chemical Co., a corporation of Del. 

2,392,303. Producing Acrylic Nitrile by De- 
hydration of Ethylene Cyanhydrin. F. R. Bal- 
car, Stamford, Conn., assignor to Air Reduc- 
tion Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. 

2,392,346. Wrinkle Composition Consisting of 
the Heat Reaction Product of Oil Soluble Resin, 
Unhlown Drying Oil, and a _ Polycarboxylic 
Acid. W. A. Waldie, assignor to New Wrinkle, 
Inc., both of Dayton, O. 

2,392,366. Reaction Product of an Aldehyde 
and a Triazine Derivative. G. F. D’Alelio and J. 
W. Underwood, Pittsfield, Mass., assignors to 
General Electric Co., a corporation of N. Y. 

2,392,378. Polymers Obtained from a Mix- 
ture of Chlorotrifluoroethylene and an Olefin 
Hydrocarbon in Contact with a Peroxy Com- 
pound as a Catalyst. W. E. Hanford, Easton, 
Pa., assignor to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

2,392,402. Polymer Obtained by Reacting 
with a Mixture of an Alkaline Disulfide and an 
Alkaline Monosulfide, an Organic Compound 
Containing Adjacent Aliphatic Carbon Atoms 
to Each of Which Is Attached a Substituent 
Split off during the Reaction. J. C. Patrick, 
Morrisville, Pa., assignor to Thiokol Corp., a 
corporation of Del. 

2.392.412. Composition for Lining the Seams 
cf Sheet Metal Containers for Anti-Freeze Liq- 
uids, etc., Including the Following Mixture: a 
Copolymer of Vinyl Acetate and Vinyl Chloride, 
a Mixture of Chlorinated Diphenyl and Butyl 
Phthalyl Butyl Glycolate as a Plasticizer, a 
Comp°tible Solvent, and a Filling and Color- 
ing Material. J. E. Robinson, Glen Ellyn, and 
P. W. Millelot, Jr., Maywood, both in IIl., as- 
signors to American Can Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,392,413. Oxygenated Acyclic Terpene. A. L. 
Rummelsburg, assignor to Hercules Powder Co., 
both of Wilmington, Del. 

2,392,466. Direct Production of Styrene from 
Benzene and Ethylene. W. I. Denton, Wood- 
bury, and C. H. Schlesman, Camden, both in 
N. J., assignors to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., 
a corporation of N. Y. 

2,392,497. Preducing a Film«Forming Ma- 
terial from a Mixture of Predominantly Non- 
Paraffinic Hydrocarbons Derived from the Sol- 
vent Processing, with Aqueous Phenol Solvent, 
of a Petroleum Oil to Increase the Concentra- 
tion of Paraffinic Constituents therein. J. J. 
O’Neill, Chester, Pa., assignor to Sinclair Re- 
fining Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,392,554. Improved Process for the Produc- 
tion of Stable Mercaptans of High Molecular 
Weight. W. A. Schulze, Bartlesville, Okla., as- 
signor to Phillips Petroleum Co., a corpora- 
tion of Del. 
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2,392,555. High-Boiling Mercaptans. W. 
Schulze, Bartlesville, Okla., assignor to Phillips 
Petroleum Co., a corporation of Del. 

2,392,574. In a Composite Article Including , 
Layer of a Rubber-Like Material Derived from 
a Partially Hydrolyzed Polyvinyl Ester, and g 
Layer of Metal With a Phenolic Resin Base 
Coat, an Intermediate Adhesive Coating Con. 
sisting of a Partially Hydrolyzed Polyviny! Ace 
tate, Red Iron Oxide, Lead Chromate, Magne. 
sium Oxide, and a Heat-Hardened-In-Sity 
Phenol Aldehyde Resin. C. F. Brown, Grosse 
Pointe Park, Mich., assignor to United States 
Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,392,578. Rigid Sheets of Polymerized Un. 
saturated Compounds. A. G. Chenicek, Barber. 
ton, O., assignor to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co,, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

2,392,585. In the Process of Conducting 
Successive Batch Polymerization Operations in 
a Single Vessel When Polymerizing Butadiene. 
1,3 and Another Monomer Containing a 


Group in Aqueous Emulsion, the Improvement 
of Effecting Each Succeeding Batch Polymeriza- 
tion Operation in the Presence of an Aliquot 
Portion of the Dispersion Obtained in the Pre- 
ceding Operation, to Prevent the Formation of 
a Rubbery Deposit on the Inside Surfaces of 
the Polymerization Vessel During Successive Op- 
erations. C. F. Fryling, Silver Lake, O., as- 
signor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,392,589. Composition of Matter Including a 
Normally Solid Polyvinyl Material and a Nor- 
mally Liquid Organic Condensation Reaction 
Product of Formaldehyde and a Tertiary Alky| 
Alcohol. M. T. Harvey, South Orange, N. J., as- 
signor to Harvel Research Corp., a corporation 
of N. J. 

2,392,607. Mono-Aryl Melamines. D. E. Nagy, 
Stamford, Conn., assignor to American Cyana- 
mid Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,392,608. Reacting a Secondary Amine and 
1,3-Dicyanoguanidine to Produce N;-Di-Substi- 
tuted Melamines. D. E. Nagy, Stamford, Conn., 
assignor to American Cyanamid Co., New York, 
N. Y. 

2,392,618. For Adhesively Bonding a Rubber 
Composition to a Metal Surface, an Intermedi- 
ate Bonding Layer Including Rubber Chloride 
Combined with a Rubber Derivative Obtained by 
the Depolymerizing Action of Heat and Oxygen 
on Dissolved Raw Rubber in the Presence of 
Free Sulfur and a Vulcanization Accelerator. 
O. H. Smith, West Englewood, N. J., assignor 
to United States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,392,621. Liquid Composition Polymerizable 
to Form a Synthetic Resin and Containing 
Chiefly a Monomeric Glycol Bis Ester of a 
Lower Alkyl Half Ester of an Alpha-Beta Un- 
saturated Alpha-Beta Dicarboxylic Acid, the 
Alkyl Groups of Which Contain 1 to 4 Car- 
bon Atoms. F. Strain, Barberton, O., assignor to 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

2,392,686. Resinous Casting Composition from 
Phenol Reacted with Formaldehyde in the Pres- 
ence of Polyvinyl Alcohol. F. M. Murdock, Chi- 
copee Falls, Mass., assignor to Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

2,392,691. Rubber-Phenol Aldehyde Condensa- 
tion Products. F. J. W. Popham, New Barnet, 
assignor to British Rubber Producers’ Research 
Association, London, both in England. 

2,392,710. Interpolymerization of Styrene, 
Partially Polymerized Dehydrated Castor Oil, 
and Partially Polymerized Linseed Oil. L. E. 
Wakeford, and D. H. Hewitt, both of Homerton, 
London, England. 

2,392,713. Reclaiming a Dimethyl Silicone 
Elastomer by Treating it with a Small Amount 
of a Dimethyldihalogenosilane. J. G. E. Wright, 
Alplaus, and C. S. Oliver. all of Schenectady, N 
Y., assignors to General Electric Co., a corpora- 
tion of N. Y. 

°.392.732. Coating Composition Including 48 
Solution in an Organic Solvent of a_ Resin 
Obtained by Polymerizing Cyclopentadiene in 4 
Glyceride of Fatty Acid. H. L. Gerhart, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., assignor to Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

2,392,739-740. Separation of Olefins. J. T. 
Horeczy and E. F. Wadley, both of Baytown, 
Tex., assignors to Standard Oil Development 
Co., a corporation of Del. 

2,392,756. Material Obtained by Polymerizing 
a Halogen-Substituted 1,3-Butadiene Containing 
not More Than 3 Halogen Atoms in the Pres- 
ence of a Di-Ester of an Aliphatic Alpha-Sat- 
urated Alpha.Beta-Dicarhboxylic Acid and 4 
Monohydric Unsaturated Alcohol Containing up 
to 10 Carbon Atoms. C. J. Mighton, assignor to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., both of 
Wilmington, Del. 

2,392,825. Latex Substantially Free of Fixed 
Alkali Containing 0.1 to 10 of Di (p-hydroxy- 
phenyl)-1,1Cyclohexane; the Latex is Thick- 
ened by the Zinc-Ammonia Complex in an 
Amount Less Than 1% on the Rubber. D. W. 
MacLeod, Boston, assignor to General Latex & 
Chemical Corp., Cambridge, both in Mass. 

2,392,837. Reaction Product of an Aldehyde 
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(GAMMA VALEROLACTONE) 


The wide-range adaptability of this unusual water-miscible solvent suggests that 
you may be interested in samples for your own experimentation and tests. They 


will be sent promptly on request, together with technical information. 


Monsanto GVL is completely miscible with water and most organic liquids. it is 
non-irritating and safe for most normal uses—non-flammable at ordinary 
temperatures — colorless — possesses only a mild odor. Its solvent action does 
not disappear when mixed with water, but remains present in proportion to its 


concentration. It is a good solvent for most synthetic resins, films, and fibers. 


Note the physical properties and suggested applications of Monsanto GVL — 
they may indicate new uses to you. Samples and technical bulletin No. OD-104 
may be obtained by contacting the nearest Monsanto Office, or writing 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Organic Chemicals Division, 1702 South 
Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. Dis- 


trict Offices: New York, Chicago, Boston, 














MONSANTO 
CHEMICALS 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





Detroit, Charlotte, Cincinnati, Birmingham, 


Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Mon- 





treal, Toronto. 
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and a Diazine Derivative. G. F. D'Alelio and J. 
W. Underwood, both of Pittsfield, Mass., as- 
signors to General Electric Co., a corporation 
cf N. Y 

2,392,847. Rubber-Like Composition of Mat- 

ter Including in Combination an Interpolymer 
of Isobutyiene with a Dioiefin, together with 
Folyisobutylene. P. K. Frolich, Westfield, N. J., 
assignor by mesne assignments to Jasco, Inc., 
a corporation of La. 
Ccmposition Including an __Iso- 
Olefin-Diclefin Interpolymer of High Molecular 
Weight, Sulfur, and a Hydrocarbon Oil. I. E. 
Lightbown, Roselle, N. J., and N. S. Beekley, 
Baton Rouge, La., assignors by mesne assign- 
ments, to Jasco, Inc., a corporation of La. 

2.392.857. Gelatinized Composition Including 
Polyvinyl Chloride, Polymerized Methyl Metha- 
erylate, and a Non-Polymerizable Liquid Plasti- 
cizer. J. H. McGill, Manchester, England, as- 
signor to Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., a 
corpcration of Great Britain. 

2,392,881. Preventing the Crazing of Syn- 
thetic Rubber by Means of Liquid Aromatic 
Hydrocarbons Containing an Aliphatic Poly- 
amine Having at Least 4 Amine Groups, of 
Which 2 Are Primary Amino Groups. W. L. 


2,392,855. 





Rittschof and W. A. Proell, assignors to 
Standard Oil Co., all of Chicago, Ill. 
2,392,910. Refining Styrene Admixed with 





Impurities Including Phenyl Acetylene and Or- 
ganic Color Imparting Material. R. A. Franz, 
Wallingford, Pa., assignor to United Gas Im- 
provement Co., a corporation of Pa. 


2,392,935. Purification of Mercaptothiazoles. 
R. A. Mathes, Akron, O., assignor to B. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. 

2,392,960. Cyclic Process for ‘the Production 





of Styrene trom a _ Butane-Butene-Butadiene 
Fraction Obtained by Cracking Petroleum Hy- 
drocarbons. C. W. Watson, Tuc kahoe, assignor 
to. ‘Te xas Co., New York, both in N. Y. 

972. Preparing a Water-Vapor-Resis- 
tent Surface on a Porous Paper by Coating It 
with a Polymer Containing at Least 75° of 
Vinyl Chloride, Treating the Coated Paper with 
a Solution of a Copolymer of Vinylidene 
Chloride and Vinyl Chloride Dissolved in an 





Aromatic Hydrecarbon, and Evaporating the 
Latter. La V. E. Cheyney, assignor to Wing- 
foot Corp., both of Akron, O. 

2,392,974. Amy1-Beta- Benzyloxypropionate, 


the Phenyl Group of Which Is Linked to the 
Oxy Group through the Methylene Group of 
the Benzyl Radical. A. M. Clifford and J. G. 
Lichty, Stow, assignors to Wingfoot Corp., Ak- 
ron, beth in O. 

2,392,982. For a Windshield Wiper, Vul- 
canized Rubber Composition Containing a Small 
Proportion of a Sulfonated Organic Di-Basic 
Acid Ester. M. T. Flaxman, Ponca City, Okla., 
assignor to Union Oil Co. of California, Los 





Angeles, Calif. 

2,393,000. Beta Alkoxy Propiony!l Compound. 
N. V. Seeger, Cuyahoga Falls, assignor to 
Wingfoot Corp., Akron, both in O. 

2,393,006. Coated Film Including a Rubber 


Hydrochloride Film Coated with a Solution in 
a Rubber Hydrochloride Solvent of a Benzene- 
Soluble Copolymer of Vinyl Chloride and 
Vinylidene Chloride. J. F. Vincent, assignor to 
Wingfoot Corp., both of Akron, O 

2,393,007. Im the Process of Polymerizing 
Butadiene-1,3 and an Aliphatic Acrylonitrile in 
a Medium Containing an Emulsifying Agent and 
a Peroxide Oxidant, the Step Which Includes 
Agitating and Heating the Reaction Mixture in 
a Closed Atmosphere Containing Oxygen. W. D. 


Wolfe, Cuyahoga Falls, assignor to Wingfoot 
Corp.. Akron, both in O. 

2,393,132. Continuous Process for the Pro- 
duction of 2-Vinylpyrrole. C. R. Wagner, Utica, 
O., assignor to Phillips Petroleum Co., a cor- 
poration of Del. 

2,393,133. Polymerization of an Aqueous 


Emulsion of a Mixture of Butadiene-1,3 and Sty- 
rene in the Presence of a Soap of a Monocar- 
boxylic Acid and a Volatile Alkyl Monoamine. 
L. M. White, Nutley. N. J., assignor to United 
States Rubber Co.. New York, N. Y. 

2,393,156. 3-Beta-Methallyl-4-Methallyloxy-di- 
phenylamine. C. F. Gibbs, Cuyahoga Falls, 5 
assignor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. 
Y 


2,393,157. Promoting the Emulsion Polymeri- 
zation of Conjugated Diolefins by Adding a 
Member of the Group of Corbon Disulfide, Mix- 
tures of Carbon Disulfide with Benzyl Mercap- 
tan and Mixtures of Carbon Disulfide with 
Octyl Mercaptan. A. H. Gleason, Westfield, and 
W. J. Sparks, Elizabeth, both in N. J., assignors, 
by mesne assignments, to Jasco, Inc., a cor- 
poration of La. 

2,393,206. Improved Method of Preparing In- 
terpelymers of a Conjugated Diolefin and a 


Nitrile in Aqueous Emulsion. B. M. Vander- 
hilt. Westfield. N. J., assignor to Standard Oil 
Development Co., a corporation of Del. 


2,393,208. Coagulating a Synthetic Latex by 


Irtrodncine It into an Acitated Coagulant Solu- 
tion at a Temperature between 85 and 130° F. 
W. W. Waterman, 
Parker, 
ard Oil Development Co., 


Cranford, N. J., and P. T. 
Baton Rouge, La., assignors to Stand- 
a corporation of Del. 


2,393,222. Rubber-Like Article Including a 
Base of Factice and a Flexible Water-Soluble 
Binder therefur of Cellulose Derivative. A. Pis- 
chel, New York, N. Y., and H. F. Stowe, Ruth- 
erford, N. J., assignors to Eagle Pencil Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

2,593,261. Creaming a Synthetic Rubber 
Latex in the Presence of a Hydrophilic Collodial 
Creaming Agent and an Alkali Silicate. C. R. 
Peaker, Union City, Conn., assignor to United 
States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,393,321. Composition Including a_ Linear 
Cha.n Olefinie Polymer With Molecular Weight 
between 15,000 and 500,000, and Iodine Number 
between 0.001 and 50, and a Curing Agent In- 
cluding a Substance Containing a Quinonoid 
Nucleus. J. P. Haworth, Westfield, N. J., as- 
signor, by mesne assignments, to Jasco, Inc., a 
corporation of La. 

2,393,348. In the Process of Polymerizing a 
Butadiene Mixture in Aqueous Emulsion, the 
Steps of Maintaining 1° to 6° of Butadiene 
cn the Amount of Aqueous Emulsion and 
Coagulating the Emulsion in the Presence of 
the Butadiene by Adding a Brine Solution. W. 
W. Waterman and B. M. Vanderbilt, both of 
Cranford, N. J., assignors, by mesne assign- 
ments, to Jasco, Inc., a corporation of La. 

2,393,381. Cyclic Process for Making Buta- 
diene. H. D. Kinsey, Whiting, Ind., and T. H. 
Kelly and P. J. Ferrara, Charleston, W. Va.., 
assignors to Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 


Corp., a corporation of N. Y. 
2,393,438. Copolymerizing an Alkyl Ester of 


Acrylic Acid and Isoprene in an Aqueous Emul- 
sion Containing a Caseinate and a Peroxide 
Catalyst. S. M. Weisberg, E. G. Stimpson, and 
J. Greenspan, assignors to Sealtest, Inc., all of 
Baltimore, Md. 

2,393,495. Ccating Composition Strongly Ad- 
herent to Vulc:nized and Unvulcanized Natural 
Rubber Including a 36° Butyl Formate Dis- 
persion of Polychloroprene Diluted with Gaso- 


line. W. E. Tann, assignor to Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 
2,393,500. Composition of the Formula 
N H 
Ar C—S—N—R 
rg 
s 


Where Ar Is an Orthoarylene Radical, and R Is 

an Alkyl Radical. E. L. Carr, assignor to Fire- 

stone Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 
2,393,507. Compound of the Formula 


N H R 
Ar C—S—N—C—R” 
S R’ 


Where Ar Is an Orthoarylene Radical, R and R’ 
Are from the Group of Hydrogen, Alkyl Radi- 
e-ls, and Hydroxy ‘Ikyl Radicals, and R” Is an 
Hydroxyalkyl Radical. E. L. Carr, assignor to 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

2,593,510. Unsaturated Ketones. W. A. Bailey, 
Jr.. Oakland. and W. H. Peterson, Berkeley, 
assignors to Shell Delevopment Co., San Fran- 
cisco, and W. H. Peterson, Berkeley, assignors 
to Shell Development Co., San Francisco, all in 
Calif. 

2,393,512. Homogeneous Composition Includ- 
ing Polyvinyl Chloride and Glycerol Di(Cresylic 
Ac‘d) Ether. F. A. Bent, Berkeley, and K. E. 


Marple, Oakland, assignors to Shell Develop- 
ment Co., San Francisco, all in Calif. 
2,393,513. Composition Including a _ Poly- 


vinyl Acetal Resin and a Diglycerol Trialkyl 
Ether. F. A. Bent, Berkeley, and K. E. Marple, 
Oakland, assignors to Shell Development Co., 
San Francisco, all in Calif. 

2,393,537. Treating Hydrocarbon Mixture 
Containing Monoolefins of the Class of Normal 
Butylenes and Amylenes. H. C. Huffman, Long 
Beach, assignor to Union Oil Co. of California, 
Los Angeles, both in Calif. 

2,393,737. Preparetion of Esters of Acrylic 
and Alpha-Alkacrylic Acids. N. M. Bortnick, 
assignor to Rohm & Haas Co., both of Phila- 
delohia, Pa. 

2,393,740. The Alpha-Alkylacrolein Diacylates 
Selected from the Group of Alpha-Ethocrolein 
Diacretate, Alpha-Ethacrolein Dipropionate and 
the Alpha-Ethacrolein Dibutyrates. J. H. Brant 
and F. R. Conklin, both of Kingsport, Tenn., 
assignors to Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. 
Y 


2,893,752. Reaction Product of Preformed Di- 
methvlol Urea and a Halogenated Acetamide. 
G. F. D’Alelio, Pittsfield, Mass., assignor to 
General Electric Co., a corporation of N. Y. 

2.393,753. For an Acid-Curing Thermosetting 
Resin, an Accelerating Curing Agent Consist- 
ing of the Reaction Product of Ingredients In- 
cluding an Aldehyde and a Diazinyl Carboxy- 
Alkyl Sulfide. G. F. D’Alelio and J. W. Under- 
wood, both of Pittsfield, Mass., assignors to 
General Electric Co., a corporation of N. Y. 

2.393.754. Reaction Product of an Aldehyde 
end a Triazine Derivative. G. F. D’Alelio and J. 
W. Underwood, both of Pittsfield, Mass., as- 
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signors to General Electric Co., a corporation 
or NN... ¥. 

2,393,753. Preparing Hydroxyarylamino Tri. 
azines. G. F. D’Alelio, Pittsfield, Mass., assignor 
to General Electric Co., a corporation of N. Y, 

2,393,801. Cellulose Organic Acid Ester Plas. 
tic Containing a Plasticizer and, as Agent for 
Inhib:ting Deterioration of the Plastic by Ultra- 
V.olet Light, a 3-Altkyl-2-Phenylamino Benzo- 
thiazoline. D. R. Morey, Rochester, N. Y., and 
R. L. Tichenor, Oak Ridge, Tenn., assignors 
to Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. 

2,393,802. Cellulose Organic Acid Ester Plas- 
tic Including a Plasticizer, and as Agent for In- 
hibiting Deterioration of the Plastic by Ultra- 
Violet Light, NN’-Diphenyl Acetamidine. D. R., 
Mcrey, Rechester, N. Y., and R. E. Tichenor, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., assignors to Eastman Ko- 
dak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

2,393,825. Polyamines. M. Senkus, assignor to 
Commercial Solvents Corp., both of Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

2,393,870. Converting Rubber to Rubber Hy. 
drochloride by Contacting Rubber with Gaseous 
Hydrogen Chloride in the Presence of a Pene- 
trant in Vapor Phase; the Penetrant Is a 
Solvent for Rubber and Hydrogen Chloride. H. 
F. Reeves, Jr., and T. M. Andrews, both of 
Weeks, assignors to Bay Chemical Co., Ine., 
New Orleans, both in La. 

2,393,871. Reacting Vulcanized Rubber with 
Gaseous Material from the Group of Hydrogen 
Chloride, Hydregen Bromide, and Hydrogen Io- 
dide in the Presence of Penetrant in Gaseous 
Form Capable of Swelling the Rubber. H. F. 
Reeves, Jr., and T. M. Andrews, both of Weeks, 
assignors to Bay Chemical Co., Ine., New 
Orleans, both in La. 

2,393,889. N,N’-Di-Cyclohexyl-p-Phenylene Di- 
omine. E. W. Cook, New York, N. Y., and W. 
D. Thcemas, Jr., Stamford, Conn., assignors to 
American Cyanamid Co., New York, 1 ie & 

2,393 894. Separating Camphene from a Ter- 
pene Mixture Including Camphene and Pinene. 
N. T. Farinacci, Wilmington, and W. J. Kirk- 
patrick, Marshallton, assignors to Hercules 
Powder Co., Wilmington, both in Del. 

2,393,913. Production of Resin by a Process 
Which Includes Treating a Crude Aromatic 
Hydrocarbon Oil Containing Gum-Forming Con- 
stituents with Sulfuric Acid, Neutralizing Re- 
maining Acidic Bodies, Distilling to Produce a 
Refined Solvent and a Resinous Residue, and 
Extracting the Residue with a Solvent from 
the Group of Water or Dilute Sulfuric Ac‘d. W. 
A. King. North Haven, J. Kleiner, Walling- 
ford, both in Conn., and J. R. Clark, Nutley, 
N. J., assignors to Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 

2,393,917. Making Thiourea from Hydrogen 
Sulfide. W. F. Lewis, ies W. Va., assignor 
to Monsanto Chemical! Co., Louis. Mo. 

2,393,967. Polymerizing " Wuncatanrennetiinn, 
M. M. Brubaker, Boothwyn, Pa., assignor to E. 
T du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, 
Del. 
2,393.972. Preparing freom Polyamides an In- 
solubilized Infusible Shaped Article. T. Le S. 
Cairns, assignor to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., both of Wilmington, Del. 

2.394.000. In Producing Resins Similar to 
Phenol-Aldehyde Resins, the Step of Liberating 
Aldehydes and Ketones from Ligno-Cellulosic 
Material by Acid Hydrolysis in the Presence of 
Jive Steam under Pressure and Simultaneously 
Reacting with Phenol. T. R. McElhinney, New 
Orleans, La., assignor to W. J. Gibbons, Jr. 

2,394,025. Producing a Shaped Article from a 
Polymerizable Material Including Butadiene and 
Isobutylene, together with Carbon Black. T. A. 
TeGrotenhuis, Olmsted Falls, O. 

2.394.101. Protective Coating for Metal Ar- 
ticles during Shipment, Handling, Storage, etc., 
Composed cf Ethyl Cellulose, Plasticizers, and 
Compatible Thermoplastic Resin. H. C. Phillips, 
Wilmington, Del., and P. F. Robb, Birmingham, 
Mich.. assignors to Hercules Powder Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

2,394,243. Polymerizing Tetrafluorocthylene. 
R. M. Joyee, Jr., Marshallton, assignor to E. I. 
du Pent de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, 
both in Del. 

2,394,266. Production of a Resin Solid at 
Room Temperature by Polymerizing an Amy- 
lene-Containing Light Oil Isoprene Fraction Ob- 
tained from Light Oil Produced in the V>por 
Phase Pyrolysis of Petroleum Oil. F. J. Soday, 
Swarthmore, Pa., assignor to United Gas Im- 
provement Co.. a corporation of Pa. 

2,394,291. Continuous Process for Preparing 
D'snersions of Po'ymerized Chloro-2-Butadiene- 
1,3. W. S. Calcott, Woodstown, N. J., and 
H. W. Starkweather, assignors to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, both in 
Del. 

2.394.347. In Polymerizing 2-Chloro-1,3-Buta- 
diene in Aqueous Emulsion in the Presence of 
Sulphur, under Agitation, the Steps of Starting 
the Prlymerization in Contact with Atmospher- 
ic Oxygen, and thereafter Increasing the Rate 0 
Po'ymerization by Decreasing the Amount of 
Molecular Oxygen in Contact with the Polymeri- 
zation Mass. F. N. Wilder, Louisville, Ky.. &5- 
signor te E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine., 
Wilmington, Del. 
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TRADE MARK 


AIR CONTROL VALVES 


The need for a more efficient and durable air 
control valve prompted Valvair Corporation to 
develop a basic valve that has proven to be highly 
successful in continuous hard service. 

The valve illustrated below is one of the many 
types available. 





LEVER OPERATED FOUR-WAY VALVE 


Valvair valves are new in design and principle, standard 
valves have been operated more than two million times without 
leak with air pressure exceeding 100 Ibs. They are designed 
for indefinite life and exceptionally hard service. 


They are compact—they do not have metal seals—the body 
is made of cast bronze and steel parts are made of stainless 
steel—they will not corrode. 


They are made in five sizes—', 38, 2, 34 and 1 inch—and 
in two-way, three-way, and four-way types. They can be fur- 
nished in eight or more different designs—knob, lever, foot, 
cam, clevis, single diaphragm, double diaphragm or solenoid 
operated. 


They will control air efficiently up to 200 Ibs. pressure with 
a very light movement. The area through the valves is equiva- 
lent to pipe size with minimum pressure drop. Write for 
literature. 


VALVAIR CORPORATION 
454 Morgan Avenue 
Akron 11, Ohio 




















PENCE RS eh eet 


SLOPE TARY RIT PATRI ie 


INSURES THE FOOLPROOF FORMULATION 
OF GOOD-AGING, ALL-SYNTHETIC, 
LIGHT-COLORED — 


Pressure Sensitive Adhesives 
Surgical Tape Masses 
Industrial Tape Masses 
Colorless Label Adhesives 

> Stationers’ Cements 

* Paper Laminating Cements 

* Hot Melt Adhesives 

» Self-Supporting Window Stripping 
Damp-proof Cork Insulations 

* Caulking Compounds 
Low-Modulus Sealing Compounds 


For Specific Suggestions 
Send for our New 


ADVANCE SOLVENTS & 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


\ 245 Fifth Avenue 
oomnomn New York 16, N.Y. comm 
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2,394,367. Dielectric Composition Consisting 
of Halogenated Diphenyl and a Nitrated Poly- 
nuclear Aryl Hydrocarbon. F. M. Clark, Pitts- 
field, Mass., assignor to General Electric Co., a 
corporation of N. Y. 

2,394,375. Producing an Adhesive Composi- 
tion by Treating Phenol and Furfural to Obtain 
a Resin Solution and Adding thereto a Solution 
of Natural or Synthetic Rubber. M. E. Gross, 


Akron, O., assignor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New 
York, N. Y. 
2.394.406. Polymerizing a Mixture of a Buta- 


diene-1,3 Hydrocarbon, Vinylidene Chloride, and 
an Acrylic Compound. F. K. Schoenfeld, Silver 


Lake, O., assignor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New 
York, N. ° 

394,417. Odor Stabilized Vinyl Resin. V. 
Yngve, deceased, late of Highland Park, N. J., 


by L. Currie, executor, Rocky River, O., as- 
signor, by mesne assignments, to Bakelite Corp., 
a corporation of N. J. 

2,394,418. Method of Inhibiting Color Caused 
by ‘the Partial Decomposition by Heat of Vinyl 
Resins Containing Combined Vinyl Halide. W. 
M. Quattelbaum, Jr., and C. A. Noffsinger, both 
of Charleston, W. Va., assignors to Carbide & 
Carbon Chemicals Corp., New York, N. Y. 

2,394,498-500. Wrinkle Finish Compositions. 
W. A. Waldie, assignor to New Wrinkle, Inc., 
both of Dayton, O. 

2,394,520. Nitriles. J. G. Lichty, Stow, O., 
assignor to Wingfoot Corp... Akron, both in O. 

2,394,526. Aliphatic Substituted Guanamines. 
J. T. Thurston, Cos Cob, Conn., assignor to 
American Cyanamid Co., New York, N. Y. 


Dominion of Canada 


433,652. Solid, Highly Adhesive Compositions 
Made from Decachlor Diphenyl Benzene and 
Chlorinated Diphenyl. Canadian General Elec- 
tric Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., assignee of F. M. 
Clark, Pittsfield, Mass., U.S.A. 

433,661. Resinous Emulsion Including an Or- 
ganic Solvent, a Partially Reacted Thermoset- 
ting Phenol-Aldehyde Resin in the Alcohol Solu- 
ble Stage, and an Emulsifying Agent and Pro- 
tective Colloid, Including a Glycinin Protein 
Peptized with Ammonium Hydroxide. Canadian 
Westinghouse Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., assignee 
of P. K. Porter, Pittsburgh, Pa., U. S.A. 

433,684. Polymerizable Vinyl Aromatic Com- 
pound Stabilized by a Halo-Ortho-Nitrophenol. 
Dow Chemical Co., assignee of R. F. Boyer and 
C. L. Rubens, all of Midland, Mich., U.S.A. 


United Kingdom 

575,124. Thermoplastic Materials in Fibrous 
or Cellular Form. I. Taylor and British 
Celanese, Ltd. 

575,125. Cellular Material. 
British Celanese, Ltd. 

575,126. Plastic Compositions Suitable for 
Filling Surfaces of Cellular Material. W. I. 
Taylor. 


W. I. Taylor and 





575,134. WVuleanizable Polymerization Prod- 
ucts. Monsanto Chemical Co. ; 
575,137. Plasticized Natural or Synthetic 


Rubber-Like Compositions. American Cyanamid 


Co. 


MACHINERY 


United States 


2,392,049. Apparatus for Making a Latex 
Protective Tube. W. F. Kinnucan, Chicago, IIl. 

2,392,190. Core Support for an Extruder. G. 
Ritter, Millington, N. J., assignor to Ruberoid 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

.892.315. Footwear Pressing Apparatus. H. 
L Davis, Walpole, Mass. assignor to B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,392,459. Apparatus to Cut Plastic Objects 
from a Plastic Element Having a Plurality of 
Plastic Objects —" thereto by Gates. J. 





Casalino, Elmhu L. L, N. Y., assignor to 
J. H. Meyer sei Brooklyn, N. Y. 
2.392.619. Control Apparatus for Vulcanizing 


assignor to McNeil 


Presses. L. E. Soderquist, 
both of Akron, O. 


Machine & Engineering Co., 


2,392,667. Tire Buffer. P. E. Hawkinson, 
assignor to P. E. Hawkinson Co., both of Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

2,393,023-024. Apparatus for Coating a Hot, 


Lead-Sheathed Cable with a Rubber Adherent 


Compound. T. K. Cox, Randallstown, A. N. 
Gray, Joppa, and V. A. Rayburn, Baltimore, 
all in Md., assignors to Western Electric Co., 


Inc., New York, N. Y. 
2,393,452. Apparatus for Shaping Plastics by 
Extrusion. J. Bailey, West Hartford, and R. 


S. Jesionowski, Hartford, Conn., assignors to 
Plax Corp., Hartford, Conn. 
2,393,498. Separator for Fine Rubber Par- 


ticles Carried in a Liquid. D. A. Miller, as- 
signor to Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., both of 
Akron, O. 


2,393,502. Spreading Apparatus. iC; 
Groncy, assignor to Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
both of Akron, O. 

2,393,503. Multiple-Pressure Responsive Lock- 
ing Device for a Vulcanizer. G. P. Bosomworth, 
Akron, and D. C. Milner, Barberton, assignors 
to Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, both 
in O. 

2,393,504. Bead Setting Device. H. D. Stev- 
ens, assignor to Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
both of Akron, O. 

2.393,506. Device to Mount Endless Fabric 
Bends on the Rotatable Drums of Tire Building 
Machines. N. T. Briber, Los Angeles, Calif., as- 
signor to Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Ak- 
ron, O. 

2,394,318. Device for Turning Plies of Tire 
Fabric about a Bead on the End Face of a Form- 
ing Drum. C. S. McChesney, Kenmore, as- 
signor to Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., Buffalo, 
both in N. 

2 394,392. Tire Cutter. 
Juiz de Fora, Brazil. 

2,394,423. Readily Destructible Building Form 
for the Production of Hollow Articles from 
Sheets of Rubber-Like Material. M. R. Bell, 
Los Angeles, Calif., assignor to B. F. Good- 
rich Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,394,465. Apparatus for Applying a Bead to 
a Tire Fabric. C. S. McChesney, Kenmore, 
assignor to Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., Buf- 
lafo, both in N. Y. 

2,394,492. Readily Destructible Building Form 
for the Production of Hollow Articles from 
Sheets of Rubber-Like Material. E. M. Scharen- 
berg, Akron, O., assignor to B. F. Goodrich Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


E. G. Mascarenhas, 


UNCLASSIFIED 


United States 


2,392 493. Rim and Wheel Mounting for 
Natguniane Tires. H. A. Mullin, Redding, Calif. 

2,392,577. Textile Cover for Protecting Tire 
Treads from Wear. M. Castricum, Grosse 
Pointe, Mich., assignor to United States Rubber 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,392,748. Joint for Electric Power Cables 
Maintained under Gas Pressure. E. C. Lee, 
London, England, assignor to International 
Standard Electric Corp., New York, N. Y. 

2,393,472. Airplane Propeller and Anti-Icer 
therefor. R. S. Johnson, West Los Angeles, 
Calif., assignor to Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O. 

2,393,494. Bead Lock for Pneumatic Tires. 
J. E. Hale, assignor to Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, O. 

2,393,497. Spark Plug. D. W. Gregory, Jack- 
son Heights, N. Y., assignor to Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O. 


2,393,501. Pivotal Joint. R. W. Brown, as- 
signor to Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., both of 
Akron, O. 

2,393,679. Hose Coupling. R. R. Gunderson, 
Chicago. Il. 

2,394,078. Joint Structure for an Inflatable 


Suit. C. P. Krupp, — _O.. assignor to B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, 


2,394,311. Brake be Rl Ro. Keller, Ak- 
ron, O.. assignor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New 
York, N. z. 

2,394,341. Apparatus for Expanding a Ring 


within a Hose to Clamp It to a Coupling. W. J. 
Strong, Cuyahoga Falls, O., assignor to B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. 

2,394,518. Universal Multiple Cable Clamp. 
H. L. Kindorf. San Francisco, Calif. 


TRADE MARKS 


United States 


418,509. Torsilastic. Springs of rubber and 
metal. B. F. Goodrich Co., New York,  - 
418,511. Goodyear-Guardian. Crib sheets. 


Goodyear Rubber Sundries, Inc., New Haven, 
Conn. 

418,512. 
“Pyrotex” 
web material. 
saic, N. J 
418,517. 
conductors and 


A fanciful drawing with the word: 
above a heavy rule. Felted asbestos 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Pas- 


Ventiflex. Insulated electric flexible 
electric insulating material. 
Morgan Crucible Co., Ltd., London, England. 
418,544. Paxcote. Pressure-sensitive sealing 
tape. Cofax Corp., New York, N. Y. 
418,567. Representation of a rising sun with 
the word: ‘‘Lustray.”” Raincoats. Lustberg, 
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Nast & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

418.571. Citation. Fountain pens and parts 
thereof. L. E. Waterman Co., New York, N. yY, 

418,586. Fiberglas. Resin and rubber coated 
cloths containing glass fibers. Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp., Toledo, O. 

418,606. ‘‘Meth-Bond.”” Thermo-setting syn. 
thetic resin adhesives. Consolidated Vultee Air. 
craft Corp., San Diego, Calif. 


418,607. Sealtite. Raincoats. Polan, Katz & 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 
418,638. Stopperless. Water bottles. Seam. 


less Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn. 

418,673. Representation of a pine tree above 
the word: “Domit.” Footwear. Calzado Domit, 
S. A., Mexico City, Mexico. 

418,689. Representation of two arrows form- 
ing the top and the bottom of a frame for the 
word: “Flanelan.”’ Waterproofed and water-re. 
pellent textile fabrics of cotton. Landers Corp, 
Toledo, O. : 

418 690. Representation of two arrow heads 
pointed toward the word: “Sani-Sole’’ to form 
the sides of a frame. Coated or impregnated 
cloth for shoe insoles. Landers Corp., Tole 


o, O. 

418,691. Representation of two arrow heads 
pointed away from the word: “Stedi-Tred” 
forming the sides of the frame. Coated or im- 
pregnated cloth for shoe insoles. Landers Corp., 
Toledo, O. 

418,692. Representation of a wing with the 
word: ‘“‘Versilan” written across it. Plastic 
_— cotton fabrics. Landers Corp., Tole 


oO. 

°'418,708. Zephyr. Arch supports. C. 
Edinger, doing business as Charles C. Edinger 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


418,704. jr Craft. Footwear. B. Cook, New 
York, N 

418,707 YHolidebs. Slippers. Holiday C 
New York, N. Y. 186 ipcglnsinas 

418,710. Jantzen. Swimming suits and caps. 


Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland, Oreg. 


418,714. Avonite. Soles. Avon Sole Co, 
Avon, Mass. . 

418,722. Captivators. Footwear. Edison 
Bros. Stores, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 

418,733. The word: ‘“Resistoflex’ superim- 
posed upon the letter “R’. Gloves, aprons, 


caps, kerchiefs, smocks, and sleeve guards to 
afford protection against oils, hydrocarbon fuels, 
and organic solvents. Resistoflex Corp., Belle- 
ville, N. J. 

418,734. The word: ‘‘Resistoflex” superim- 
posed upon the letter “R”. Plasticizing solu- 
tions for restoring and preserving the flexibil- 
ity of articles made of compar (compounded 
polyvinyl alcohol), etc. Resistoflex Corp., Belle 
ville, N. J. 

418,742. Girlette. Corsets, brassieres, and 
garter brassieres — girdles. Lily of France 
Corset Co., Inc., New York, N. 

418,756. World O’ Youth. Waterproof 
sheets, crib sheets and pads, ete. Plymouth 
Wholesale Dry Goods Corp., New York, N. Y. 

418,757. Fanciful pictures of children with 
the words: ‘World O’ Youth.” Waterproof 
sheets, etc. Plymouth Wholesale Dry Goods 
Corp.. New York, N. Y. 


418,786. Emblem. Fountain pens and parts 
thereof. L. E. Waterman Co., New York, N. Y. 
418,818. Corsetcraft. Girdles and _ corsets. 


Capitol Garter Co., New York, N. Y. 

418,821. Representation of a crest below the 
word: “Packard.” Plumbing fixtures. Sid Mack 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

418,824. Beaufort Supersole. Composition 
sheet material for footwear. Homasote Co., Inc., 
Fernwood, N. J. 

418,831. Lady Austin Foundations. Corsets, 
girdles, and brassieres. Austin Corset Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y 

418.878. Maxiflux. Electrical apparatus for 
attachment to the firing mechanism of guns to 
control the firing thereof. Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Erdington, Birmingham, England. 

418,879. Maxifort. Electrical apparatus for 
attachment to the firing mechanism of guns to 
control the firing thereof. Dunlop Rubber Co., 

418,894. Dresinol. Resin emulsions. Hercules 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

418,895. Chlor-Isopol. Synthetic rubber ce 
Union-Baystate Co., Inc., Cambridge, 


418, 917. The word: “Resistoflex” superim- 
posed on the letter “R’’. Molded plastic articles 
made in whole or part of compar (compounded 
i'r alcohol). Resistoflex Corp., Belleville, 


418,926. Negatabs. Adhesive tabs. Steck 
Co., Austin, Tex. 

418,928. Insert-O-Flex. Footwear. Scholl Mfg. 
Co.. Inc., Chicago, II. 


Representation of a cowboy and 
the words: “Buck Skein Joe.”” Rainwear. Lust- 
berg, Nast & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

419,021. Representation of a label with the 
words: “Bobson.” Footwear. B. Friedman Shoe 
Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

419,044. The word: “Dugud” written twice to 
form a cross, below which are the words: “Do 
~~ ss Surgical tape. J. D. Harris, Larchmont, 


418 954, 
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“PRECISION” TORSIONAL HYSTEROMETER 


Developed by United States Rubber Co. 
General Laboratories 


Developed for simple, precise and rapid measuring of the mechanical hysteresis of elastomers 

=-with relation to their service behavior. The ‘'Precision'’ Torsional Hysterometer also can be used 
to study the permanent hysteresis effect produced by prolonged heating at high temperatures, 
using laboratory samples or sections cut from finished elastomeric 
products. The instrument may be used to measure the modulus of 
elastomeric compounds or sections of composite structures consisting 
of elastomers combined with other materials, such as fabric. 


The dumbell shaped test specimen used with the ‘PRECISION” 
Torsional Hysterometer is 2” long with a constricted portion 1/2” 
long and a cross section of .100” x .100”, being very similar to 
the T-50 test specimen. 


The “PRECISION” Hysterometer consists primarily of a torsional 
pendulum, oscillating in a horizontal plane enclosed in a constant 
temperature cabinet. The pendulum is supported entirely by the 
rubber test specimen which furnishes the restorational torque. 


The constant temperature cabinet is used when elevated tempera- 
tures are required for testing. The door is provided with a double 
Pyrex glass window for full visibility of specimen and the observa- 
tion of torsional readings. A non-glaring light is provided: to 
supply internal illumination. A holder is fastened to the top.of the 
cabinet which holds the torsional unit on the outside while changing 
samples. Send for Descriptive Bulletin No. T-10154-5-B. 





“PRECISION” FALLING CYLINDER VISCOMETER 
ASTM D553 















Developed by B. F. Goodrich Co. Laboratories. 
An improved instrument for determining the vis- 
cosity and total solids content of rubber or other 
elastomeric cements and solutions containing solids. 
The versatility and adaptability suggests many uses 
in rubber, plastics and general laboratories. 


~—Indid Rubber World, December, 1945. 


The ‘“‘PRECISION’'—Goodrich Viscometer measures 
viscosity by allowing a cylinder or needle 
to descend through a liquid solution, a 
calibrated distance of 15 cm. The time 
required for the needle to travel the 15 
cm, is referred to as the viscosity. 


THE “PRECISION” FALLING 
CYLINDER OFFERS FIVE 
MAJOR IMPROVEMENTS 


|. Hair trigger release. 

2. Cylinder guide — eliminates 
the necessity of maneuvering 
specimen can to maintain 
vertical descent of cylinder 
during test. 

. Leveling screws and spirit 
level permitting adjustment 
for lining the cylinder up ver- 
tically before it is released. 

4. Elevating device insuring 

precise adjustment of bottom 
of needle to surface of test 
specimen at beginning of tes?. 

5. Incorporation of calibrated 

distance of cylinder travel. 
Increases accuracy by elimi- 
nating any markings on 
cylinder. 


Write for Bulletin No. 
T-10041-B. 


w 


; 
Y PRECISION Soe eeoee 


Engineers and Builders of Scientific Research and Production Control Equipment 





REFERENCES: A Torsional Hysteresis Test for Rubber’ by M. Mooney 
and R. A. Gerke—India Rubber World, January, 1941. ‘Application 
of the Torsional Hysteresis Test to Tires’ by H. Wakeham and E. Honold 


A few of the many ‘‘PRECI- 
SION" Products for the rubber 


laboratory: 
DuPont Brittleness Tester 
Firestone Groove Cracker 


Goodyear Flexometer 


Goodyear Pendulum Rebound 


Machine 
Goodrich Viscometer 


U.S. Rubber Torsional 
Hysterometer 
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419,048 Protelon. Bow! and plate covers, etc. a binder for pigment printing and dyeing. 419,244. Cub. Hose. Thermoid Co., Trenton, 
Protex Products Co., Jersey City, N. J. Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y N. J. 

419,101. Witcogum. Polymerized vegetable 419,207. Clad. Protective skin creams. B. F. 419,257. Representation of three links con. 
oil used as a rubber substitute. Witco Chemical Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. taining the words: “Stronglock, Arch. Heei, En. 
Co., Chicago, Il. 419,218. “Steinweld.”” Inflatable or pneu- dicott Johnson.” Footwear. Endicott Johnson 

419,116. Tantaline. Foundation garments. matic pillows and mattresses. M. Stein, Corp., Endicott, N. Y. 


Willoform Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y New York, N. 


419.151. Athco. Footwear. Athletic Shoe 119,224. Flexiband. Adhesive bandages. 419,263. Allweather. Windshield wipers, 
Co., Chicago, IIL. Scholl Mfg., Inc., Chicago, Ill. Hackett Automotive Accessories Corp., Provi- 

419,164. Skylac. Synthetic resin coating 419,230. Iroquois. Tires and inner tubes. cence, R. aor ; 
compositions. Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., Newark, O. 419,284. Paisley, Scientific Adhesive Service, 
Louis, Mo. 419,242. Uni-Vac. Merchandise envelopes. Glue, paste, resin adhesives, and liquid adhesive 

419,195. Sanyon. Gum composition used as Ivers-Lee Co., Newark, N. J. cement. Paisley Products, Inc., Chicago, Il. 





New Goods and Specialties 





Pioneer Neoprene-Impregnated Canvas Glove 


New Work Glove 


QUALITY canvas work glove, impregnated with oil- 

and acid-resistant milled neoprene, offers a new type 
of protection on jobs that are too wet and sloppy for other 
types of work gloves. According to the manufacturer, the 
synthetic division of The Pioneer Rubber Co., the milled 
neoprene used is tougher and more durable than the latex 
type, thus offering dependable protection and extra-long 
wear. The impregnating process is such that the canvas 
and neoprene are joined in a permanent bond, not merely 
coated, and result in a rough adhesive surface having a non- 
slip grip, making the glove especially valuable in the han- 
dling of wet, slippery objects. Manufactured with both a 
knit and gauntlet wrist, the glove is furnished in one stand- 
ard size. 





Resistoflex Hose Couplings 


Reusable Hose Couplings 


OW available is a complete line of patented attachabie- 
detachable reusable metal couplings which make pos- 
sible the hand-assembly of flexible hose lines. These two- 
piece safety seal couplings, properly attached, can be trusted 
never to let go or vibrate loose. They are easily and quickly 
attached or detached and can be used over and over again, 
with end-wrench assembly done on the spot. 
The coupling nut threads on to the hose, with the coupling 
shell compressing the hose end into a safety seal gasket. 
The fitting has a long, even grip on the hose; the double 


bell shape of the nut allows the hose to flex without cutting. 
The heavy body of the fitting prevents crushing or distort- 
ing of the line. Unusually large square wrench surfaces 
make assembly a simple and rapid operation. Resistoflex 
Corp. 


CEYLON 


The report of the work of the Rubber Research Scheme 
(Ceylon) during 1944 reveals that because of the necessi- 
ties of the war, the chemical department at Dartonfield 
was active in the production of various rubber articles for 
essential purposes which could not be readily imported. 
These goods included a substantial quantity of rubber 
tubing for use in hospitals and laboratories. In addition, 
15,000 pounds of softened rubber were prepared for a 
local firm by a process developed by the Rubber Research 
Institute of Malaya. It is believed that this was the first 
time that the process was used on a commercial scale. 

During the year the chemical department also began work 
in connection with the investigation of the plasticity of 
rubbers with a view to improving the quality of Hevea 
rubber by selection and breeding. The rubber obtained 
from a large number of individual trees both in mixed 
seedling population and the selected material available 
at Nivitigalakele was examined, and the relation between 
plasticity and the non-rubber constituents was also studied. 
When special equipment that has already been ordered 
arrives, work will be commenced on the relation between 
plasticity and other properties of technical interest. So 
far it has been observed that the plasticity of the rubber 
from a number of individual trees at Dartonfield has 
remained relatively constant over a period of two years. 
A correlation coefficient of +0.472 has been found between 
the plasticities of rubbers from a group of Prang Besar 
isolation garden seedlings and the clones derived from 
them by budgrafting. 

The department also undertook experiments to determine 
to what extent crepe rubber can be protected against the 
effects of exposure to sunlight and heat by the addition 
of chemicals to the latex before coagulation. Samples of crepe 
containing chemicals were examined (a) after 14 days’ 
storage in the dark (control); (b) 14 days’ exposure to 
the weather; and (c) 10 days’ heating in the dark at 
70° G. 

The results indicated that under the conditions of the 
test the onset of tackiness can be completely arrested by 
sulfur (0.05 to 0.1%) and by phenyl Beta-naphthylamine 
(0.1 to 0.2%); sodium bisulfide gave no protection. 

The protective agents could not prevent loss of tensile 
strength in raw rubber exposed to sunlight. Both sulfur 
and phenyl Beta-naphthylamine prevented the considerable 
softening (D 10) of unprotected rubber on exposure to 
sunlight. 

Heating in the dark at 70° C. for ten days had very 
little effect on hardness and none on tackiness, whether 
the rubber was protected or not. 
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New Machines 
and Appliances 





Model S Delmhorst Moisture Detector 


Moisture Detector for Material in Sheet Form 


HE Colloid Equipment Co. has developed the Model S 
Delmhorst moisture detector for determining moisture 
content of materials in sheet form. The use of this instru- 


ment is limited to quick determinations, within close ac- | 


curacy, of moisture contents ranging from 3% to 15%, 
depending on the material tested. 

Sheet material, up to %-inch thickness, is slipped into 
the deep throated arm of the device, where it is clamped 
under uniform pressure. Readings are electrical and in- 
stantaneous. The meter operates on an 110 volt, 60 cycle 
A.C., and can be plugged into any such circuit. ‘The meter 
scale is calibrated in electrical units, 
whose moisture contents have been 


of similar material 


previously determined by the usual standard oven method. | 


The unit is compact and portable and weighs less than | 
10 pounds. 














here Gz also LEAKS in Tuber working 


Overheating of calender rolls is one of the causes 
of scorched rubber . . . that’s a leak that can be 
avoided. It is a simple matter to check the sur- | 
face temperatures of still and moving rolls with 

) the Cambridge Roll Pyrometer. It is accurate, 
rugged, quick-acting and convenient to use. Write 
for bulletin 194SA. 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
3709 Grand Central Terminal, New York 17, N. Y. 


CAMBRIDGE 
Roll © Needle ® Mold 
PYROMETERS 


Roli Model 


The roll model is for checking 
temperature of still or moving 
rolls, the needle-type for with- 
in-the-mass, the mold-type for 
reaching into mold cavities. 


——— 





which are easily | 
translated into moisture contents by testing several samples | 
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The NEO-FATS are produced by fractional distil- 


lation, an exclusive Armour process. Completely 


Specify Armour’s Fatty Acids 


uniform, these fatty acids can be depended upon 
for highest quality at reasonable cost. 

For these reasons, Armour’s NEO-FATS have 
been preferred as activating, softening and dis- 
persing agents in the rubber industry since their 
introduction. 

If you have not yet discovered the advantages 
of the various NEO-FATS for your compound- 
ing, write us today. We'll gladly recommend 
those NEO-FATS best suited to your needs. 


(4 
ARMOUR Chemie wrision 


Armour and Company 





1355 WEST 33ST STREET CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 





27€ 





VULCANIZED 
VEGETABLE OILS 


—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES — 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 
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Immersion Pyrometer 

HE Pyrometer Instrument 

Co. has developed a new 
Pyro immersion pyrometer, spe- 
cifically designed for the non- 
ferrous industry and embodyi: 
numerous improvements ¢ 
hancing ruggedness, depend: 
bility, accuracy, and ease of op- 
eration. The design includes a 
large 4-%4-inch indicator with a 
four-inch direct reading scale 
calibrated from 0-1500° F., oy 
0-2500° F., or equivalent Centi- 
grade range. Two models with 
overall lengths of 27 and 48 
inches are manufactured, bot) 
having a specially designea 
swivel eight inches from the 
connector block which permits 
use of the pyrometer at any 
angle. The swivel is equipped 
with toothed notches to prevent 
its loosening during operation. 
The instrument can be used with 
interchangeable thermocouples 
of either the “bare metal” or 
“protected” types. 

The thermo-electric system * 
constructed with a perman 
magnet, low resistance type 
galvanometer, has an _ internal 
automatic cold end compensator 
in addition to an external ad- 
: justing screw, and is enclosed in 
Pyro Immersion Heater 4 shock-, moisture-, and dust 

with Interchangeable proof steel case. This housing 

Thermocouples assures fullest protection of the 
system from possible demagnet- 
ization, or interference from magnetic surroundings, 




















Roller Pressure-Pull Indicator 


NEW and improved model of the widely used Joyro 

pressure-pull indicator for rollers is now available. 
Said to be the only indicator of its kind on the market, it 
consists of a flat, watch-spring steel strip connected to a 
special tensionometer with a reading dial. The end of the 
spring, when inserted between a pair of rollers, registers on 
the dial the amount of pressure and pull being exerted by 
those rollers and is therefore valuable in adjusting rolle 
to a predetermined degree of pressure and pull. 

If a reading on the dial is taken when rollers are opera 
ing properly, those same rollers can be adjusted to an ide 
tical dial reading at any future time and will exert an iden- 
tical pressure and pull. The amount of time saved by this 
method is considerable, and the method is much more ac- 
curate than rule-of-thumb methods. Another advantage is the 
fact that the indicator can be used to check pressure-pull 
across the entire length of a set of rollers by simply taking: 
different readings at regularly spaced intervals. George 


} 
: 
Rosales Co. { 





Joyro Pressure-Pull Indicator for Rollers 
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EUROPE 


JREAT BRITAIN 


Franklin Heads I.R.I.; Other Officers Elected 

The twenty-fourth annual general meeting of the Insti- 
tution of the Rubber Industry was held in London on March 
8; the retiring president, Lt.-Col. Sir Walrond Sinclair, 
oresided. On this occasion H. W. Franklin, for many 
2ars honorary treasurer of the I.R.I., was elected presi- 
uent for the year 1946-47. 
managing director of J. G. Franklin & Sons, has been in 
the rubber industry for 50 years, during 25 of which 
he has been closely connected with the I.R.I. He is also 
chairman of the Surgical Rubber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and was recently appointed vice president of the 
Federated British Rubber & Allied Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

At the same time the following ten ordinary members 
of Council were elected: T. A. Beazley, development engi- 
neer, British Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd.; S. Buchan, chief 
*hemist, Andre Rubber Works, Ltd.; C. W. Buckles, chief 

mist, Pirelli-General Cable Works, Ltd.; J. W. Denson, 

sber technologist, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. (G.B.), 
utd.; L. E. Masheter, tire technical superintendent, Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd.; C. R. Pinnell, chief chemist, Wm. Warne 
& Co., Ltd.; J. G. Robinson, deputy process manager, 
British Insulated Callender’s Cables, Ltd.; A. Ryan, 
ianaging director, Ioco, Ltd.; P. Schidrowitz, general 
manager, Lea Bridge Rubber Works, Ltd.; R. J. Tudor, 
chief chemist, India Rubber, Gutta Percha & Telegraph 
Works Co., Ltd. 

The vice presidents elected for 194€-47 include: F. D. 
Ascoli, T. B. Barlow (chairman Rubber Growers’ Asso- 
ciation), Sir G. Beharrell, Col. J. Sealy Clarke, H. C. 
oles, H. A. Daynes, A. Johnston, F. Jones, L. V. Kenward, 
Sir E. Macfadyen, P. S. Martin (chairman Rubber Trades 
Association of London), H. E. Miller, H. G. Montgomery, 
W. J. S. Naunton, S. S. Pickles, H. Rogers, Dr. Schidrowitz, 
J. R. Seott, Sir Walrond, D. F. Twiss, G. Leslie Wates 
(chairman, The Cable Makers Association), D. F. L. Zorn. 
The new honorary treasurer is F. M. Panzetta. 

The meeting was followed by the annual dinner, the first 
held since 1939, at which the former president, Sir Walrond, 
‘“Iked of the new president and the work of the Institution 

the Rubber Industry. The speaker stated that the 
stitution had, besides the London Section, six provincial 

tions, of which four had been able to carry on during 
ne war. Recently another section was formed in South- 


ampton, while outside of the United Kingdom, there was 
the new Australian section, and in India an advisory com- 
mittee had been set up. 





FOR GOOD ABRASION RESISTANCE 











USE PHILBLACK A 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 158 





Mr. Franklin, chairman and °| 
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For upwards of 15 years, the 


Schuster Magnetic Calender Gauge 
| has unerringly set rubber calender 
rolls to a predetermined thickness 
and correctly maintained that thick- 
ness. It has saved the time of hand- 
miking, eliminated human error, 





saved the stock sampled for calen- 
der tests, and assured uniform 
thickness in the finished product. 


All this, at the right time — before 
damage is done. And continuously— 
the only way worth while. 





The instrument is simple in design 
. . . rugged in construction .. . 
practically without wearing parts 
. . . adjustable to any thickness. 
Originally used for rubber, it has 
taken over just as deftly for syn- 
thetic rubber, plastics, cellulose, 
and other media. No matter what 
the article, your coating must be 
thick enough, but not even 1/1000” 
too thick, or the war effort suffers ir- 
reparable loss. No matter what the 
material, you’ve got to s-t-r-e-t-c-h 
it as far as possible—and “‘pos- 
sible” daily proves to have a new, 
elastic meaning. 


Better investigate the Schuster 
Magnetic Calender Gauge at once, 
with or without automatic control. 
Every installation has to be engi- 
neered to the job... Please give 
us time to do it right. 


THE MAGNETIC GAUGE 


60 EAST BARTGES STREET 


: RUBBER 
* 
—we SYNTHETIC RUBBER’ 
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AKRON, OHIO 


Eastern Btates Representative— 


BLACK ROCK MANUFACTURING CoO.., Bridgeport. Conn. 
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It doesn't (7007 to switch to 
JOHNSON 2°31... JOINTS 


it Page! 


Johnson Rotary 
Pressure Joints 
provide the mod- 
ern, engineered 
way to get steam in, 
and condensate out, 
of cans. 

They save valu- 
able production 
time otherwise lost 
when machines are shut down for repacking stuffing boxes 
or repairing ravages of misalignment. 

Production is also boosted because Johnson Joints provide 
a simple, better way to install more efficient methods of 
syphon drainage. 

Maintenance costs come down. Johnson Joints are pack- 
less, self-oiling, self-adjusting and self-aligning. Precious 
manhours, ordinarily required for the old-style stuffing 
boxes, can be released for more productive work. 

Increased plant efficiency alone would make the Johnson 
Joints a good investment, yet the savings in maintenance 
can quickly pay the cost of changing over. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


The Johnson Corporation 


869 WOOD STREET THREE RIVERS, MICH. 
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Later the new president presented the Colwyn Medal 
for 1943, 1944, and 1945 to A. Healey, S. A. Brazier 
and Dr. Naunton, respectively. Since it had not been 
possible to purchase gold, the medals were made of bronze. 
Mr. Healey received his medal for work with the Rubber 
Control in developing the use of synthetic rubber. Mr, 
Brazier, chairman of the technical committee of the 


F.B.R.A.M.A., helped the industry adjust itself to the 
changes occasioned by the use of synthetic rubber; while 
Dr. Naunton had given invaluable aid and advice on all 


educational matters coming before the Institution and 
the Council. 
The I.R.I. Council, which already grants part-time 


scholarships, now proposes to award full-time scholarships 
in rubber technology, and those qualifying will be enabled 
to take the three-year associateship course of the Institu- 
tion at the Northern Polytechnic, London. The scholar- 
ships will have a maximum value of £100 a year, that is 
to say, £34 plus a maintenance grant up to £66, according 
to individual needs. : 


To Promote Industry and Export 





| volunteers. 


In the House of Commons recently H. A. Marquand, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Department of Overseas 
Trade, announced that the Board of Trade and the British 
Export Trade Research Organization will cooperate to 
give British exporting firms an overseas service which 
will make available to them the fullest information neces- 
sary for building up British trade abroad. The Board of 
Trade will secure its information from commercial diplo- 
matic officers and trade commissioners, who are to submit 
general reports and economic reviews continuously. The 
B.E.T.R.O. will engage specially trained observers whose 
reports will supplement those of the Board of Trade. A 
joint committee has been agreed upon to insure that there 
will be no duplication, to review results, and to arrange 
programs. All information obtained by the B.E.T.R.O. 
will be reserved for its members, but the Board of Trade 
will disseminate its findings widely. 

A special committee, headed by Sir Clive Baillieu, presi- 
dent of the Federation of British Industries, has recom- 
mended the establishment of a British Institute of Manage- 
ment, and Sir Stafford Cripps, president of the Board of 
Trade, has announced that he is in full agreement with 
this proposal. He added that the treasury will grant up 
to £150,000 over the first five years to supplement contri- 
butions from members and from industry and thus give 
the project a favorable start. 

The British Institute of Management will take all pos- 
sible steps to help raise the standard of management 
practice in the country and to this end will provide a 
center for the study of management, will carry out re- 
search and give out information on the subject, will 
encourage and advise on schemes of training in manage- 
ment, and cooperate closely with all existing management 
bodies which are effective in their own specialist fields. 
The government is to appoint the first council. 

With a view to securing for British industry the best 
industrial intelligence from Germany, the government has 
decided to bring over about 200 German scientists and 
technicians to work here in a purely advisory capacity 
for a limited period. Exceptionally brilliant research 
workers and specialists in industrial techniques or proc- 
esses likely to be of great value or interest to British 
manufacturers will be selected, and will have to be 
The British Government will be the employer 


| and will loan experts to trade associations and research 
| organizations; all eventual inventions and discoveries will 


| 


be used for industry as a whole. It is emphasized that 


| no German worker will hold a position of authority, or 


will he replace a British worker. 

Having decided that the present state of the natural 
rubber industry and the need of finding new markets 
necessitated intensified applied research, the Board of 
British Rubber Producers’ Research Association set out 
to find a man qualified to carry out this part of its work. 
It is now announced that C. W. Long has been appointed 
superintendent of applied research, to work under and 
in close collaboration with the director of research of the 
B.R.P.R.A., and to supervise a technological department 
(in charge of E. Rhodes), a development department 
(in charge of G. F. Bloomfield), and an engineering de- 
partment (in charge of B. Lambert). Dr. Long received 


| his training at Birmingham University under Prof. R. N. 
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HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


BY 











GIVE 
FASTER, BETTER WORK 


— at Less Cost — 


The semi-automatic molding press shown above is 
typical of the hydraulic presses built by Farquhar to 
give production men and engineers the features they 
demand . . . faster, better work at less cost. This par- 
ticular press has a self-contained pump unit with elec- 
trical controls and hydraulically operated knockouts. 


Farquhar builds the press you 
need. Illustrated at the right is 
a Farquhar Hydraulic Press par- 
ticularly adaptable to the many 
new phases of forming by hy- 
draulic press production. This 
press is equipped with a steel 
steam platen and is built in a 


variety of sizes to meet your 


particular production require- 
ments. Remember, Farquhar 





builds the press you need. 


Consult Farquhar Hydraulic 
Press Engineers Today 





STRAIGHTENING PRESSES . GAP PRESSES COLUMN TYPE PRESSES DOUBLE ACTION 
PRESSES FORGING AND PIERCING PRESSES - STAMPING PRESSES - DRAWING PRESSES 


NINETIETH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 
pia56| A.B. FARQUHAR COMPANY Jisae4 | 


1518 DUKE STREET YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Haworth, vice chairman of the B.R.P.R.A., and has varied 
experience including that connected with designing, plan- 
ning, and operating chemical plants. He was among 
the chemists operating for the B.R.P.R.A. a_pilot-plant 
tor rubber hydrochloride. 

The Ministry of Supply announced in March that a 
committee had been formed of representatives of pro- 
ducers, distributers and manufacturers of rubber in Eng- 
land together with officials of the government departments 
concerned. The committee is to facilitate preparatory 
discussion of subjects likely to be raised at meetings of 
the International Rubber Study Group and other matters 
of concern to the industry. 





Controversy Over Price of Malayan Rubber 

The disparity in prices fixed respectively for Malayan 
and Ceylon rubber has for some time been the subject of 
frequent and acrid discussion in the House of Commons. 
The price of Malayan rubber had been fixed at 20%¢, 

S. currency, per pound to the end of March, while 
that of Ceylon rubber will remain at 1s. 6d. until the 
end of September, 1946. Members complained that the 
price of Malayan rubber had been decided on without 
consulting rubber producers and that it failed to cover 
the cost of production. They were particularly bitter 
on the point that the British Government sold Malayan 
rubber to the United States at little above the 1940 levels, 
while the United States was obtaining from Britain 140% 
and 110% over prewar prices on cotton and tobacco. 

The government’s explanation: that the price was fixed 
for rubber in stock; that very little rubber was being 
produced in Malaya, none of it from large estates; and 
that such small growers as were producing appeared to 
be satisfied with the price, failed to satisfy various members. 

It is clear that the acerbity of utterances is due not 
only to anger at the loss of dollars resulting from the 
low price and to the suspicion that the present government 
has allowed itself to be stampeded into hasty decision 
through lack of knowledge and experience of international 
bargaining and trade, but also to fear of the unfavorable 
impression that might be produced on native planters 
when the price of rubber is shortly raised, as it will have 
to be, once production on the European estates gets 
under way. 

The opinion was expressed that the price of Malayan 
rubber should have been around 1s. 8d. a pound so as 
to cover the present cost of production and labor estimated 
to have risen at least 100% above the average prewar 
cost of 7d. a pound in Malaya, in addition to about 3d. 
a pound that will have to be paid toward rehabilitating 
the industry, and another 3d. per pound as margin on 
the prewar price. 

Discussing the political and economic aspects of the price 
question in a recent issue of The India Rubber Journal, 
a Member of Parliament, D. Gammans, states that the 
European plantation industry in the East is faced with 
three immediate and three long-term problems. 

The first short-term problem, he says, is to see that 
so long as controls remain, the price to the producer is 
fixed at a figure which will cover the real cost of pro- 
duction, and the increased salaries and wages, with some 
margin for making good the damage done during the 
Japanese occupation. 

The second is the shortage of labor caused by the ap- 
palling death toll of Indian and Chinese labor taken by 
the Japanese to work on the Burma railway. The attitude 
of the Indian Government on free immigration from 
Madras is uncertain so that other sources of labor might 
have to be considered. In any case it is clear that for 
some time to come labor will be the limiting factor in 
production. 

The third problem is that of compensation for damage 
to buildings and trees resulting from the Japanese invasion. 

The first long-term problem, says Mr. Gammans, is the 
relation of natural rubber to the vast synthetic rubber 
industry built up during the war in the United States. 
He expects the American buyer to use the threat of 
synthetic rubber to bluff the British Government into 
the type of horse-trading transaction “at which the Ameri- 
cans are adept.” He implies that the threat of synthetic 
rubber is not really very serious. 

The second long-term problem is the encouragement 
of research into new uses for rubber and “the absolute 
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AND MOLDS FOR RUBBER SPECIAL: 
TIES AND MECHANICAL GOODS 


machined in a large modern shop at 
low prices by specialists in the field. 
We also build special machinery to 
your drawings. 


Submit inquiries for low quotations. 
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A HIGH QUALITY CONCENTRATED LIQUID 
MOULD AND MANDREL LUBRICANT—NON- 
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@ Simplifies the removal of cured rubber from the 
moulds. 

@ Results in a transparent satin-like finish. 
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necessity for the plantation industry to devote more 
tention to higher yields and technical progress generally.” 
He adds that most tropical crops started by Europeans 
have gradually become smallholders’ products because of 
the lower cost of production of the native grower, and 
he feels that rubber, which is far easier to exploit than 
most tropical crops, will go the same way unless the 
plantaticn industry always keeps one jump ahead _ in 
technical research. 

Finally, European capitalistic enterprises must establish 


a proper relation in a tropical country in which they wish 
to operate if friction and misunderstanding are to he 


avoided. 


British Rubber Industry Notes 

Czechoslovak Bata Co., Ltd., was recently formed to 
carry on the business of importers, exporters, and whole- 
sale dealers for rubber boots and shoes, footwear of all 
kinds, textiles, rubber goods, tools, and all products sold 
or used by the Bata Shoe Co. of Ziln, Czechoslovakia, or 
elsewhere. 

The Anchor Chemical Co., Ltd., announced at the an- 
nual general meeting its decision to form a_ subsidiary 
in America. As soon as arrangements can be made, A. 
Grundy, appointed general manager of the new enterprise, 
is to leave for the United States. The company also 
reported another good year, with net profits of £19,336 
in 1945, against £19,289 in 1944. 

Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., is reportedly preparing to 
make latex feam cushioning in a separate factory at 
Walton, Liverpool. 


News of the Plastics Industry 

New plastics concerns recently organized include E. H. 
Kraus Plastics, Ltd., capitalized at £30,200, and Arro 
Plastics, age sl at £25,000. 

The De La Rue concern has acquired a license to manu- 
facture plastic decorative material according to the process 
of the American Formica Insulation Co. The. material, 
to be marketed under the name Delaron, is to be the 
chief product manufactured at the De La Rue’s new 
factory at Tynemouth, which is scheduled to begin oper- 
ations in July. 

The government factory at Rawtenstall has been allo- 
cated to I.C.I. (Plastics), Ltd., and is to be used for 
the production of the plastic Perspex. It is expected to 
employ 450 persons. 

Plastonal, Ltd., manufacturer of synthetic resins, has 
increased the nominal capital of £1,000 to £15,000 by 
the addition of £14,000 in £1 shares. 

British Industrial Plastics reports gross profits of 
£280,681 for the year ending September 30, 1945. After 
various deductions net profits of £23,516 remained, and 
a dividend of 8% was again turned out, leaving £12,594 
to be carried forward. 

Under the certification scheme recently drawn up by 
the Mark Committee of the British Standards Institution 
in collaboration with the British Plastics Federation, 
manufacturers of plastic materials and products thereof 
which conform to B. S. Standards will be able to obtain 
a license permitting them to use a certification mark. 
Purchasers of plastics and plastic moldings will thus 
be enabled to select products of recognized standard as 
to material and workmanship. At present specifications 
have been issued for moldings only (among plastic goods) ; 
specifications for other articles will follow in due course, 
but naturally it is not intended to work out specifications 
for every type of article made of plastics, which would 
hardly be feasible in any case. 


FRANCE 


Experiments in Coloring Polyvinyl Chloride Masses 


The problem of finding dyes and pigments suitable for 
coloring polyvinyl chloride masses has been made _ the 
subject of an investigation by Francois Gournay at the 
Manufacture des Glaces et Produits Chimiques de Saint- 
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Gobain, Chauny et Cirey.' The investigation falls into 
three parts: the natural affinity of colors for polyvinyl 
chloride masses; the uniformity of their diffusion in these 
masses, and their resistance to light and heat; and finally, 
the behavior of pigments. 

In the first part of the study, M. Gournay attempts 
to verify the hypothesis that the affinity of a color is 
the result of a plasticizing or solvent action and that 
ecnsequently dyes that include plasticizing groups for 
polyvinyl chloride, like —-NOz—, the halogens, —CO— 
(ketonic) and nuclear tertiary amines, would have a good 
affinity; while colors that are acid in character, particularly 
those containing several sulfonic groups, would be less 
effective unless they contained other more favorable groups. 

The structure of the different colors proved an important 
factor for their relative affinity for polyvinyl chloride. 
Thus nitrated colors, oxyazos (with a few exceptions), 
polyazos, hydroazos, derivatives of quinoline and sulfur 
dyes have a very poor affinity. 

Amidazo and oxyquinone dyes derived from diphenyl- 
methane are fairly good, but the best results in coloration 
were obtained from aminoquinones (derivatives of anthro- 
quinone), of triphenylmethane (especially the chlorides) 
derivatives of phthalein and of quinone-imide. Acidity 
or basicity does not appear to affect the fixing of colors. 
Comparisons of the effect of functional groups are rather 
deceptive. Thus the presence of nitrated groups in nitrated 
colors confers no special properties. As to the halogens, 
cibanone G blue, which has two bromine atoms, is the 
only anthraquinone dye which does not color polyvinyl 
chloride. By contrast, chlorinated derivatives of tri- 
phenylmethane, for instance, are somewhat superior to 
the derivatives of the base. Similarly eosine, the rhoda- 
mines and the chloride derivatives of quinone-imide give 
good color. 

In the case of the indigotine derivatives, the solvent 
power is found to decrease with the accumulation of halo- 
gens on the same molecule. Thus indigo blue does not 
yield good results, but its dibromine derivative, indigo 
Ciba 2B, dyes well; the tribromine derivative (Ciba blue 
2B) gives much poorer results, and the pentabromine 
derivative, Ciba blue G, is downright bad. 

Ketonic groups are found only in the amino and oxyan- 
thraquinones, and these usually yield excellent results. 
The tertiary amines are favorable, but weak, and aminated 
derivatives of quinoline do not give good results because 
they include the carboxylic or sulfonic groups, which 
counterbalance the effect of the amine groups. 

Colors proving successful under the initial tests were 
then incorporated in a mixture of polyvinyl chloride with 
butyl phthalate as plasticizer, and the diffusion of the 
colors in the mass was noted as well as the purity of 
tint, resistance to light (one day and eight days in the 
sun) and to heat (one hour in the oven at 160° C.) It 
appears from the experiments that a sufficiently large 
number of dyes are suitable for making plasticized prod- 
ucts, but only a few are useful for work at high tempera- 
tures. There proved to be fairly good correlation between 
the results of the tinting tests and the tests on uniformity 
of diffusion in the mass. Comparison of results of tests 
on 100 dyes showed that in all cases except in six where 
slight differences were noted, and nine where there was 
no agreement, such correlation exists. In other words the 
tinting test is helpful in most cases, but it is not per- 
missible to reject a dye solely on the basis of the indications 
of this test. However, if the class to which a dye belongs 
is known, and its results in the tinting test differ from 
those usually obtained with other dyes of this class, its 
behavior on incorporation in the mass will resemble the 
general behavior of the class under the conditions. Thus 
solid chrome brown BC, unlike other colors of the class 
of azo mordant dyes, gave good results in the tinting 
test, but on incorporation proved just as mediocre as the 
other colors of the class. 

Unexpected results were also obtained, some of which 
can be explained in part by the ratio of the sulfonic groups 
present in the molecule; the presence of impurities in the 
dyes is also a cause of error. 

The effect of other plasticizers besides butyl phthalate 
was also tested, including tricresylphosphate, benzyl ben- 
zoate, and fenchone. Results indicated that the effect of 
the plasticizer is not negligible, but did not permit the 
drawing of any general rules, and the only conclusion 
that could be made was that benzyl benzoate reduces re- 
sistance to heat. 


1 Rev. gén. Cautchouc, 23, 1, 12-16 ( 1946}. 
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WEATHERING TEST 


for rubber products 





Weathering effects of sunlight, rain, heavy dew and thermal shock 
reproduced in the laboratory at an accelerated rate that reduces 
years of actual weathering to a few days of testing in the — 


ATLAS TWIN- ARC WEATHER-OMETER 


The Twin-Arc Weather-Ometer 
has full automatic control of 
light and water periods. The 
Atlas Cycle Timer unit can be 
set to reproduce any combina- 
tion of weathering conditions. 
A direct reading thermal regu- 
lator, automatic shut-off switch 
and a running time meter is in- 
cluded on the control panel. 
After setting exposure cycle on 
the control panel the Weather- 
Ometer is safe to be left in con- 
tinuous operation over night 
without attention except to re- 
place carbons once in 24 hours. 








The Atlas Weather-Ometer is required to meet Federal 
Specifications demanding accelerated weathering tests. 





ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES COMPANY 


361 W. Superior Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


Originators and sole manufacturers for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury. . . Weather-Ometers, Launder-Ometers, Fade-Ometers are the 
accepted standard accelerated testing machines all over the world. 
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To obtain opacity when sclvent dyes were used, titanium 
white and antimony oxide were tested, and the latter 
proved superior, frequently increasing resistance to heat. 
The covering power of blacks was the determining factor 
in the selection of these colors, and of several tested, 
aleohol black B and the base of induline R proved the 
only ones having sufficient covering power; the former 
gave the deeper tint, but was less resistant to heat. 

In the experiments involving the incorporation of pig- 
ments, those that give translucent colors were found to be 
non-resistant to light; surprisingly enough, few of the 
many pigments tested showed good resistance to heat, 
but the conditions of the heat test were admittedly rigorous. 

On the basis of the tests, the following classification 
of the dyes and pigments most suitable for use with poly- 
vinyl chloride was worked out: 


Coxors Suitasrie ror Hicu-TemMperatcure Work 


Red B for Nitro Varnish 
Base of Induline R 
Ponceau Oil LB 

Bright Oil Yellow FFS 
Superacid Red 3B. 
Bright Oil Scarlet R 
Vulcafixe Blue S D. 


Prussian Blue 
Chrome Yellow No. 4 
Chrome Yellow No. 6 
Oil Orange HA 
Alizarine Orange Lake 
Aluminum Powder 
Calcined Alumina 


Coors SvuiTaBL_e FoR Work with PLasticizED MATERIALS 
Blue 2 R for Acetyl! Varnish 
Indigo Ciba 2 B 
Alcohol Black B Extra 
Blue B for Acetyl! Varnish 
Blue Cibanone R.S.N. 

Orange for Varnish RL 
Orange for Varnish JN 
Red for Varnish 6B 
Yellow for Varnish 5 RL Extra 
Yellow for Varnish 6 B 
Brown Organol 5 R 
Yellow Organol PC 
Yellow Organol 2T 
Orange Vulcafixe R 
Yellow Vulcafixe 2J 
Red Vuleafixe R 
Searlet Vulcafixe R 
Orange Vulcafixe J 


Rosseline Organol 
Red Organol B 
Alcohol Black R 
Solid Green Organc] 2J 
Titanium White 
Antimony Oxide 
Barium Sulfate 
Zine Oxide 
Rronze Powder 
Green Vulcafixe V 
Ruby Vulcafixe B 
Blue Vuleafixe R 
Ultramarine Blue 
Bitumen of Judea 
Light Cobalt Blue 
Burnt Sienna 

Van Dyke Brown 
Parma Violet 


Chrome Yellow No. 1 Ivory Black 
Chrome Yellow No. 2 Carbon Black 
Chrome Yellow No. 3 Light Cadmium Red 


Burnt Umber Dark Cadmium Red 





AUSTRALIA 


Sessions of the Australasian Section of the Institution 
of the Rubber Industry have taken place regularly in 
Melbourne and Sydney, and during the third quarter of 
1945 several meetings were held during which papers on 
various topics of interest to the local rubber industry were 
read and discussed. At the July 31 meeting in Melbourne, 
various speakers gave their views on the subject “Is Rubber 
Machinery Out of Date?”, and the conclusion seemed to 
be that on the whole ~ubber machinery is not out of date 
although improvements are still possible. On August 27, 
also in Melbourne, W. Hartley and B. T. Dickson, chief 
of the Division of Plant Industry of the Council of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research, presented a paper on “Rubber 
Growing in Australia.” A paper on “Australian Minerals 
for the Rubber Industry” presented at a meeting in Sydney 
on September 20 gave interesting information on the sources 
of mineral earths in New South Wales and a detailed 
description of geological formation, particle size, and im- 
purities to be expected. 

The Premier of South Australia, Thomas Playford, 
recently announced that the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., U.S.A., contemplates the establishment of a 
tire factory in Adelaide, South Australia, where 600 to 
800 men will be employed. The company’s Australian 
representative, Andrew Booth, he added, gave the further 
information that the company intended also to produce 
synthetic rubber products later on. 

After a three months’ tour of the United States and 
one of four months in Britain, R. N. Sykes, director of the 
Laminex Co., Melbourne, came to the conclusion that 
Australia is ahead of Great Britain in methods of manu- 
facturing plastics, but that the United States is about 
a year ahead of Australia. Laminex Co. is a subsidiary 
of Australian Consolidated Industries, one of the largest 
manufacturers in Australia. 
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Editor's Book Table 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“Physical Constants of Hydrocarbons. Volume III. Mono- 
nuclear Aromatic Hydrocarbons.” Gustav Egloff. American 
Chemical Society Monograph Series—No. 78. Reinhold Pub- 
lishing Corp., 380 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. Cloth, 
6 by 9 inches, 672 pages. Price $15. 

This book is the third of a four-volume work collating 
and evaluating physical constants of hydracarbons; the first 
two volumes were published in 1939 and 1940, respectively. 
The data presented are in tabular form and include melting 
point, boiling point, specific gravity, index of refraction, and 
other available pertinent information, in addition to the 
structural diagram for each compound. Literature refer- 
ences for the constants appear at the end of each chapter. 
The volume covers aliphatic derivatives and substitutions on 
alicyclics of the lower and higher phenyls. 

In the introduction to the book are sections on history of 
benzene, organization of compounds, nomenclature, pre- 
cision and accuracy of data, method of calculation, etc. 

The values tabulated in this volume were collected from 
the literature and unpublished data from Universal Oil 
Products Co. and other research laboratories. The method 
used for searching is given to indicate the completeness of 
the study. 


“Rubber Red Book.” 1945 Edition, Fifth Issue. Published 
by The Rubber Age, 250 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Cloth, 6 by 9 inches, 692 pages. Price $5. 

Although following about the same system of organiza- 
tion and classification as the 1943 edition, the new biennial 
issue of the directory of the rubber industry shows expan- 
sion of almost every section, with a total increase in pages 
of 112, including advertisements. Compiled and published 
under difficult production conditions, the book nevertheless 
presents a commendable coverage of data and information 
on the rubber industry. Practically every section of the 
book is still affected by wartime conditions, and many items 
as yet unavailable are listed for future reference upon the 
return of more normal supplies and services. Included in 
the section on rubber reclaimers is a reprint of the Scrap 
Rubber Specifications of the Rubber Reclaimers Associa- 
tion, as revised September 21, 1945. 

The following are the titles of sections in the book: rub- 
ber manufacturers in the U. S., classified alphabetically, 
by products, and by geographic location; rubber manufac- 
turers in Canada; rubber machinery and equipment, listed 
by types, with manufacturers’ names and addresses; acces- 
sories and fittings, with suppliers and their addresses; rub- 
ber chemicals and compounding materials, classified by 
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MISALIGNMENT 


‘CORRECTED IN ANY HOOK-UP 

















DIAMOND 
BALL JOINTS 


Ever wished for a highly flexible, durable, universal joint 
in a piping hook-up? Here’s the spot for a Diamond Ball 
Joint. Offering all the advantages of a regular swing joint, 
it may also be used to correct misalignment cheaply and 
satisfactorily. Like all Diamond Joints, it will handle 
steam alternating with cold water without leaking, with- 
out structural failure. Thousands in daily use on hydraulic 
molding presses, steam-heated rolls, calenders, etc. Avail- 
able in 38”, 14” and 34” sizes. 


Bulletin and Prices gladly sent upon request. 


DIAMOND METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


406 MARKET ST. st. POUErs 2, MO: 
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LITTLEJOHN & CO., Inc. 
| 120 WALL STREET 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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Synthetic Latex 
| Balatas — Gutta Percha — Siaks | 
Pontianak — Chicle Gums 
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HOG6SON BRAN 


Since 1849 





Adjustable 


Size Marker 











For marking full and half 
sizes in ink on rubber and 
composition boots, shoes, rub- 
bers, etc. Fraction die folds 
down out of the way when 
full sizes are being marked. 

4 rugged tool of steel or 
brass. Well designed and 
constructed. Smooth mechani- 
cal action. Available now. 


One of hundreds of 
Hoggson & Pettis tools 
for marking rubber, 
plastics, ete. 





OLliWJIn 


HOGGSON & PETTIS MFG. CO. 


1418S. Brewerv St., New Haven 7, Conn. 
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The term 


“COTTON FLOCKS” 


does not mean cotton fiber alone 





@ 
EXPERIENCE 
over twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 


CAPACITY 


for large production and quick delivery 


CONFIDENCE 

of the entire rubber industry 

KNOW LEDGE 

of the industry's needs 
QUALITY 
acknowledged superior by all users are important 
and valuable considerations to the consumer. 
te 


Write to the country’s leading makers 
for samples and prices. 


CLAREMONT WASTE 
MFG. CO. 
CLAREMONT N. HL 


The Country’s Leading Makers 
































inDIA RUBBER WORLD 


types and trade or brand names, with suppliers listed; 
fabrics and textiles; natural rubber and related materials; 
synthetic rubbers and other rubber-like materials; re 
claimed rubber; scrap rubber dealers; rubber latex, includ 
ing latex compounds, water dispersions, miscellaneous prod 
ucts, compounding materials, and machinery and equip 
ment; rubber derivatives; miscellaneous products and serv 
ices, with new listings for coated material finishing, mil] 
ing and mixing, rubber denuding, industral sewing, washing 
crude rubber, and waterproofing fabrics; consulting tech 
nologists; manufacturers’ representatives, sales agents, 
branch offices, etc.; technical journals; trade and technica! 
organizations; “‘Who’s Who in the Rubber Industry”; and 
a subject index. 


“Science and Scientists in the Netherlands Indies.’ Edited 
by Pieter Honig and Frans Verdoorn. Board for the Neth- 
erlands Indies, Surinam and Curacao, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N. Y. Cloth, 7 by 10% inches, 514 pages, 134 il- 
lustrations, maps. Price $4. 

The interest in Netherlands India aroused by the war and 
by recent events is being further stimulated by the highly 
informative and readable publications that have been of- 
fered to the public of late. First Vlekke’s “Nusantara” ac- 
quainted readers with the cultural and political history of 
the island; now, the present volume, devoted to the loca! de- 
velopment of various branches of the natural sciences, helps 
round out the picture. Compiled under war conditions, the 
work does not claim to be a complete history of science in 
Netherlands India; however the various articles, notes, bio- 
graphical sketches, reviews, etc., it contains offer a wealth 
of material on which readers of widely divergent interests 
can profitably draw. 

Several of the articles treat of the famous Botanical Gar- 
dens at Buitenzorg, established in 1817 and destined, espe- 
cially under the equally famous director Melchior Treub, to 
play such an important part in the economics of the islands. 
Rubber men may recall that at Buitenzorg the first Hevea 
trees to reach Netherlands India were planted, important 
research work on latex was carried out, and the earliest at- 
tempts at budgrafting Hevea were made. 

Treub came to Buitenzorg in 1883, and the following year 
he founded the Visitors’ Laboratory. A list of the foreign 
scientists who made use of this facility up to 1934 is given 
in K. W. Dammerman’s article, ‘A History of the Visitors’ 
Laboratory (Treub Laboratorium) of the Botanic Gardens 
Buitenzorg, 1884-1934.” The development and the scope of 
the gardens are described, among others, in “Short History 
of General Botany in the Netherlands Indies” by F. A. 
F. S. Went and in “Le Jardin Botanique de Buitenzorg et 
les Institutions de Botanique Appliquée aux Indes Neéer- 
landaises” (in the orginal French) by C. J. Bernard. D. G. 
Fairchild in “An American Plant Hunter in Netherlands 
Indies” describes a visit to the Gardens in 1895-1896, when 
he met Treub and noted that the latter favored Ficus elas- 
tica over Hevea brasiliensis as the future source of planta- 
tion rubber. 

Other articles deal with climate and soil, peoples, arche- 
ology, geology, agriculture, etc. Of the major crops, cincho- 
na, tobacco, and rubber receive special treatment. As to rub- 
ber, G. E. Coombes, secretary of the British Rubber Produc- 
ers’ Research Association, discusses ‘The Organization De- 
vised by the International Rubber Regulation Committee 
for the Conduct of Research and Propaganda, under the 
1934 Agreement between the Governments of France, the 
United Kingdom, India, the Netherlands, and Siam, to Reg- 
ulate the Production and Export of Rubber”, detailing the 
organization finally set up and its constituent units and 
itemizing the research and propaganda programs for 1940 
as well as the publications emanating from the laboratories 
of the British Rubber Producers’ Research Association on 
work conducted to the end of 1943. 

“The Work of the West Java Research Institute in Buiten- 
zorg, covering Tea, Rubber and Cinchona” is treated by 
Ch. Coster. Rubber research included the development of 
new high-yielding material, botanical and agricultural in- 
vestigations, latex studies, rubber preparation and _ plant- 
pathological investigation. “A History of Rubber Cultiva- 
tion and Research in the Netherlands Indies”, by T. A. Teng- 
wall, gives an excellent survey of the local industry, con- 
cise and comprehensive. However one cannot help marvel- 
ing that not one of the justly famous experiment stations 
or of the investigators who made them so should be men- 
tioned by name. Elsewhere in the book separate lists of re- 
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search organizations and research workers make up this 
lack; may we here suggest that the value of the former 
would be enhanced if, in the cases where the name gives no 
clue, the institute’s specialty were somehow indicated. 

In a chapter “Rambles in Sumatra (1926)”, Fairchild 
speaks with enthusiasm of the experiment stations of the 
A.V.R.O.S. (General Association of East Coast Sumatra 
Rubber Planters), in Medan, mentioning also the budgraft- 
ing experiments carried out at the time by Heusser. 

The work in fine, is richly informative, and it is also lav- 
ishly illustrated and handsomely bound. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Publications of the Standard Chemical Co., Akron, O. 
“Plastone . . . Plasticizer and Peptizer for Synthetic, Nat- 
ura: and Reclaimed Rubbers.” 4 pages. The properties of 
Plastone are given, together with information on its effect 
as a plasticizer and peptizer and its effect on vulcanized 
compounds. Also included are recommendations on its use 
in general practice and a table of laboratory test recipes and 
results. “Use of Resinex L-4 in GR-I.” 3 pages. This bulle- 
tin describes the use of Resinex L-4 in standard GR-I where 
a small amount of softener is needed, but minimum break- 
down of the sides of the unvulcanized tube is desired. The 
use of Resinex L-4 in GR-I-70 is also described, where larg- 
er quantities of plasticizer are required, without upsetting 
rate of cure or reducing modulus very markedly. Recipes 
and properties of vulcanizates are also listed. 


“Perbunan 18.” Tentative Supplement No. VI—Special 
Polymer Section. Stanco Distributors, Inc., New York, N. 
Y. April 15, 1946. 383 pages. This bulletin gives compara- 
tive data on the function and use of Perbunan 18, the newest 
polymer of the Perbunan family, and Perbunan 26. Tables 
compare the two rubbers in different types of carbon blacks, 
giving formulations, curing cycles, and physical properties 
of the vulcanizates before and after various aging and 
immersion tests. Included also are tables on the effect of 
varying amounts of plasticizers on SRF black formulations 
of Perbunan 18 and 26 on properties of the vulcanizates. 


“Indonex Rubber Plasticizers.”” Bulletin No. 13. Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (Indiana), Chicago, Ill. March 22, 1946. 52 
pages. This bulletin describes the four grades of Indonex 
now available for use as plasticizers for all types of natural, 
reclaimed, and synthetic rubbers, in a wide range of appli- 
cations. Charts and tables show the properties of the Indo- 
nex grades, their use in GR-S tread stocks, a comparison 
with other softeners, their use in carcass compounds, and 
an investigation of their use in high loadings with carbon 
blacks in GR-S. In addition are tables comparing these ma- 
terials with process oil in neoprene and sections giving 
formulations and properties for their use in various neo- 
prene and Butyl products. 


“Rubber.” United States Tariff-Commission, Washington, 
D. C. War Changes in Industry Series, Report No. 6. 104 
pages. This report on rubber, prepared in answer to re- 
quests of Congressional committees, was first issued in Sep- 
tember, 1944, and the current edition does not differ sub- 
stantially from the original report. In the section on world 
rubber industry in the prewar period appear discussions on 
the development and status of the industry in the various 
countries and on rubber prices and international control. 
The section on war changes in the United States covers im- 
ports and stockpiling of natural rubber, the synthetic rub- 
ber program, guayule, and the reclaimed rubber industry. 
The effects of the war on production in foreign areas are 


also considered. Finally there is a section on the post war 


situation which covers world consumption and production 
and the position of the U. S. rubber industry. Numerous 


tables show productions, exports, consumptions, U. S. 


synthetic rubber plant locations, capacities, costs, and prices. 
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FLEXO JOINTS 


—are dependable 


It makes no difference how hard the ser- 
vice may be—with high or low pressure 
steam, air, oil or water—you can always 
depend on FLEXO JOINTS. They are rug- 
gedly constructed for long, hard service 
and will outlast the pipe or machine to 
which attached. Use FLEXO JOINTS in 
Pipe lines that are moved or swung in 
different directions or on machinery or 
equipment that must be supplied with any 
fluid while in motion. Any desired pipe 
line flexibility can be obtained by using 
any or a combination of the 4 styles 
(illustrated at left). 


Standard pipe sizes from }4 inch to 3. inches. 


“an 7 


eR LL 


Write for details «and prices. 


FLEXO SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 


4218 Olive Street St. Louis (8) Mo. 











A uniform and dependable steam pressure 
is delivered to these movable mold sections 
by using FLEXO JOINTS and pipe. 











ADCO 


SNOW WHITE 


RUBBER CEMENT 
° AS CLEAR AS 
CREPE RUBBER CEMENT 


° STRONGER THAN 
CRUDE RUBBER CEMENT 


° NO RESTRICTIONS 
° IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 





ADHESIVE PRODUCTS 





CORPORATION 


1660 BOONE AVE. BRONX 60, N. Y. 




















The TABER ABRASER auickly 
reveals wear resistance in advance 


“How long, under actual service conditions, will this or that surface 
hold up?" The Taber Abraser quickly answers this question. Time 
consuming performance tests are not necessary. In your own labora- 
tory you can measure surface durability scientifically, obtaining a 
permanent wear value record for research or production control on 
paint, lacquer, plating, textiles, leather, rubber, metals and other 
materials. Used by hundreds of America’s leading 
industries. 


YOURS on request — Manual explaining 

fully the Taber Method and the reasons 

why it pays to pre-test. (Also included— 
brochure on stiffness and resilience testing with the 
Taber V-5 Stiffness Gauge.) 


TABER INSTRUMENT CORP. 











i11-IR Goundry St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


The Taber Test Proves What Wears Best 








“TRULY” A UNIVERSAL WASHER CUTTING 

MACHINE. CUTS CURED, SEMI-CURED AND 

UNCURED STOCKS. SOLID UP TO 134” O.D., 
TUBULAR UP TO 5” O.D. 





UNIVERSAL WASHER CUTTING 
MACHINE (4-H) 


This machine’s design and operation has 
been the solution to many baffling washer 
cutting problems. 


FINE 


TOOLS 


BLACK ROCK MFG. CO. 


175 Osborne Street Bridgeport 5, Conn. 
Pacific Coast Representative: 
LOMBARD SMITH CO. 
2032 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Eastern Representative for the 
Schuster Magnetic Gauge 
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“Silastic. The Dow-Corning Silicone Rubber.” (Silastic 
Facts No. 1A). Dow Corning Corp., Midland, Mich. March, 
1946. 4 pages. This bulletin gives data on the Silastics 
and information on their applications. Charts show physi- 
cal, chemical, and electrical properties of molded and ex- 
truded Silastic 150, 160, 167, and 180, and Silastic 120 and 
125 for coating and laminating. 


“Marmix — Reenforcer for Synthetic Rubber Latices.” 
Supplementary Sheet. Marbon Corp., Gary, Ind. The com- 
pany has issued a supplementary sheet of further tests on 
the R-11 compound showing improved results over those 
apnearing on page 4 of the original bulletin, reviewed on 
page 284 of cur November, 1945, issue. The R-11 com- 
pound includes, as ingredients, GR-S Type 3 latex and Mar- 
mix-4950 dispersion. 


“Microchemical Services.” Foster D. Snell, Inc., 305 Wash- 
ington St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 8 pages. This bulletin was pre- 
pared to summarize briefly the function of a micro-analyti- 
cal laboratory. After a discussion of the benefits of such 
analysis, there is a list of micro-analytical services offered 
by the company. Also included are sections on the organi- 
zation of the company, other publications available, and the 
research policy of the organization. 


“The Lastex Promoter.” Canadian Lastex, Ltd., Montreal, 
P. Q., Canada. Vol. 8, No. 1. March, 1946. 8 pages. This 
issue marks the postwar reappearance of the company’s 
trade publication and signals the return of Lastex yarn and 
preducts to the Canadian market. A review is given of the 
general situation in Canada with respect to the production 
of Lastex yarns, and there are items on personnel changes, 
sales notes, advertising campaigns, and product applica- 
tions. 


“The Stress-Strain Relation of Natural and Synthetic 
Rubbers.” A. J. Wildschut. Communications of the Rub- 
ber Foundaton, Delft, Holland. No. 38, March, 1943. 16 
It is shown that Hatschek’s formula (better known 
as Ariano’s formula) for the stress-elongation curve of rub- 
ber does not hold for normally vulcanized rubber. The ob- 


| servation has been made that the curves for natural and 


| non-rectangular hyperbolae. 


synthetic rubbers up to the breaking point closely follow 
The angles between the axis 
of symmetry of these hyperbolae and the stress axis were 
measured for pure gum and carbon black mixtures. A gen- 
eral formula has been derived which holds for all rubbers 
investigated. 


“Leadclene.” The Brooks Oil Co., Cleveland, O. 12 pages. 
This bulletin describes Leadolene, a modern lubricant de- 
veloped to serve new production methods using increased 
speeds, greater pressures, and high heat conditions. Prop- 
erties of the lubricant are given, together with information 


| and illustrations of its application in various industrial 


fields. 


“Foamex Cushioning and Mattress Material by Firestone.” 
Firestone Industrial Products Co., Akron, Ohio. 8 pages. 
This illustrated booklet describes Foamex, the company’s 
foamed latex product, its construction, and properties. In- 
formation is given, together with illustraticns, of its appli- 
cations as a cushicning material in household furniture and 
in theater, car, train and bus seats, and as a mattress for 
domestic and hospital use. 


“Cambridge Surface Pyrometers.” Bulletin 194-SA. Cam- 
bridge Instrument Co., Inc., 3709 Grand Central Terminal, 
New York, N. Y. 12 pages. This bulletin illustrates and de- 
scribes the Cambridge roll pyrometer for determining tem- 
perature of readily accessible rolls or other convex sur- 
faces; the extension model for similar surfaces in hard-to- 
reach locations; the mold pyrometer for mold cavities or 
stationary surfaces of almost any contour; and the needle 
model for measuring sub-surface temperature of materials 
in a plastic or semi-plastic state. Lists of typical applica 
tions are given for each model, and illustrations show the 
instruments in use on a wide variety of production opera- 


| tiens in the rubber and related industries. 
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Market R 


COTTON & FABRICS 


New York Corton Excuance WEEK-END 
CLosinG Prices 
Futures Feb. Ma Apr Apr 
23 30 6 13 
May 26.42 27.55 28.19 27.43 
July 26.38 27.55 28.32 27.50 
Sept. 26.31 27.53 28.37 27.43 
Dex 26.25 27.51 28 40 27.32 
1944 
Feb 26.23 27.5] 28.44 27.34 27.94 27.95 
Apr 26.19 27.54 28.50 27.35 27.99 27.u7 
HOUGH April saw the _ highest 


prices recorded in the cotton mar- 
ket since the 1924-1925 season, heavy 
liquidation caused wide fluctuations in 
the day to day closing prices. 

The 15/16-inch spot middling price 
recorded on April 4 was 28.57¢ a pound, 
it then rose to 28.79¢ a pound on Apr.i 
6, the high for the month. Following 
wide fluctuations, the price dropped to 
the low of the month on April 12 of 
27.87¢. The market closed at 28.14¢ 
a pound on May 2. 

The futures market for June finally 
broke through the 28¢ level, registering 
28.1l¢ a pound on April 5. The fol- 
lowing day the price rose to the month’s 
peak of 28.26¢ a pound, then dropped 
to 27.38¢ a pound on April 12, finally 
closing at 27.56¢ a pound on May 2. 

Predominant factor causing uncer- 
tainty and a wide swing in prices was 
the fact that though the House passed 
a bill drastically curtailing the power 
of the OPA, it is expected that the 
Senate will modify it since public opin- 
ion seems strongly to favor a not so 
drastically amended price control ex- 
tension bill. 

The strength of the opposition in 
Congress to the OPA and OES, the 
improvement in the statistical outlook 
(the carry-over of free cotton at the 
end of this season is expected to be the 
largest since the 1933 season, or about 
5,500,000 bales compared with last 
year’s 4,676,000 bales) and the an- 
nouncement that the Import-Export 
Bank had signed an agreement with 
Italy for a $25,006,000 loan to finance 
the purchase of American cotton, all 
tended to have a favorable effect upon 
the market. However the determina- 
,tion of the Administration to have an 
OPA extension bill adopted without any 
crippling measures, and the higher 
margins proposed by Administrator 
Bowles finally being imposed, which did 
away with small speculators, tended to 
dampen the tone of trading. 

According to a survey by The Journal 
of Commerce, the forecast of acreage 
to be planted by cotton farmers has 
declined 3%, or 500,000 acres, owing 
to expensive labor and insufficient sup- 
ply of fertilizer, combined with exces- 
sive rains in some areas. 

Fabrics 

The fabrics market moved uncer- 
tainly during April, as mills awaited 
pending pricing orders and clarifica- 
tion of those already issued. Washing- 
ton developments indicated a possibili- 
ty of an extremely cautious position 





eviews 


after immediate mill production is 
scheduled. The fact that the Pace farm 
parity legislation would not be attached 
as a rider, but as a separate bill, and 
the curbing amendments to the sta- 
bilization extension act were seen as 
curbing textile selling activities. If 
higher raw cotton costs developed 
quickly, goods would be withheld pend- 
ing further ceiling increases. 

The revision of M-317 and M-317A 
and related order L-99 provides that 
producers of specified industrial-type 
cotton fabrics will set aside a propor- 
tion of their second-quarter output to 
meet vital industrial and agricultural 
requirements. These fabrics include 
hose and belting duck, enameling duck 
and chafer fabrics, osnaburgs, coarse 
and medium sheeting drills, twills, sa- 
teens, jeans, and standard types of 
print cloths. This action offers relief 
to manufacturers of industrial belting, 
rubber tires, vehicles, furniture, book- 
binding, and footwear. A _ total of 


228,000,000 yards of cotton fabric, or 


New York Quotations 








May 4, 1946 
Drills 
38-inch 2.00-yard ....... in SOs $0.195 
DUAN BOPRTU  hi6ci-ssasno:s 0's .8075 
52-inch 1.8b-yard  ..... ces seas “2 3 
S2-nen SZOVOrd ok ks etwas .2170 
59-inch 1.85-yard ............. .3050 
Ducks 
38-inch 24375 
40-inch 1.4 31125 
40-inch 1.4 3239 
p115-inch 1.35-3 $6125 
72-inch 1.05-yard D.F. ........ 4825 
Mechanicals 
Hose and belting........... lb. 5030 
Tennis 
5114-inch 1.35-yard S.F...yd. .85375 
5114-inch 1.60-yard D.F. -31125 
Hollands—Rubber 
TS ea ee er yd. .1225/.145 
BOGE Saiecceseccecdcsessseeees we 7.2516 
DN Os 5n6d.0 sea sesaesanwsnde 245 /.29 
Osnaburgs 
wy SD re yd. .1373 
40-tnmen SIL PW. twee 4 .1766 
ee eS ere -15219 
ROAM CORN  ccsaceeeccaeas -11768 
Raincoat Fabrics 
Cotton 
Bombazine 64 x 60, 5.35 ...yd -1375 
Bombazine 64x 56, 5.50 ..... .1350 
Print. cloth, 3814-inch, 64 x 60 11369 
Sheeting, 40-Inch 
48 x 44, 5.00-yard ........ yd. .182 
GOCE, BASRA «occ scccces 15555 
BOX GO, SBOWRNG ous. s scenes 13333 
44x40, 4.25-yard ..... 10941 
Sheeting, 36-Inch 
48 x 44, 5.00-yard ......... yd. .96 
20 x 40, GAGGATE 5c s scene .7804 
Tire Fabrics—Karded Peeler 
Builder 
1714 ounce 60” 23/11 ply...lb. 48 
Chafer 
14 ounce 60” 20/8 ply...... Ib. -48 
914 ounce 60” 10/2 ply..... lb. 45 
Cord Fabrics 
25/5/3, 1 1/16” cotton... .Ib. 4 
15/3/38, 1 1/16” cotton... .Ilb. 42 
12/4/2, 11/16” cotton....lb. 42 
23/5/3, 144” cotton....... lb. 44 
Leno Breaker 
814 ounce and 1014 ounce 
GE? :  ssceéues Reese eoene she Ib. 45 
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9.5% of the estimated second-quarter 
output, will be reserved for industria] 
and agricultural requirements.  Coat- 
ing manufacturers were hopeful that 
this revision would bring forth a better 
supply of material though the world. 
wide shortage of oil is hampering their 
production. 

A critical production situation still 
exists, however, in hose and _ belting 
ducks. The production of these fabrics 
has declined from a total of 48,000,000 
pounds in 1943 to 22,000,000 pounds in 
1945 and is causing stoppages in rubber 
company plants. 

On April 23 the CPA-OPA issued a 
joint program which included a new 
order, M-317C, in an attempt to end 
yarn diversion by the channeling of 
preduction. The program, which in- 
cludes the new order; L-99 which 
freezes cotton fabric output; M-317A, 
channeling supplies of fabrics for in- 
dustrial and agricultural users and for 
export; and M-328B, which channels 
essential fabrics into low-cost clothing, 
is expected to insure fulfillment of 
vital cotton textile and clothing re- 
quirements through production and 
distribution controls beginning with 
the spinning of the yarn and ending 
with the manufacture of the end-prod- 
uct. Failure by the OPA to bring 
enamel, hose and belting ducks under 
the incentive pricing program in an 
amendment to SO-131, however, threat- 
ens to hinder the new program. The 
situation is so critical that should pro- 
duction of these goods fail to increase, 
the manufacture of transmission and 
conveyer belts and the processing of 
rubber used in the manufacture of 
tires would be sharply reduced. 

The demand for high-tenacity rayon 
tire yarns continues to mount as auto- 
mobile production rises. Production 
increased 75% in 1945 over the 1937-39 
figures. 

Statistics released by the Bureau of 
Census on April 3 show that rayon 
broad woven fabric production during 
the fourth quarter of 1945 totaled 396 
million yards, a 12% increase over the 
third quarter. 

Government statistics reveal that 
96,434 thousand pounds of tire cord 
and fabric were produced in the fourth 
quarter of 1944; while 116,556 thou- 
sand pounds were produced in the cor- 
responding period of 1945. These fig- 
ures broken down show that the pro- 
duction of cotton cord and fabric to- 
taled 69,972 thousand pounds in the 
fourth quarter of 1945, an increase of 
11,935 over the fourth quarter of 1944; 
while the production of rayon and nylon 
tire cord and fabric in the fourth 
quarter of 1945 amounted to 46,584 
thousand pounds, against the 1944 
fourth-quarter figure of 38,397 thou- 
sand pounds. The production of hose 
and belting duck fell from 6,079 thou- 
sand pounds in the fourth quarter of 
1944 to 3,602 thousand pounds in the 
same period last year. 





Commodity Exchange, Ine., New 
York, N. Y., has joined the National 
Association of Commodity Exchanges 
& Allied Trades, Inc., bringing to eight 
the number of commodity exchanges 
that are members of the association. 
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FOR COMPOUNDING 
VINYLS AND 
CODE WIRE 


e SUPERIOR ELECTRICAL TESTS 
e HEAT STABILITY 
e COLOR 


Sample and technical data sent 
promptly on request 


MOoR®; & MUNGHER:, 
Nie; YORI, 
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COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


Current Quotations* 


Abrasives 


Pumicestone, powdered 
Rottenstone, d« 


ymmestic 
Accelerators, Inorganic 
Lime, hydrated, i.c.1., 
Litharge (commercial) 
Eagle, sublimed 
FBS 
Magnesia, calcined, 
technical 
Heavy technical .. 
Extra light U. S. P. 
Medium light 
Magnesia, light 


Accelerators, ean 
A-10 


technical. 


A-100 





itene 





Cuprax 
Di-Esterex-N 


DOTG (Diorthotolyguani- 
dine) 
DPG (Diphenylguanidine) 





Ethy! idene Aniline 
Ethyl Selenac 
Tuads 


Formaniline 
Goodrite 
Guantal 


Witco 





thas an 





Thiocarbanilide 
Thiofide 
Thionex 


Thiotax 


Trimene 
Base 

Triphenylg 

Tuex 

2-MT 

Ulto 


(TPG 


anidine 


general are f.o.b 


> or quantity 


Prices in 


cates gr 





tion prevents listing of all 
Prices are not guaranteed, 
interested should contact 
prices. 


+Price quoted is f.o.b. works 


are carlot, 


M.T. 


technical. . 


variations. 


Ib. $0.035 
Ib. .025 


ton 25.00 
Ib .O85 
ll O85 
lb. .O85 


extra light 























lb. 20 
lb. 05 
lb. 26 
lb. 12 
lb. 25 
tb. 

-lb. 

lb. 

-lb. 

lb. 
ib. 

Ib. 

lb. 1 

lb. 

lb. 1 
lb. 
lb. 55 
lb. 
lb. 

Ib. 3 
lb. 59 
Ib. 1.10 
Ib. 1.10 
lb. 97 
Ib. 1.95 
Ib. .B4 
lb. 1.60 
lb. 60 
Ib. 50 
Ib 44 
lb 35) 
lb. 36 
Ib. 1.10 
Ib 1.10 
lb. 42 
lb. 1.60 
lb. ) 
lb : 
Tb 1.25 
Ib .36 
lb. 60 
Ib. 9 
Ib. 

lb. 1 
Ib. 1 
Ib. 
b. ; 
Ib -Oe 
Ib. 1.20 
Ib 1.20 
lb. 1.60 
lb 1.25 
lb 1.25 
lb 1.25 
lb. 60 
Ib 1.40 
} 38 
t 74 
b. 22 
Ib. 49 
lb. 53 
Ib 
iD 

ID. 
lb. 

Ib. 
b 
b 1.60 
t .90 
b 53 
It .53 
lb 13 
lb 1.25 
Ik 1.85 
lb 28 
lb. 39 
Ib. 1.25 
lb 
lb. 1 
lt 1.25 
lb 1.25 
lb. 54 
lb. 1.03 
b 45 
Ib. 1.25 
lb. 58 
lb. 99 

works. Ra 


known 
and 
suppliers 


(bags). 


$0.04 
.03 








.60 


1.04 


nge indi- 


Space limita- 
ingredients. 


those 


readers 
for spot 


All prices 


Ureka SP lb. 
Ble nd B Sieh fot we eau 

A SAA TE ee lb. 
Vuleanex ........++e+eeee, lb. 
EOMRERS CONG SG cukak eo has ee lb. 
ROAD on cy inneusia eee ale Sere lb. 
BP Ae lb. 

Rit Saneckeue ine esc eo nam Ib. 
Pamente: Tt 23. cnc c cas Ib 
PORTE «pies Gis hin cle 5 070 6 Ae lb 
DR. siseowssedosanasoe lb. 

Activators 
UME: Sein cacensecn we kae lb. 
RN I OD nn os cake ae eae Ib. 
OS re Pee ere ete lb. 
LP Er eee er err ere Ee Ib 
LYS GG? IS a are ae erie) lb. 
Pe cance paces hee eau’ lb. 
Dibenze GME. o.cs6.sSes05 lb. 
| SS CRS ces rear lb. 
_ C1) GER pene aap pee -lb. 
No. 2 RM Red Lead ...... lb. 
RAID 6s 555.6 05s hse oo ae lb. 
PIMOD. Gsaoacsaesace cena lb. 
Alkalies 

Caustic soda, flake, Columbia 

(400-lb. drums) ..100 Ibs. 


Liquid, 50% ........ 100 lbs. 
Solid (100-lb. drums) 100 Ibs. 
Antioxidants 
RWG AIGR. 644 Siena ces Ib. 
a, cate n snes see sete lb. 
i. chiky ica ws ses vaedan Ib. 
MEME oe ats eb hae Ree a eK lb. 
Re eS rr ee Ib. 
PM Giscesee es caes sean lb. 
PY Cane h sina gn eee ae lb. 
CN ey ee ee eee Ib. 
DE cKCAcakeececerenan lb. 
SReeeee BS a rsccscecunnt Ib. 
RUE 635.6006 ck oa Ae Ib. 
Ie ee lb. 
OEE nas cacus Ghacube reste lb. 
PE EI Ib. 
OP ee Ib. 
EME ka diac Jule re Seek wee Ib. 
PE Onda ene acne oar lb. 
BERG. cacnscechscaceeaaae lb. 
Copper Inhibitor X-872-A Ib. 
SS Ae | ES Re Ib. 
DERROMMAG:  Ccwecacasacosun Ib. 
Neozone (standard) ....... lb. 
a ec So bbu se web eae skew hewee lb. 
Lk “sSNuh tase tsb Gaseenee Ib. 
(sesekosee see lb. 
Dis till ee rere re lb. 
Rin Sea sacks ses aeue ken Ib. 
Oxy WORE: sacs wbosencaeeee lb. 
POFATONO § ..csess lb. 
fet are rere re lb. 
Permalux re ae rey, | i 
a ae | ees lb. 
ee eee” lb. 
eS (a ra arar lb. 
RIA os kas esis ae son lb. 
OS SAC ee lb. 
Stabilite Ib. 
Alba Sea: ate ete ee lb. 
DROIBONIEE ani sseacse~ secs Ib. 
Fe re ee +s 
oS . ee cha wowacs 10. 
- sonite Pcie otete tae keh Ib. 
V-G-B pti hesca Aa lb. 
Antiscorch Sidtetete 
bo Ts |. : ae re |e 
SS eee lb. 
R-17 Resin (drums) ......Ib. 
RM ik S wea en Rees ‘aan 
Retarder W Sore rr 
ON Sarr ore lb. 
U-T-B Spee eye lb. 
Vultrol . eee « 
Antiseptics 
Compound G-4 sats as Anes 
iS |) ae ee . sae 
Resoreiiol ee Mad |b. 
Antisun Materials 
Re Gass esa eons lb. 
RECEUOEONOG 6.6605 :4:0.0:05 lb. 
DRG 0% savensveusbnsste lb. 
Sunproof Pee ali een . Ab, 
Jr. are pcp obaeces ae lb. 
Blowing Agents 
MIO bw as aes cane lb. 
Brake Lining Saturant 
Beck. DB 2% bie Sees 
Carbon Black 
Conductive Channel—CC 
EE PR ors nem sveuwieig - Ib. 
Continental R20 ...55..... lb. 
R40 
Huber 3 
Spheron 
I : 


_ err 
Voltex 








Continental B .5u..c 66s c0es Ib. $0.057 
RIGID PRU. 5:05.46 4.06 x 5'416 5-04 Ib. .05T 
Kosmobile S / Dixie- 
CS OS Seer ae Ib. 057 
$0.57 Micronex Mark II ........ Ib. Oar 
250 57 Syheron No. 4 ...50..286 Ib. 057 
48 ay) oe ae eer rr re Ib. 057 
2 13 Medium Processing Channel—MPC 
2.45 WANRUIN Se spain outset wre Ib. 05F 
37 .39 Continental A’ ..scccaces’ lb. 057 
42 44 SS SP ere: Ib. 057 
.39 Al Kosmobile S-66 / Dixiedensed 
1.10 eee eee lb. 057 
1.10 Bpheron NO. 6 ....60060608 lb. 057 
1.20 Standard Micronex ....... lb. O57 
BORER SEA Corns, ele oe, hn ae lb. .057 
Sp Si Easy Processing Channel—EPC 
"46 =. Continental AA .........5. lb. 057 
; aA cia Kosmobile 77 / Dixiedensed 
195 Lis uie siete & sarc lee lb. 057 
eds 5 Sicrones WS Socks weean lb. 057 
as Bee Spneron No. 9 .... 25.05 Ib. 057 
-39 ep WitCO Mle eu uuor ast caunsn lb. 057 
ed LS ae a cee ele Ib. 057 
ne 345 Conductive Furnace—CF 
10 "105 Statex A ..............4.. Ib. 08 
30 ro Sterling I ................ Ib. .09 
RRO 113 Fine Furnace—FF 
Sie a 2 SOS Reeser Ib. 07 
High Modulus Furnace—HMF 
ROOEINOS Sissi ase Bs oso lb. 16 
250 Kosmos 40/Dixie 40 ...... lb. 05 
1.75 OS Sle reat pee ater ag ee lb. .05 
2.10 EMMI BOK PA: 950555555 sio's.5 is ie Ib. .05 
RI WG. bo sire anknnkbonas lb. 05 
7 3 ROUEIAIN MS) oe sence sau Ib. .05 
1.95 2.05 Semi-Reenforcing Furnace—SRF 
252 54 ROMER es Sodevienie saa Ib. 085 
53 -55 MEK: | Gicinles sc 5en owea ee Ib. .035 
-61 63 URE race ect ene Oe ns we Ib. 035 
40 42 Kosmos 20/Dixie 20 ...... Ib. .035+ 
43 45 PME: Gk ai Nouba lb. .035 
-40 42 Bening sacivocascusese.ee Ib. 0357 
-40 42 MVM Cie cnet as Hones Ib. 035 
1.23 1.33 Fine.  aammnetete 
09 ano cee Ib. .04 
-69 74 fm ll Thermal—MT 
40 49 MMIMOR S516 acdsee 6 RAG Ib. 0225 
A 56 Colors 
43 50 Black 
“40 19 Lampblack (ccmmercial), 
ae uy SS. ARES Ire eee na OES ir lb. a 
61 10 Blue a 
id a Du EWI 653.245 5-s5 cub aean lb. .90 
40 17 SUNN hs Wichmann e Ib. .30 
"53 69 Brown 
61 69 BIO sari Sales ee lb. 1135 
ai oe Green 
oo = Chrome ooo ct esevesecscces Ib. 25 
"40 a ‘ ; Oxide (freight allowed). lb. 25 
“45 0 Chromium Hydroxide lb. -70 
61 63 Du PG GG naa aaa aan Ib. 1.10 
77 “90 Guignet’s (bbls.) ......... Ds. nae 
68 = NU SNMNAENS 9) <x de wean Cotcrb ea: ie leeace eos Ib. 35 
53 60 Orange 
118 120 Du REE ac mre wey be epee Ib. 2.35 
10 "47 AUPE: ns Swi d6 oe 5 0L SaNG awed lb. 30 
AT a. Antimony 
123 138 Crimson, 15/17% ...... lb. 48 
1.28 1.30 ce 6 ae See ee lb. 48 
48 50) = Sulphur free ......... lb. .52 
69 74 fg 
; ba Z-2 » «2D 
eT 1.20 i PE OG ae clay 5 aGe ene lb. 
54 Iron CO) <1: ae Ero Tr Ib. 
165 5 REND or ia Sie see aca yas Ib. SSF 
# 13 Rub-Er-Red (bbls.) ....... ib. 0975 
2 MMR os Gr steats Gahie Sale OLS Ib. -25 
White 
105 Lithopone (bags) ......... Ib. -0425 
34 39 BODEN ecco calenus sod Ib. .0425 
1075 BNE esa secs soak ones Ib. -0725 
1.25 Titanium Pigments 
36 Raycal np sys Gas eR lb. 
445 475 Rayox L eee moe lb. 
34 39 BERAD  spcis'voniedGeree + 0IDs 
50 55 Titanox-A LO and MO. <td: 
CE RO Sy ire ee errr lb. 
Zopaque (50-lb. bags) lb. 
A) 1.40 Zine Oxide 
4.50 4.05 Avo GUOAI  oescascsanix Ib. 
64 Ie Boo ee es eS wee Ib. 
BO. Soak b aku Saya » eas 
28 SERS AAPA ee Ib. 
24 Eagle, lead free Sec meen oe lb. 
.34 French Proc ess, Florence 
2775 Green Seal-8 .......0 Ib. 
2125 SRE GERD. ons sos ea 5 Ib. 
White Seal-7 pee 
Kadox, Black Label-15 ..Ib. 
50 ORE | Sa pee RRS lb. 
72 sib. 
Red Labe >] - 17 paar lb. 
-0175 0185 Horse Head XX Special ; 3 |b. 
oe eS eae lb. 
err eer: Ib. 
MBG S5d6b4sW arenes lb. 
05 O85 BGG) ssn aces wecsscens Ib. 
0455 St. Joe (lead free) 
105 14 Black Label ....... sib. 
.075 Green TAPE «66.6.0. lb. 
-0455 Red Label ....... lb. 
-0405 WB.P. Me. 12. oscsccecs. lb. 
15 Zine Sulphide Pigments 
105 | 14 Cryptone ZS No. 800 -lb. = .0825 
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Hard Processing Channel—HPC 
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“SPECIAL GRADES OF 


CARBONATES ~_ 
HYDROXIDES~~ ~ 
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for | 
PHARMACEUTICAL Main Office, Plant and Laboratories 
| 
COSMETIC SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
FOOD 
RUBBER Distributors 
PRINTING INK WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INC. 
PAINTS & VARNISHES NEW YORK: 260 West Broadway 
CHEMICALS CHICAGO: Harry Holland & Son, Inc. | 
CLEVELAND: Palmer Supplies Company | 
TORONTO: Richardson Agencies, Ltd. | 
G. S. ROBINS & COMPANY | 
ST. LOUIS: 126 Chouteau Avenue | 
' MARINCO BRAND - 



































MI i\ n)) MAGNESIUM 
_ Original Producers of Magnesium Salts fram Sea Water 


© 1945, Marine Magnesium Products Corp. 
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Yellow Giycerized Lubricant Para Tink <(Tree) «6.064% gal. $0.17 $0.18 
OO Se eee -Ib. $1.37 (concentrate) ....... gal 1.50 IQ; COMO ksssa<sire scan gal. «135 / 9 
Mapico Ib 0685 CN gr oe ee a 25 / .30 Para OT Se eee eee Ib. 046 | 148 
loners lb. .50 1.3 Rubber-Glo, cone. regular gal 94 / 1.15 Paradene No. | (drums)....1b. 0525 

DMMB OW 5.55-06c0nn540e% gal. 99 / 1.20 eS eee nce rier Ib. -0525 

Dispersing Agents BGG: -ocaksass ohne sears ton 65.00 Special (drums) 

Bardex lb 0425 045 Soanpatone, Lic. 2... ..6ssss ton 15.00 /35.00 20 to 36° C. MLP.....«.. Ib 0265 
sardol lb. .02 0275 PANG BUGRPRUO 6. cca cosas lb. 30 =| 3 45 to 46° C. M.P....... ib -0625 
B - lb. .05 .0525 coe 45°10: 15° ©. MP... 685 Ib. 0a75 
Darvan No. 1 Ib. 1155 "30 Reclaiming Oils Paraplex Al-1ll .......... Ib. .21 5 
2 lb. 19 .30 B.R.V. 1. ee eee eee cece eee Ib. .03 0375 Ae, SRO ID ss 6 aes ane one lb. 75 
Nevoll (drums, c.].) lb. .02 025 cidade ts SO ere eee lb. 10 PUAGEBU  S.65)6'30 6 os scale Ib. 51 | 9 
Triton R-100 lb. 12 25 GG 5 ckcedbsdbeaneskvaxe gal ly 24 Paroils -0975 , 18 
DL) Gwen sekavessseauecce gal. .17 22 Picco-100 -09 
Extenders Ee ee Ck: ~_. 15 .20 Piccocizer 055 06 
nee sate : m NERS) es ee eS b.  .016 0235 Piecolastic A 24 | 246 
— aise ™ = | OR err Ib. 015 0225 Piccolyte Resins e Cat. | 185 
ialex lb. 055 06 Wileor TlI ............-. gal 26 30 Piccoumaron Resins ...... Ib. 045 15 
Alba Ib 45 ' 151 sees eeeeeeeereee gal -26 30 Peiaesdall Ahonen ee Ib. 20 25 
Racends = lb. _32 pee (reclaiming) ....... gal 20 28 PIU’ va cats 60 8 dire ereea aig gal 18 / «2% 
Extender ( Ib. 15 a eee eee gal. .20 27 Oil fa RIOR gal. 45 : 
Naftolen R-100 me: anf See. haieiieans Other Than Carbon Black ei lk aitida eatboce “* 505 = 
Oroplast ee ae tein: ton 40.00 2 aa 
M Ib. 10823) 0925 Varbonex Flakes ......... Ib, .08 035 Plastoflex No. 10 2.000200. Ib. 20 
. — , wesc cececcccesscsccecs lb. -031 -036 NES Ee) lb. 25 
——— e Blesiiby occa hck cook lb. .031 .0335 Plastogen: 4s. sneecccuneee lb. .0775/ .08 
ays : 4, eae hb. 27 a 
Asl estos Fiber ton 15.50 48.00 Aerfloted Hi-White -ton 10.00 iene ee ib "06 o 
i “ee on a / 40.00 — vtec cece eeees ae rece ies R-19 Resin (drums) ...... Ib. 1075 
a -9.UU Pk: sb nnsccn besa en on 0 23.5 9 ai . or 
‘h ton 38.50 40.00 “ iminum Flake ..ton 20.25 /24.50 I hh pal ciate MMe gg / ‘ 
lane ton 80.00 Catalpo, Ey is sw Seinen ton 30.00 “9 ig Oa here Mia heh he . ; : “ 
Caleene T ton 37.50 45.00 Champion ton 11.00 23.50 MeRR co eee te 4 = 
EIR motes MAMPION = «+s eeereeee - {£0.90 PAG SUD sav esasaucnocmet lb .08 09 
Kalite ton 26.00 PRIN chiis's sckswipw une eae ton 25.00 F Ik 12 
Kalvar ton100.00 Crown ton 11.00 22 00 - Bek es ene eh oe ee 45 “ee 
ows acento ta or oie “961g adie dla itera led , SF ae err lb. 36 38 
Magnesium carbonate l.c.1. ib. -Ublo Vio Dixie ee PP Pee ton 11.00 RP AN 1E lk ce 
Pyrax A ton 10.00 Hydratex suka eon ton 20.00 ee op SGC RINE RS ib. "er 
W.A ton 11.50 Pa? sci dds Somes uetee ton 10.00 SEO cine ak RN eg ib 46 
Whiting L angford 0 daca eaaaee ton 8.50 4 Sa Tae ee BS Sho ib. aii 
Suprex W _ (precipitated Magnolia .............. ton 10.00 Bite ore ene Ib. 57 
calcium carbonate) ton 32.50 McNamee .......... ton 10.00 Mei aj Omnia ck te ia ‘Jer 
Witcarb R-12 ton 32.5 Nos Selo sessrawcsuoeee ton 30.00 serie Rago - yoy 96 
Witco, c.] ton 6.50 | rE eer ton 11.00 ~— _ Se ateT ie ib. 34 = 
. Me Sabet oawaa a cek sk ) é 38 
_— Paraforce, G1. ..:<.. ton 50.00 . se his ae a. — 

Finishes Witco, Nos. 1 and 2, ¢.1. ton 25.00 on, AGiAS.. eo = re = 
Mica, 1. 045 / 055 Cumar EX .........c.eese Ib. -0525 ao ae ee 
R ie r _ quer, clear 1 00 3.00 MH [up eOpMae een seas scene o ool / ph Bieieihe eee ae lb. 06 065 

rlorec 2.00 [oe )0(“(“‘“CC KR a NN ee ee ae eee 2 975 1275 See. eil one ate 
Shoe Varnish 1.45 [GREED oo 3k ae case ce Ib. 035 Tel Mapaee cee oon 2 eH = 
Tale ton 25.00 35.00 oh ee DN. s54cccanu ose eee lb. 0g RS ea ai aes ab: “99 24 
Flock eto ME ssrecccececcrscs Ib. -105 Tricresy] Phosphate sana ib, -228 245 
TT ee lb. -0275 Turgum “S” Ib 0675 
Cotton flock, dark Ib, 095 / 112 DO TW ses ceananend Ib. 055 ooo i la tide de laa : ; 
“ea lb ‘5 85 Silical ton 65.00 er Vinsol SEEMED” eco ointes elena Ib. .025 035 
White Ib. 112 20 Witcarb R, cl. “ton100.00 Kc apbpdpanenanaanes ae Ee Ja 
F ee a i Reodorants Witeo No, 20, Lcd... gal 175 
Filf ig aah Ib. a7 SES Oe Ib. 3.95 X-1 resinous oil (tank car) Ib. O11 016 
F.40-0000 ib. “105 Guster AG 2... ib. RAW00 TRIN, 6s oss saws ces lb. 0525 — 
Rayon flock, colored lb. 1.00 1.50 [es . fe5s phan nntesbucece Ib. 5.75 " 
White ne ib. “ 135 1 SR ie Beer: lb. 675 Softeners for Hard Rubber Compounding 
. Para-Do ABC DE ees 25 4.00 ite , > } 
Latex Compounding Ingredients a a 6... ) aye Ib. 4100 / 4:50 MG0e 6. Mr. om 1 
Accelerator 89 Ib. 1.20 Ouepecce eee: Sasoue cee as 2000: 725150 BOIGSMEP! lessees Ib. 01 016 
122 Ib. 1.30 V anillin ye wthtesests sae 2.95 s 
peeel Sains Ib. 335 Rubber Substitutes se ee 
Rann dleneeeed ib, 54 Se GU Ib. 09 4b ar bon 3isulp lide -100 Ibs. ».00 5.757 
1 5 a A Tetrachloride .......... gal 73 947 
Aquarex BBX Conc lb. 70 Brown ....... lb. 105 .1875 ns - 

. ® N os i i " White ib 0975 165 oS Ee |: ie aera ene gal 26 .B4 
Areskap NO. ¢ 4D. 1d - : ee ee sag - oan MY siucksasosoeascuar gal i 33 
100, dry lb. .39 5l Factice * ‘ ory ae ; 
Aresket No. 240 lb 16 22 I, Oe | lb. .20 me Bia cna ak Siew SsOak = ‘s /  .30 

300, dry lb 42 50 Brown .. ne a side SEDs 095 / 19 rane BHOL ensol eet é i 
Aresklene No lb. .B5 .50 oi yeaa A $5 0's S-0:6-9-16 5 ee 165 oe enzo = 

400, dry lb. 51 65 Bec rerun knaroccot Ib. .165 ol aa eae ee — 
Black No. 25, dispersed Ib. 22 40 ESTES. lb. .10 / 0 hbo te ee se = 245 
ana b (Dispersed Wyex “4 = a Softeners and Plasticizers Skellysolve .............. gal. 071 
Copper Inhibitor X-872. tb. BUBIVR 665625 ib. 2 0947 Tollac ...........-45. gal 28 
Darvan No. 1 Ib. 34 —* Sik Fl Po > 7 Stabilizers for Cure 

2 b. 4 wees Ib. é ; 3 
Disberscx No. 45 lb. 19 B. R. 7 Me FT . Ab. 02 021 Barium vo) a a Ib .29 32 

20 lb. 0g "10 Belro Resin 100 Ibs. 2.71 3.00 Calcium Stearate ......... lb. 26 7 
Factex Dispersion A Ib. 185 EMEP oles Seances cielce Ib,  .55 60 Laurex (bags) ............ Ib, 1475 /  .1725 
Marmix gal. 1.35 1.75 a ee Ciara eee Ib. 40 50 Magnesium Stearate ...... lb. 81 32 
<j Re ee lb. 06 07 AE ae lb. .40 / .50 Stearex, single pressed ....]b. 1536 163% 
Nevilloid C-55 lb 12 Tee lb. 085 / .105 double pressed ..... Ib. 15% 16% 
pHR lb. 1.25 Butyl Roleate ............ Ib. .16 / .195 _ Beads ............2.. se Ib. 14% / 15% 
Resin V Ib. .13 Capryl Alcohol ........... Ib. .16 195 Stearic acid, single pressed Ib. .15%5/ .16% 
Santomerse D Ib 4 65 Circosol-2XH Elasticator for Stearite, dS, aise ewiersnete eek Ib. 147% 

¢ a ae o5 (Si ae gal. Dime Gmurete .....csccccs Ib. 29 32 
Sodium Stearate lb. .40 Dibenzy] Sebac ate ........ Ib. 67 74 Stearate ................ Ib. 30 31 
Stablex Ib. 90 1.10 a Sr lb. Pp) ae ae) ; 

ip ib '70 “90 Dibutyl Sebacate .........Ib. 146 565 ‘Synthetic Rubber 

Cc ’ Ib “40 50 Dicapryl Phthalate ........ Ib. 30 Butaprene NF’ ............ Ib. 48 60 
Sulphur, dispersed No Ib. .08 12 Dipentene ............... gal 58 oo) ESS arareessee --lb.  .48 63 
Tepidone Ib. 63 Dipolymer Oil ........... gal .38 ME 2s wwiidse kee bsval lb. 50 65 
Zinc oxide, dispersed Ib. 12 15 eed ag Oil No. 10 ......1b. 04 Chemigum N-1 ....... --Ib.  .58 60 
7 Juraplex C-50 LV, 100% 295 Hycar Latex (dry we ight) 

Mineral Rubber ek eee ere Ib. 0375 S| ASSIS i ee eee Ib. 165 
Black Diamond, l.c.] ton 25.00 30.00 Econo-Plast : ree OF .0375 Ss PE ee lb. 895 
B.R.C. No. 20 .. Ib .0105 0115 SUNNY | o'ss.65:5056 bane vks Ib. -1347 RROD Eo oN esses SS Ib. = .345 195 
Hydrocarbon, Hard ton 25.00 27.00 ME Se UNG bes bebe ok oo 2 eas 67 i, gk 2 re lb. 43 155 
Lode lb. 04 045 re rrr lb. .65 DD. ttkcwk soya ss eNaue Ib. 36 385 
MilliMar Ib. .055 DUS etree Sipe ar othe 6 ies ee Ib. 65 Ce ea eae lb. 36 385 
Parmr ton 21.00 29.00 Multi-Plast ........ “wees 0475 Neoprene Latex Type (dry weight) 

Pioneer. c.] ton 25.00 /30.00 EEE Ib. .30 — RS Arne pie Ib. 28 2 
Witco MR solid ton 25.00 Naftolen HV eevee. AZ | EE OPE ee. Ib. 25 29 
Granular ton 30.00 - Suet ee mak b we er 0575 _Concentrated Sevan even Ib. 28 32 

. BAW Ss aw wists sbi saw ees lb. BOee NI ig Gs an ge Ib. -28 32 

Mold Lubricants SD ins s Be WG ee aes bho Ib. Nanas Co Ib. .50 
Aluminum Stearate -Ib. 28 24 No. 1-D Heavy Oil ....... Ib. DURGA Sas we ka laren Ree Te Ib. .65 
Aquarex D .. Ib. 60 Nuba resinous pitch (drums) RRLAD Sires She Saids SC Acie Ib. .75 

MDL Paste -lb. 25 Grades No. 1 and No. 2..lb. 029 RUE: sel's.o wraisis'om lesser ews Ib. 75 
{ae gal. .90 1.15 Et I eae -Ib. 0425 Be utc aene is cusses soc Ib. .65 
ae eee Ib. 1275 15 oo) err Ib. 15 Paraplex X-100 ...... ..Ib. 1.00 — 
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Designed for Experimental 
and Product Extruding 


RUGGED is the word to describe this com- 
pact and highly efficient Royle continuous 
extruding machine. It embraces all of the 
characteristics required for larger and 
heavier extruding processes. 


Primarily designed to become an integral 
part of laboratory equipment (the technician 
can be sure that his experiments will have 
true relation to actual product extruding) 
the Royle #1 is an efficient producer of such 
commercial products as tubes, fine wire 
insulation, mono-filament and thread coat- 
ing. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS PATERSON 
P rroweeneo THe conriNuous Exrnusion process INN" “/iaag | 






James Day (Machinery) Ltd. Home Office Akron, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. 
London, England 6. H. Davis J..W. VanRiper J. C. Clinefelter H. M. Royal, Inc. PATERSON 3 : NEW J ERSEY 
REgent 2430 SHerwood 2-8262 UNiversity 3726 Lafavette 2161 





Sriiatrie2%ic.. MILL APRON 













This is the modern way to 
mix rubber and pigments— 
with a saving up to 20% in 
milling time. 


MILL APRONS eliminate a large part of the 
hard work in milling and masticating—and 
reduce the dust element as well. Available 
. . dA . . 

in sizes up to 84° wide. In wide use today 
to help overcome longer milling time of syn- 
thetics. 
































1s Ib. $0.35 $0.375 
Ib 36 B85 
5 Ib. .38 $55 
Latex Type H. (55% lb. .38 .42 
Synthetic 100 : lb. 4l 
Tackifiers 
BRE. No. 2 «. : Ib. 015 
Piccolastic A-25 ts Aen 24 | 245 
Plastic : S- oe -lb. 12 
Synthol lb. 225 
Synvarite Re-50 Ib 10 
Silastic 
Molding and Extrusion Grades 
‘ 150 Ib. 3.35 3.95 
160 ib. 2.90 3.50 
167 Ib. 2.90 3.50 
SO Ib. 3.35 3.95 
Coating and Laminating Grades 
Nx 120 5 Ib. 3.80 4.40 
125 Ib. 3.80 4.40 
Ty-Ply Q gal. 6.75 8.00 
a uywaessareee vtsshawe gal. 6.75 / 8.00 
i ee a Cie iach eee gal 6.75 8.00 
Be Acc pan bas ehowecee ee gal. 6.75 / 8.00 
Vulcanizing Ingredients 
Magnesia, light (for neo- 
prene) x boos einai ee oe 
Sulphur 5 anise Sie 100 Ibs. 2.05 
Eneomipie, GO ..cseseasvn b 16 
Rubbermaker’s commercial 
100 Ibs. 
Refined 
Telloy 
Tonox 9 
Vandex ee ; : 
Vultac 1 ES eee .38 45 
2 eee ots Ib. 38 45 
lb. 42 49 
Waxes 
Carnauba, No. 3 chalky Ib 7125 
2 N.C. Sais Gee See 7675 
3 N.C. eee ree Ey lb. .735 745 
ee eee eT Ee rn 8325 
: a reese 8125 
es emer; 49 59 
Monten PPT eee Te Ib. iz f 17 
Rubber Wax No. 118 
EE, cumkulas aiseseaes ees gal. 86 / 1.41 
Neutral gal 76 / 1.31 





RECLAIMED RUBBER 


HE reclaimed rubber market con- 

tinues extremely tight, with the 
demand much greater than supply for 
all types. Despite the best efforts of the 
industry and the six- to seven-day work- 
ing week, monthly reclaim production 
averages 6,000 to 7,000 long tons be- 
low wartime peaks. This reduction can 
be attributed to two factors: (1) the 
production of different reclaims, with 
less emphasis on the faster-running 
compounds made during the war, and 
(2) the unavoidable increase in con- 
tamination of natural scrap by synthet- 
ic with consequent increase in tailings 
and loss in total production of reclaim. 
This increase in~ contamination is 
mainly caused by the greater propor- 
tion of retreaded tires offered as scrap. 
The identification of the type of re- 
tread material on these tires is ex- 
tremely difficult, especially as the re- 
treads are generally found to be quite 
worn down. 

No general expansion of reclaiming 
facilities is being planned at present. 
What little new construction being un- 
dertaken this year will not give an in- 
crease in production sufficient to meet 
1946 demands. There is still very little 
demand for straight synthetic reclaim 
owing to its higher price. The contin- 
uing tightness of the general reclaim 
market would indicate a slowly rising 
demand for synthetic reclaim, particu- 
larly for novelty items or others tor 





which relief in product prices due to 
higher cost of synthetic reclaim may be 
forthcoming. 

The already high volume of export 
demand for reclaim continues to mount. 
Although generally ignored because of 
domestic demand, a small quantity of 
reclaim is being exported under State 
Department permits. 


Reclaimed Rubber Prices 


Auto Tire Sp. Grav. c per Lb. 
Black Select ....i.<. 1.16-1.18 7 [T™%!%, 
BtSA Nee eee, 1.18-1.22 8/6 

Shoe 
NE déecusneucls 1.56-1.60 G/ 7% 

Tubes 
“CES ae ee 1.19-1.28  11°%/12 
oT ere ee rae 1.15-1.26 1214/1314 
SE Watsbeb kaos anes 1.15-1.32 12% /13 

Miscellaneous 
Mechanical blends .. 1.25-1.50 5 / 6 


The above list includes those items or classes 
only that determine the price bases of all 
derivative reclaim grades. Every manufacturer 
produces a variety of special reclaims in each 
general group separately featuring characteris- 
tic properties of quality, workability, and 
gravity at special prices. 





SCRAP RUBBER 


HE scrap rubber market last month 

dropped to a new level of inactivity, 
the lowest since 1938. Most Akron 
dealers have clamped down completely, 
and the eastern field, although still 
open, has narrowed down considerably. 
teclaimers are taking a very stern at- 
titude in the matter of shipments 
adulterated with synthetic scrap and 
see little chance that any straight syn- 
thetic scrap will be accepted for some 
time. The majority are taking no syn- 
thetic scrap at any price. Even the 
reclaimers who were liberal enough 
when accepting it on a percentage basis 
have become quite strict since adopting 
the “no synthetic” policy. 

Quotations remain at $44 a ton for 
No. 1 natural peelings delivered, $28 for 
No. 2, and $26 for No. 8. There is no 
demand for synthetic peelings at any 
price. No. 1 recap peelings, although 
quoted at $35 for a while, are now down 
to $34, and No. 2 recap peelings are 
down to $23. Mixed auto tubes at Ak- 
ron remain in a weak position at 54¢a 
pound, but eastern quotations are still 
holding at 5%¢. Miscellaneous scrap 
is in poor demand all over, and this 
was clearly shown by the lack of inter- 
est in government depot sales. Akron 
prices for mixed auto tires went down 
50¢ to $18 a ton, and quotations for bus 
and truck tires dropped $1 to $17.50, 
with demand weak even at these prices. 
Some Akron dealers are taking mixed 
auto tires only on a percentage basis, 
insisting that at least 50% be passen- 
ger tires. The eastern price for mixed 
tires remained at $17.50, but the pres- 
sure has relaxed, and very few reclaim- 
ers were absorbing tires. The eastern 
quotations for natural S.A.G. passenger 
and truck stock of $17.50 and $15.50, 
respectively, do not mean that sales can 
be made any time at these levels. 


inniA RUBBER WORLD 


Price matters remain to be straight. 
ened out. The March 22 meeting of 
OPA and representatives of the Scrap 
Rubber Institute gave inconclusive re. 
sults, and another conference will be 
held, probably in the near future. 

The scrap rubber market is such 
that prices are uniformly below OPA 
ceilings, and a listing of these ceiling 
prices is therefore meaningless. Com. 
mencing with the June issue, the list- 
ing of scrap ceiling prices will be dis- 
continued, and a listing of actual deal- 
ers’ buying prices will be shown both 
for Akron and for eastern points, 
Changes or eliminations of ceiling 
prices by the OPA will, of course, be 
shown, should they occur. 


Scrap Rubber Ceilings 


Inner Tubest ce per Lb. 
Red passenger tubes .............. 7% 
Black passenger tubes ............. 6% 
MME MNES Lp ipisiee aise siete a anips sia tans 6% 

Tires= $ per 

Short Ton 
Mixed passenger tires .............. 20.00 
Beadless passenger tires ............ 26.00 
RRR CR TREE in osc se wiene ee oes as 20.00 
EE NE ties wa eeswe eee wnreunwes 36.00 

Peelingst 

No. 1 peelings (natural and synthetic) 52.25 
(Recap or retread) ........0.05. ‘ 

2 peelings (natural and synthetic)... 33.00 

(Recap oF retread) ...6 6660s. 28.05 

No. 1 light colored (zinc) carcass ... 57.75 

Miscellaneous Items* 

PSE EMRE MORE oo oi econ s eevee aeees 25.00 
Miscellaneous hose ................. 17.00 
Rubber boots and shoes ............ 33.00 
Black mechanical scrap above 115 

oe Raa ee ee ee ee 20.00 





+ All consuming centers except Los Angeles. 
t Akron only. 
* All consuming centers. 





Fixed Government Prices* 


Price per Pound 
pares ni 





Other 
Than 
Civilian Civilian 
Use Use 
Guayule 
Guayule (carload lots) ........$0.1714 $0.31 
Latex 
Normal (tank car lots) ........ 26 43M 
Creamed (tank car lots) ...... .26°% 444 
Centrifuged (tank car lots) ....  .27% Ady 
Heat-Concentrated 
(Carlond Grams) 20656606000: .291%4 AT 
Plantation Grades 
No. 1X Ribbed Smoked Sheets 40 
1X Thin Pale Latex Crepe . 40 
2 Thick Pale Latex Crepe .. 3914 
1X Brown Crepe .......<... : 38's 
2X Brown Crepe .......... 21% 38% 
2 Remilled Blankets 
OO Saree 21% 384 
3 Remilled Blankets i 
fn Se ee ere eee 211% .B8% 
Molled BLOwN 43.6 cccsccssesse 18 354 
Synthetic Rubber 
GR-M (Neoprene GN) ......... 27% 45 
Meitss {Pana BS) <6 csc cs cacesss 18h, 36 
ss | a re 15% Oe 
Wild Rubber 
Upriver Coarse (crude) ....... 125% 264% 
(washed and dried) ..... ssee 20m 37% 
Islands Fine (crude) ......... 145% 28% 
(washed and dried) ......... 221% AO. 
Caucho Ball (crude) ........... 115% 24% 
(washed and dried) ......... 1914 37 
Mangabiera (crude) .......... 0814 19% 
(washed and dried) ......... As 354 





* For a complete list of all grades of all 
bers see Rubber Reserve Co. Circular 17, 
169, May, 1943, issue. 
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SOLVE SYNTHETIC RUBBER ODOR 
PROBLEMS WITH PARADORS 


Eliminating the unpleasant odors in your synthetic 
rubber products need not be a troublesome or 
expensive job. You can do it quickly, easily 
and at low cost with PARADORS*, developed by 
Givaudan especially for this purpose and long 
used throughout the rubber industry with highly 
successful results. 

PARADORS., available for use in synthetic elas- 
tomers, including Neoprene Latex. are effective 
not only in covering disagreeable odors in finished 
products but also in various processing steps where 
the odors are extremely strong. 

Do you make hot water bottles...crib sheets... 
baby pants...rubber gloves...rainwear or other 





rubber products where lasting good odor is a 
definite sales advantage? Givaudan’s long experi- 
ence and diversified knowledge in the field of odors 
can help you solye your deodorant and reodorant 
problems effectively. A request will bring prompt 
cooperation by our technical staff. 

*Parador Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





G-4 FOR BETTER MILDEW-PROOFING 
GIVAUDAN’S G-4 possesses exceptional fungi- 
cidal, germicidal and antiseptic properties. It is 
non-toxic, non-irritating, safe to use in rubberized 
fabrics that come in contact with the human skin. 
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An 8-inch 3... 
Strainer. 














WE HAVE BEEN 

MAKING ALL TYPES 

OF EXTRUDERS FOR 

THE RUBBER 

INDUSTRY SINCE 
1879. 


Your enquiries will receive the 
benefit of over 65 years’ experi- 
ence. We also manufacture a 
wide range of other processing 
plant for the Rubber and 


Plastic Industries. 



















FRANCIS SHAW & CO. ETD. MANCHESTER II ENGLAND 


R-140 











Horizontal Hose Braiders 
braiders in various sizes for 


We 
covering hose with cotton or wire, as used for 
hydraulic brakes, air, steam, water and pressure 
greasing. 


manufacture 





NEW ENGLAND BUTT CO. 


PROVIDENCE 7, R. I., U. S. A. 

















| Exports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 
| 
} 











eoecdeal The utmost in 


pleasing appearance 


with no deteriorating 


effect whatever. 


ARE METAL PRODUCTS CO 
BELLEVILLE, N. 4. 


IIT 
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| Dominion of Canada Statistics 


| Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 
February, 1946 February, 1945 


See -——-— 


Quantity 


Quantity Value Value 
UNMANUFACTURED 
Balata es Ibs. 4.925 $ 2283 ; . 5 
Crude rubber Ibs. 690,599 156.973 1,098,688 $ 412,532 
Latex Ibs. 57,569 29,580 phe 
Rubber, powdered 
and waste..... Ibs. 297 , 600 7,641 374,900 10.959 
Recovered : Ibs. 2,722,900 198,774 1,558,400 131,118 
Synthetic and 
substitute. ..... Ibs. 340,600 98 ,569 316,800 103 .920 
Torats 4,114,193 $ 495,820 3.348,738 $ 658,529 


PartLy MANUFACTURED 


Hard rubber in reds 











or tubes oe . Ibs. 1,609 §$ 1,765 1,489 $ 1.028 
Rubber thread, not 
COVETED, «566.6 ~,0.00 Abs. 4,064 3.972 1,831 3,142 
Torats 5.673 $ 5,737 3,329 § 4,170 
MANUFACTURED 
Belting. . i; eke astven Se SOE (c<ea sabres > 27,881 
Boots and shoes of 
rubber, n.o.p. prs. 4,802 2,832 7,994 6.711 
Canvas shoes with 
rubber soles prs. 350 on ‘ 
Cement.. ; 1S.S6 
Clothing of waterproofed 
cotton or rubber 702 
Druggists’ sundries 51,990 
Gaskets and washers pe 10,021 
Gloves, rubber. .doz. prs. 1,709 1,564 4.740 
Heels.. .. ters prs. 3,446 : we , 
Hose. “ cia Sai ~ 23 ,805 
Hot water bottles. . ee ; 
Inner tubes : no. 223 47 
Bicycle ery 400 24 
Liquid sealing compound. Lee 5 
Mats and matting... eee eee 
Nursing nipples... .gross 730 468 
| Packing, rubber : ; 
| Tire repair material : : ‘ 
| Tires, bicycle..... no. 588 372 
| Pneumatic.........no. 148 130 
| Solid, for automobiles 
| and motor trucks .no. 10 156 71 
Other 1,188 
Other rubber manufactures 210,001 
Torars $ 427,019 3 2 
Toraus, Rusper Imports .......... $ 928,576 $ 965,356 


UNMANUFACTURED 
Crude rubber including 
synthetic rubber ...ibs. 


Waste rubber........ Ibs. 


1,172,484 $ 
3,018,200 


460,451 
58.685 


1,175,758 $ 
2,106,600 


190,156 
37,279 


$ 519,136 





ToraLs 3,282,358 $ 227,435 4,190,684 
Partty MaNvuractUREeD 


Soling slabs of rubber.!bs. 3.550 $ 1,272 


MANUFACTURED 





| Belling, n.o.p. Ibs. 229,551 $ 132,466 54,220 $ 24,134 
| Belts, fan even ° ey 2,336 
| Boots and shoes of 
| rubber, n.o.p......prs. 92,723 149,171 139,755 301,447 
Canvas shoes with 
rubber soles «pre. 73,202 62,793 
| Clothing of rubber and 
waterproofed clothing.. o2.409 6 sie 11,224 eaiaante 
Heels ae .. prs. SU,748 7,011 174,482 
Hose. oO Soe 14,246 panes 
Inner tubes for 
motor vehicles. ....no. 28 , 252 82,676 12,953 17 ,072 
PLS eee ere ae . mrss 2,896 924 3,120 713 
Tires, pneumatic, for 
moteur vehicles. ..no. 26,306 534,631 15,163 498 ,0 1 


Other sag Gas ich 8 321 912 24,505 
Wire and cable insulated. z 
Gtbher rubber manufactures 





ees POMET oo ease 200,227 
$1,344,969 
$1,864,105 


TOTALS 
Tovars, Rupper Exports 








Publications of Armour & Co., 1355 W. 31st St., Chicago, 
Ill. “Armeens—Organic Alkalies from Fats and Armacs, 
Their Acetate Salts.” 5 pages. “Armeels—Organic Cya- 
nides from Fats.” 4 pages. “Armids—High-Melting Or- 
ganic Chemicals.” 4 pages. Each bulletin gives a table of 
compounds available, showing their composition and physi- 
cal constants. In addition are sections on chemical reac- 
tions of the compounds, typical suggested applications in 
many fields, including plasticizers, as well as other pertinent 
data. 
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The EEMCO Laboratory Mill is entirely en- 
closed, ready to operate. It is equipped with 
built-in motor, control and variable speed drive. 
Mechanism readily accessible. 

The 12” x 12 EEMCO 42-ton Laboratory 


Sates Representatives Press is furnished with self-contained hand pump- 


OHIO , a , 
DUGAN & CAMPBELL ing unit, air operated fast closing, steam or elec- 





Bulletins and additional de- 


907 Akron Savings & loan Bidg. . | : H “ “ 
ic platens, adjustable opening from 6” t : 

AKRON, OHIO. wae z | P g from 6" to 18 tailed description on any EEMCO 

EASTERN Both Mill and Press are designed for re- _ products will be sent on applica- 


ee search, develop ment and small scale production. _ tion - Early deliveries now. 


953 EAST I2th ST., ERIE, PENNA. 


MIDWEST 
HERRON & MEYER OF CHICAGO 
38 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. 





MILLS + PRESSES + EXTRUDERS 
TUBERS + STRAINERS * WASHERS 
CRACKERS + CALENDERS + REFINERS 





{CHEMICALS 


FOR THE 


WORUBBER 


INDUSTRY 





CRYSTEX INSOLUBLE SULPHUR 


Commercial Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tire Brand, 992% Pure 
Refined Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tube Brand, 100% Pure 
Carbon Tetrachloride, Carbon Bisulphide 


Caustic Soda, Sulphur Chloride Stauffer 


CHEMICALS oS 





SINCE 1685 























420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 424 Ohio Building, Akron 8,Ohio 
444 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Ill. North Portland, Oregon 
636 California St., San Francisco 8, Cal. Houston 2, Texas 










555 So. Flower St., Los Angeles 13, Cal. Apopka, Florida 














FINELY PULVERIZED—BRILLIANT 


COLORS 


for RUBBER 


Chicago Representative Pacific Coast Representative 
FRED L. BROOKE MARSHALL DILL 
228 N. La Salle St. San Francisco 
SA Cleveland, PALMER-SCHUSTER CO., 975-981 Front St. 


Manufactured by 


BROOKLYN COLOR WORKS, Inc. 
Morgan and Norman Aves. Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 


The H. O. Canfield Co. 


MANUFACTURE 


Molded Specialties, Plumbers’ Rubber Goods, 
Valves, Gaskets, Hose Washers, and Cut 
Washers of all kinds 







Write for prices and samples 


Offices and Works 
Chicago Office: 








Bridgeport, Conn. 
424 North Wood Street 
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“ANNALS OF RUBBER” 


A Chronological Record of 
the 
the History of Rubber 


Important Events in 


— 50c per Copy — 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 








NEW AND BETTER 
GAMMETER’S 
ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 
CALENDER STOCK SHELL 








4”, 12” diameters, any length. 
Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Constructions, 
we can supply light weight drums made up to suit your needs. 


5”. 6”, 8”, 10” 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 











~ CONTINENTAL- MEXICAN RUBBER CO., Inc. 
745 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Producer in Mexico of 


GUAYULE RUBBER 


Washed — AMPAR BRAND — Dried 


Formerly Distributed By 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER CO. OF NEW YORK 


An Affiliated Company 








REPRINTS OF 


GERMAN PATENTS 


RELATING TO 


VINYL POLYMERS 


BY LAW VOGE AND M. HOSEH 





| 


NOW AVAILABLE 
28 PAGES AND COVER 


$1.00 PER COPY 


ADDRESS ORDERS TO: 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
386 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 16 





| 
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PIGMENTS FOR 
THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 





Red Lead (95% +97%+98%) Sublimed Blue Lead 
Sublimed Litharge Sublimed White Lead 
Litharge Basic White Lead Silicate 
Basic Carbonate of White Lead 
@ The above products are among the comprehen- 


sive line of zinc and lead pigments manufactured by 
The Eagle-Picher Lead Company for the rubber, 
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The Higher the Pressure 
..ethe Tighter the Valve: 


On hydraulic presses 
of all types this Yarway 
Hydraulic Valve will 
give long life with 

























minimum maintenance. 
Automatically regrinds 
its own sealing sur- 
faces. Small and com- 
pact. Easy toinstall 


Yarway Single- 
Pressure Hydraulic 
Valves are made in 
straightway, three-way and 
four-way types; in five sizes for 
pressures up to 5000 lbs. Also 
Yarway Two-Pressure Valves 
in two sizes for pressures up 
to 4000 Ibs. Write for Bulletin 
H-209. 


YARNALL-WARING CO. 


103 Mermaid Ave., Philadelphia 18, Pa. 

















paint and other process industries. Eagle-Picher 


research facilities are available to manufacturers 
on request. Write for free samples and literature. 


EACLE 
Simcel de) /SZ3 
PICHER 
THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY 


General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 











Just Published ! 
GLYCERIN 


ITS INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL APPLICATIONS 


BY DR. GEORGIA LEFFINGWELL 
AND MILTON LESSER 259 pages, $5.00 


A comprehensive survey of the large number of industrial 
products which contain glycerin. Each chapter covers the 
use of glycerin in a particular branch of industry, and con- 
tains a discussion of the properties of glycerin which render 
it useful. Now you can ascertain how glycerin can be used 
for obtaining or improving your products. 


The general discussion is followed by a wealth of formulae 
carefully selected by the authors’ many years of experience in 
the preparation of glycerin containing industrial products. 
Attention is called to the distinctive qualities of the various 
formulae and the uses to which they are applied. 


Here is a practical treatise which will provide chemists, 
manufacturers, salesmen, industrial workers and students 
with many useful hints as to the utilization of glycerin in 
their products and the formulation of new compounds. 


CONTENTS: History; Adhesives and Cements; Cleaners 
and Polishes; Electrical Equipment; Explosives; Leather; 
Lubricants; Metals; Packaging Materials; Paper; Photo- 
graphy; Plastics; Printing and Lithography; Protective 
Coatings; Insulating Paints, ete.; Rubber; Textiles and 
Dyes; Tobacco; Glass; Agriculture; Cosmetics; Beverages ; 
Foods; Medical and Surgical; Oral and Dental; Pharma- 
ceuticals; Veterinary Medicine; Optometry; Glycerin De- 
rivatives ; Listing of Glycerin Uses. Appendix. Tables. Index. 


ORDER FROM 


India RUBBER WORLD 


386 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


























Improved Type 
HYDRAULIC VALVE 








New Stock Cooling Rack 


THIS new Rack 
offers a convenient 
method for storing 
materials that  re- 
quire cooling or 
air drying. 

@ Rack can be 
either — stationary 
cr mounted on 
casters, 

@ Trays _ have 
perforated — metal 
surface and can be 
spaced to suit. 

® Standard Rack 


has eighteen trays 





36” x 36” spaced 


2%" apart. 


SPADONE MACHINE COMPANY 


10 East 43rd St. New York 17. N. Y. 
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GENERAL RATES 


Light face tvpe $1. line 
Bold face tvpe $1.25 per line 
t t 


key d 


CLASSIFIED 
SITU 


per ten words) Light face type 


eight words 


1llozw nine words for address. Address All 


386 Fourth Avenue, 





een ne 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISING 
ATIONS WANTED 
40c 
Bold face type 55c per line (eight words 


Replies to 


| 
MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 
SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 


Light face tvpe 75¢ per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.00 per line (eight words) 


RATES 


per line (ten words 


New Replies forwarded without charge 


York Office at 
vew is os 


York 16, N. 














SITUATIONS OPEN 


TIRE AND TUBE DEVELOPMENT AND CONSTRUCTION ENGI- 
neers—Excellent opportunity in progressive Eastern company. Un- 
limited opportunity for advancement. Salary commensurate with 
ability. Address Box No. 530, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 





WANT EXPERIENCED CALENDER OPERATORS, ALSO EMBOSS- 
ing calend and Sheridan press operators. Advancements for the right 
men St qualifications in your first letter. Confidential. Ad- 
dress Box No. 534, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 

YOUNG, WITH SEVERAL YEARS’ EX- 


DEVEL OPME NT CHEMIST, 





perience justry for development work on synthetic rubbers, 
adhesives, ed i fabric coatings. Exce le nt opportunity, 
Metropo! k area. In reply give complete resumé and mini- 
mum co irements. nelose small photo. Address Box No. 535, 


requ 
of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


care 


TIRE CURING FOREMAN—Must have experience and capability 
in supervising tire production. Permanent position with attractive 
salary for man with resourcefulness and ability. Eastern concern. 
Specify all qualifications first letter. Address Box No. 531, care of 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


CHEMIST EXPERIENCED IN COMPOUNDING AND PROCESSING 
fabrics and unsupported film rubber and vinyl resins by 
spreader and calender. Eastern company. Fxcellent opportunity. 
Give experience and salary desired. Applications strictly confi- 
dential. Address Box No. 536, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


on 


CALENDER MAN WANTED. MUST BE EXPERIENCED. WRITE 
fully giving references, companies worked for, position held, salary ex- 
pected, etc. Address Box No. 544, care 


of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


TIRE FINISHING SUPERVISOR—Opening for man with experience 
in supervising duties connected with cured tire final finishing. Posi- 
tion offers excellent opportunity for advancement. All replies con- 








fidential. Address Box No. 532, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 

CHEMIST W ANTED SALARY AND BONUS BASIS—FOR DEVEL- 
opment and cx 1 of production of small rubber factory producing tire 
repair m ateriz als and custom molded and extruded products. Location, 
Met ropolit an New York area Must have factory experience. Reply 
giving full ‘details. Address Box No. 548, care of INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD. 


TUBF ROOM SUPERINTENDENT OR FOREMAN—Must be capable 
of supervising all tube room operations. Opening offers unlimited 
opportunity for man of experience and capability. Progressive East- 
ern concern. All replies strictly confidential. Address Box No. 533, 
care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 





SITUATIONS OPEN (Continued) 


FIRE HOSE PRODUCTION MAN WITH EXPERIENCE IN MANU. 
facture of fire hose, particularly weaving. Capable of assuming 
foreman or assistant foreman responsibilities. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for man desiring to make his home in California. Write, 
giving age and qualifications, to Box No. 549, care of INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD. 


MAINTENANCE MAN. Require thoroughly experienced maintenance 
man fer full responsibility small rubber plant in attractive New Jersey 
seashore town. Give full particulars in replying. MARTIN RUBBER 
COMPANY, Long Branch, New Jersey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


RUBBER ENGINEER WANTS NEW CONNECTIONS. 22 YEARS’ 


broad experience manufacturing mechanical rubber goods from natural, 
reclaimed, and synthetic rubbers. Also plastics, resins, and latices. Cap- 
able executive. Age 44. College-trained chemical engineer. Desires re- 
sponsible pesition with progressive organization. Address Box No. 537, 
eare of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


RUBBER AND THERMOPLASTIC CHEMIST; EIGHT YEARS’ EX- 
nerience in compounding rubber, synthetic rubber, and thermoplastic res- 
ins for wire and cable, fcr extrusion, calendering and molding operations. 
Will consider mechanical and adhesive goods field. Address Box No. 
care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


FOREMAN—20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE; MIXING, MILLING, 
dering, extrusions; molded and mechanical goods, footwear, 
and synthetie rubber, also plastics. Address Box No. 540, care 
RUBBER WORLD. 


538, 


CALEN- 
ete.; crude 
of INDIA 


CHEMIST SIX YEARS’ 
processing, and developme nt werk on tires, 
Desires responsible position with progressive 


No. 546, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


"MACHINERY AND. SUPPLIES WANTED 


RUBBER EXPERIENCE COMPOUNDING, 
tubes, and mechanical goods. 


organization, Address Box 


ONE 12’ x 60” VUL- 
Address Box No. 543, 


NEED TWO 60” MILLS, DRIVE AND MOTOR; 
canizer with track and car; one experimental mill. 
care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


WANTED: FOUR-ROLL CALENDER FOR MANUFACTURE 
of plastic film and two mixing mills, 15 x 17 x 36 or larger. 
Address Box No. 545, INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


eare of 





PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY 
Synthetic Rubber 
to perform all types of physical and chemical 
tests for synthetic rubber. 
Massachusetts 


Cor 
We are 


sulting Technologist 


equipped 


Fairhaven 





FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering and medical staff with 
completely equipped laboratories are prepared to render you Every 
Form of Chemical Service. 
Ask for “‘The Consulting 
304 Washington Street 


Chemist and Your Business”’ 


Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 











CHIPCO RUBBER CO. 





G. JATINEN 





55 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


SCRAP & CRUDE RUBBER 
PLASTICS & SYNTHETICS 











LONGACRE 5-6631 








(Classified 


Advertisements Continued on Page 
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CAMACHINE 26-4D 


For quantity production of 
perfect, clean-cut rolls of 


FRICTION TAPE 


Rolls produced on Camachines separate easily and 











have clean frayless edges which will not ravel. 


WRITE FOR FOLDER 










61 POPLAR STREET 
BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 









Stamford Neophax Vulcanized Oil 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) | 


For Use with Neoprene 
THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO. *taxrer?. 


Makers of Stamford “Factice” Vulcanized Oil 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
SINCE 1900 

















QUALITY INTEGRITY SERVICE 
64 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 


BELTING 
Transmission—Conveyor—E levator : a 
PACKING 
Sheet & Rod Packings 

ll ab s E for every condition 
_ for every purpose 
Water—Fire—Air—Steam 





Mechanical Specialties of Every Description 
HOME RUBBER COMPANY 
Faclory & Main Office 
TRENTON 5, N. J. 


LONDON: 107 Clifton St., Finsbury CHICAGO: 168 North Clinton St. NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade St. 














~ 
Top-Quality that never varies! 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 


WABASH, IND. + HUNTINGTON, W. VA. + WACO, TEXAS 
BAYTOWN, TEXAS = BARNESVILLE, GA + PASADENA, CAL 


Associated Factories: 











CANADA + MEXICO + VENEZUELA + CHILE © PORTUGAL 
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OUR NEW 
MACHINERY 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES N 
CUTTERS—LAB. MILLS E 
BRAKES—LIFT TABLES Ww 
MILLS—MIXERS 


SUSAN GRINDERS 





L. ALBERT & SON 


COAST-TO-COAST 
TRENTON, N. J.—MAIN OFFICE 


“4 * OUR 5-POINT <Goy 
Cc OE REBUILDING PROCESS 

H B 1—INSPECTION A 
roU 2—DISASSEMBLY 

4 : 3—-REBUILDING eas 
. = 4—-MODERNIZING 

Y 5—GUARANTEE 














An International Standard of Measurement for— 
Hardness ® Elasticity * Plasticity of Rubber, etc. 
Is the DUROMETER 
and ELASTOMETERK 











lopt 
It is econor ex 
travagance t 
witho t 
ments l handed in any position or on Bench Stands, con- 
venicr nt re — rations, fool-proof. 


: our scriptive Bulletins, and Price List R-4 and R-5. 
THE SHORE INSTRUMENT & MFG. CO. 
Van Wyck Ave. and Carll St.,. JAMAICA, NEW YORK 


{gents in all foreign countries. 








New Rubber Spreaders 
Churns, Pony Mixers 
Saturators 


Used — Rebuilt - 
Rubber —- Chemical and 
Paint Machinery 


LAWRENCE N. BARRY 


41 Locust Street Medford, Mass. 











HOWE MACHINERY CO., INC. 
30 GREGORY AVENUE 


Designers and Builders of 


"Vv" BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Cord Latexing, Expanding Mandrels, Automatic Cutting, 
Skiving, Flipping and Roll Drive Wrapping Machines. 
ENGINEERING FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


Call or write. 





Classified Advertisements 





Continued 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 











FOR SALE: 1—Thropp 15” x 30” Rubber Mill, eomplete, M.D.; 1 
No. 3 Allen Tuber, motor driven, complete; 1—D & B 30” x 30” two- 
opening Hydraulic Press, steel heated platens, 12” diameter ram; 1 
24” x 24” Adamson two-opening Hydraulic Press with 10” ram; 2—24” 
x 24” Farrel two-opening Hydraulic Presses with 10” ram; 1—24” x 24” 
Thropp, two-opening, Hydraulic Press with 10” ram; 1—18" x 18” 
Birmingham, two-opening Hydraulic Press with 6” ram; 1—Holmes 
Rubber Cutter; 1—French Oil Hydro-pneumatic Accumulator; 1—Worth- 
ington Hyd. Pump 1 x 6, 5 GPM, 6,000 pressure, M. D.; 1—W. & P. 
Mixer; 1—8& x 13” Rubber Mill; 1—Stokes Rotary 32-punch Preform 
Press ; 2—-Hydraulic Presses, 20 x 20’; Dry Powder Mixers; Pulverizers; 
Grinders, ete. Send for complete list. CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS 
CO., INC., 13-16 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: 2 ADAMSON 6” EXTRUDERS. 400-TON HYDRAULIC 
Extrusion Press. Hydraulic presses from 12” x 12” to 42” x 48” Platens, 
from 50 to 500 Tons. Hydraulic Pumps and Accumulators. 

WE BUY YOUR SURPLUS MACHINERY 
STEIN EQUIPMENT CO. 
426 BROOME ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 








FOR SALE: 1—FARREL 30 x 30 MASTICATOR; 1—60”, 1—48”, 
1-—42” Mill; 1—10-gal. jacketed W. & P. Mixer; 1—500-gal. W. & P. 
Mixer; 1—Tank-Type Rubber Washer; 4—Hydraulic Tire Vulcanizers ; 
1—60” Embossing Calender: 1—80’ Embossing Calender; 3—American 
Rubber Spreaders; 6—200-gal. Rubber Churns; 2—40-gal. Pony Mixers; 


1—Doubling Calender; 1—Saturator; 12—-Heel Trimming Machines; 
1—Waldron Knife Coating Machine; 1—Span Grinder; 1—10” Tubing 
Machine; 1—6” Tubing Machine; 1-4” Tubing Machine; 1—60” Brush 





Machine; 1—3-roll Rubber Calender. Address Box No. 542, care of INDIA 
SPECIALIZING IN 


RUBBER WORLD. 
© RUBBER 
USED MACHINERY 


AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
MILLS, CALENDERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
TUBERS, VULCANIZERS, MIXERS, ETC. 


ERIC BONWITT AKRON 8, OHIO 


PLASTICS presses 


Plain or Semi-automatic—Any Size 
or pressure — Pumps, Valves, etc. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


336 W. WATER ST. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


























GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 


MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS 





HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 


UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 


319-328 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE. 


CABLE “URME” 


NEWARK. N. J 
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ASK YOURSELF FRANKLY 


“‘WILL IT PAY 
TO SELL MY BUSINESS?” 


TO DAY’S unusual industrial conditions may well 


justify you in turning your business— 
FOR CASH—to new management. As a reputable operating 
organization of long experience, with substantial capital, 
we can bring opportunity for increased company expansion 
and greater profits . . . while you are relieved of heavy 
expense and worry. Personnel held intact whenever pos- 
sible. 


ALL discussions and negotiations strictly confidential 


Box 1220, 1474 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. 





COLORS for RUBBER | 


Red Iron Oxides 
Green Chromium Oxides 
Green Chromium Hydroxides 


Reinforcing Fillers 
and Inerts 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. 








Classified Advertisements 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Continued) 





FOR SALE: ONE BLACK ROCK MANUFACTURING CO. RUBBER 
ec and tube grinder machine, size 4LM, in excellent condition. Ad- 
dress Box No. 547, care of INDIA RU BBER WORLD. 





GRANULATED CORK 


FOR EXTENDING RUBBER 
SOUTHLAND CORK COMPANY 


NORFOLK, VA. 


P. O. BOX 868 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


TIRE RECLAIM MASTERBATCH COMPOUNDED TO YOUR SPE- 
cifications, with or without GR-S. Located in East. Prompt service. Ad- 
dress Box No. 541, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 








WOULD LIKE TO CONTACT SOMEONE INTERESTED IN MANU- 
facturing Toy Ballcons in large quantities. Address: WORTHWHILE, 
101 W. North Ave., Baltimore 1, Maryland. 


WILL BUY FOR CASH 
Virgin VYNW Resins and Dioctyl Phthalate 


Also willing to purchase cleaned vinyl sheeting scrap— 
any quantity. 


ERIC HEIDEN COMPANY 


22-26 119th Street, College Point, N. Y. 
TELEPHONE: FLushing 3-2108 














Where Needs Are Filled 


The Classified Ad. Columns of INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
bring prompt results at low cost. 








AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 


NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
868 WINDSOR ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 


Representatives 


Akron San Francisco New York 





For synthetic or natural rubber, latex, or reclaimed rubber 
compounding; especially fine for mechanical goods. 


ALUMINUM FLAKE AND SOUTHERN CLAYS 
THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY, Inc. 
Box 3722, Kenmore Station Akron 14, Ohio 


New England Agents, Stock Carried, Berlow & Schlosser Co. 
537 Industrial Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I. 








MARTIN RUBBER COMPANY 
Molded and Extruded Specialties 


Long Branch, New Jersey 
Telephone: Long Branch 1222 


BUTENE POLYMERS 


for data, write to 


ADVANCE SOLVENTS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
245 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 16,N. Y. 












































INDUSTRIAL RUBBER GOODS 


BLOWN — SOLID — SPONGE 
FROM NATURAL, RECLAIMED, AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. —a 





—_ 





BROCKTON / 


Central Street 
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Q ITY MOULDS FOR ALL PURPOSES | ee ET 








THE FIRST STEP — A QUALITY MOULD 


COMPANY. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


This index is maintained for the convenience of 
our readers. It is not a part of the advertisers’ 
contract, and INDIA RUBBER WORLD assumes no 
responsibility to advertisers for its correctness. 
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The Schulman Symbol of Scientific Sorting 













ie, means Select Quality 








302 When you order a shipment of Scrap at the Schulman warehouses are 


Rubber from A. Schulman Inc., you prepared to deliver exactly the kind of 
get the benefit of a special service we Scrap Rubber you need for any variety 
271 
sai have worked out for reclaimers. of run. Be safe with Schulman! 
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Through intensive research plus 
practical experience, Schulman Scrap 
—_— i Rubber is sorted and graded with 


scientific precision. Men and machines 


: 169 
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GET THE FULL STORY 


ae ON 


\ || CLIMCO PROCESSING 


Illustrated booklet tells 
about Climco Liners 
and Linerette. Tells 
how to get better ser- 
vice from liners. Write 
for your copy now. 











CLIMCO PROCESSED LINE 


for Faster, Better Production at Lower Cost 


AT THE CUTTING TABLE 


Climco Processed Liners at your cutting tables eliminate wa 
stoppages caused by stock adhesion and improper separati¢ 
This special process has been developed to stop adhesion 
permit easy separation of stock and liner. 


Many other advantages are to be had through the use of Clim 
Liners: horizontal storage of stocks is facilitated... lint and rav 
ings are eliminated . . . freshness and tackiness are preserved. 
gauges can be more closely maintained . . . latitude in compo 
ing is enlarged...brushing and cleaning of liners are avoided 
liner life is increased several times. 


Climco processing has been proven by practical usage in # 
rubber industry itself for 24 years. Try them in your plant ne 
Write for more complete information. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. ¢ 


$508 MAURICE AVENUE CLEVELAND 4, 0 
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